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American Styles for Americans - inspired by the typical, 

admirable American figure -his virile,fearless spirit- 

his strong. erect frame - theAmerican Idea expressed in 
Kuppenheimer good Clothes. 
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More dependable than the sun 


it is time to get up. 


F A man really worked from sun 
ie sun, he would put in nine hours 
a day in December and fifteen in June. 

The fellow who depends on the sun 


Even if we wake when the room 
gets light, most of us enjoy the luxury 
of a turn-over nap. And that is where 











to wake him would crawl out of bed = Westclox come in. Dark or light, it 
calls on the dot. 


That is why the man to whom being 


at four-thirty in June and not get up 
till seven in December, on the days 
the sun shone. on time means money saved, chooses 
a clock that he knows he can depend 


He looks for the name Westclox 


No wonder’ people who have to be 
on the job ata regular hour each day on. 


depend on Westclox to tell them when on the dial. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. /n Canada; Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont, 


Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
Big Ben Baby Ben America Sleep-Meter Jack o' Lantern Pocket Ben Glo- Ben 
7 inches tall. Runs 32 hours 334 inches tall. Steady and 6% inches tall. 4-inch dial. 5 inches tall, Nickel case s inches tall. Luminous dial Anickel-plated watch. Stem Nickel-plated w 
Steady and repeat alarm, repeat alarm, A-8. umi- Nickel case. Runs 32 hours. -inch dial, Back bell alarm and hands. Back bel! alarm wind and set. Neat hands wind and ¢ 
$3.25. Luminous, $4.50. In nous, $4.50 n Canada, Top bell alarm, $1.50. In Ries 32 hours, $2.00. In Runs 32 hours, $3.00. In and dial. Dependable, $1.50 luminous dial and | 
Canada, $4.50— $6.00. $4.50--$6.00. Canada, $2.00. Canada, $3.00. Canada, 4.00 In Canada, $2.00. $2.2 In Canada, $3 
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Posed by Miss Marilyn Miller 


BRIDE'S wedding gown is seen but once. Equally 

significant with brocade satin and pearl-sewn lace 
is the choice of that other new possession —her wedding 
silver. For it, her heart desires all the grace, the beauty and 
the fineness which is the spirit of her new life. This rare 
beauty stands forth in Community Pare. 














+ 
One senses 
a breath from 


the windmulls of 


Holland, blown 
Paris-wardin 
the lovely head- 
piece of this 
wedding gown 
imported by 
Tappe 
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LL day long, New York, stewing in the rays of 
a late August sun, had been growing warmer 
and warmer; until now, at three o’clock in 


the afternoon, its inhabitants, with the ex- ILLUSTRATED 


ception of a little group gath- 
ered together on the tenth floor 
of theWilmot Building on Upper 
Broadway, had divided them- 
selves by a sort of natural cleav- 
age into two main bodies—the 
one crawling about and asking 
those they met if this was hot 
enough for them, the other main- 
taining that what they minded 
was not so much the heat as the 
humidity. 

The reason for the activity 
prevailing on the tenth floor of 
the Wilmot was that a sporting 
event of the first magnitude was 
being pulled off there—Spike 
Delaney, of the John B. Pynsent 
Export and Import Company, 
being in the act of contesting 
the final of the Office Boys’ 
High-Kicking Championship 
against a willowy youth from 
the Consolidated Eyebrow 
T weezer and Nail File Corpora- 
tion. 

The affair was taking place 
on the premises of a few ste- 
nographers, chewing gum; some 
male wage slaves in shirt 
sleeves; and Mr. John B. Pyn- 
sent’s nephew, Samuel Shotter, 
a young man of agreeable fea- 
tures, who was acting as referee. 

In addition to being referee, 
Sam Shotter was also the patron 
and promoter of the tourney; 
the man but for whose vision 
and enterprise a wealth of young 
talent would have lain unde- 
veloped, thereby jeopardizing 
America’s chances should an 
event of this kind ever be added 
to the program of the Olympic 
Games. It was he who, wander- 
ing about the office in a restless 
search for methods of sweeten- 
ing an uncongenial round of toil, 
had come upon Master Delaney 
practicing kicks against the 
wall of a remote corridor, and 
had encouraged him to kick 
higher. It was he who had ar- 
ranged matches with represent- 
atives of other firms through- 
out the building. And it was 
he who out of his own pocket 
had provided the purse which, 
as the lad’s foot crashed against 
the plaster a full inch above his 
rival’s best effort, he now handed 
to Spike together with a few 
well-chosen words. 


“Delaney,” said Sam, “‘is the winner. 
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By P. G. Wodehouse 
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After a contest conducted throughout in 


accordance with the best traditions of American high kicking, he has upheld the honor 


of the John B. Pynsent Ex and Imp and retained his title. 


In the absence of the boss, 


therefore, who has unfortunately been called away to Philadelphia and so is unable to 
preside at this meeting, I take much pleasure in presenting him with the guerdon of 


victory, this handsome dollar bill. 
gray-haired alderman or something, look back to this moment and say to yourself -— 


Take it, Spike, and in after years, when you are a 


A Veice Behind Him, Speaking Softly But With a Startling Abruptness, Said, “Hands Upt"* 


barrassing occurrences was really Mr. Pynsent’s. 


Sam stopped, a little hurt. He thought he had 
been speaking rather well, yet already his audience 
was walking out on him. Spike Delaney, indeed, was 
not walking; he was running. 


“Say to yourself 

“When you are at leisure, 
Samuel,” observed a voice be- 
hind him, “I should be glad of a 
word with you in my office.” 

Sam turned. 

“Oh, hullo, uncle,” he said. 
He coughed; Mr. Pynsent 
coughed, “I thought you had 
gone to Philadelphia,”’ said 
Sam. 

*Indeed?” said Mr. Pynsent. 

He made no further remark, 
but proceeded sedately to his 
room, from which he emerged 
again a moment later with a 
patient look of inquiry on his 
face. 

“Come here, Sam,” he said, 
“Who,” he asked, pointing, ‘is 
this?” 

Sam peeped through the 
doorway and perceived, tilted 
back in a swivel chair, a long, 
lean man of repellent aspect. 
His large feet rested comfort- 
ably on the desk, his head hung 
sideways and his mouth was 
open. From this mouth, which 
was of generous proportions, 
there came a gurgling snore. 

“Who,” repeated Mr. Pyn- 
sent, “‘is this gentleman?” 

Sam could not help admiring 
his uncle's unerring instinct 
that amazing intuiticn which 
had led him straight to the re- 
alization that if an uninvited 
stranger was slumbering in his 
pet chair, the responsibility 
must of necessity be his nephew 
Samuel's, 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. 
“T didn't know he was there.” 

“A friend of yours?" 

“Tt’s Hash.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

‘Hash Todhunter, you know, 
the cook of the Araminta. You 
remember I took a trip a year 
ago on atramp steamer? This 
fellow was the cook. I met him 
on Broadway this afternoon'’and 
gave him lunch, I brought him 
back here because he wanted to 
see the place where I work." 

“Work?” said Mr. Pynsent, 
puzzled, 

“T had no notion he had 
strayed into your room.” 

Sam spoke apologetically, but 
he would have liked to point out 
that the blame for all these em- 


If a man creates the impression that 


he is going to Philadelphia and then does not go, he has only himself to thank for any 


complications that may ensue. 
bother his uncle. 

“Shall I wake him?” 

“If you would be so good. 


However, this was a technicality with which he did not 


And having done so, take him away and store him 


somewhere and then come back. I have much to say to you.” 








"t's Hash” 








Shaken by a vigorous hand, the sleeper opened his eyes. 
Hauled to his feet, he permitted himself to be led, still in a 
trancelike condition, out of the room and down the passage 
to the cubbyhole where Sam performed his daily duties. 
Here, sinking into a chair, he fell asleep again; and Sam 


left him and went back to his uncle. Mr. Pynsent was 
staring thoughtfully out of the window as he entered. 

“Sit down, Sam,” he said. 

Sam sat down 

“I'm sorry about all that, uncle. 

“All what?” 

“ All that business that was going on when you came in.” 

“Ah, yes. Whet was it, by the way?” 

“Spike Delaney was seeing if he could kick higher than 
a kid from a firm downstairs.” 

“And did he?” 

Yes.” 

“Good boy,” said Mr. Pynsent approvingly. 
arranged the competition, no doubt?” 

“Yes, ae a matter of fact, I did.” 

“You would. You have been in my employment,” pro- 
ceeded Mr. Pynsent evenly, “three months. In that time 
you have succeeded in thoroughly demoralizing the finest 
office force in New York.” 

“Oh, uncle!" said Sam reproachfully. 

“Thoroughly,”’ repeated Mr, Pynsent. “The office boys 
eall you by your Christian name.” 

“They will do it,” sighed Sam. “I clump their heads, 
but the habit persists,” 

“Last Wednesday I observed you kissing my stenog- 
rapher.” 

“The poor little thing had toothache.” 

“Also, Mr. Ellaby informs me that your work is a dis 
grace to the firm.” There was a pause. “The English 
public school is the curse of the age,” said Mr. Pynsent 
dreamily 

To a stranger the remark might have sounded irrele- 
vant, but Sam understood its import. He appreciacved it 
for what it was--a nasty crack 

“Did they teach you anything at Wrykyn, Sam, except 
football?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, lota of things.” 

“| have seen no evidence of it. Why your mother sent 
you to that place, instead of to some good business college, 
{ cannot imagine.” 

“Well, you see, dad had been there — 

Sam broke off. Mr. Pynsent, he was aware, had not 
been fond of the late Anthony Shotter—considering, and 
possibly correctly, that his dead sister had, in marrying 
that amiable but erratic person, been guilty of the crown- 
ing folly of a frivolous and fluffy-headed life. 

“A strong recommendation,” said Mr. Pynsent dryly. 


“You 


” 


THE 





this. 

“You are very like your 
father in a great many ways,” 
said Mr. Pynsent. 

Sam let this one go by too. They were coming over the 
plate a bit fast this morning, but there was nothing to be 
done about it. 

“And yet I am fond of you, Sam,” resumed Mr. Pynsent 
after a brief pause. 

This was more the stuff. 

“And I am fond of you, uncle,” said Sam in a hearty 
voice. “‘When I think of all you have done for me ——”’ 

“But,” went on Mr. Pynsent, “I feel that I shall like 
you even better three thousand miles away from the offices 
of the Pynsent Export and Import Company. We are 
parting, Sam—and immediately.” 

“I'm sorry.” 

“I, on the other hand,” said Mr. Pynsent, ‘‘am glad.” 

There was a silence. Sam, feeling that the interview, 
having reached this point, might be considered over, got up. 

“Wait a moment,” said Mr. Pynsent. ‘I want to tell 
you what plans I have made for your future.” 

Sam was agreeably surprised. He had not supposed that 
his future would be of interest to Mr. Pynsent. 

‘Have you made plans?” 

“Yes; everything is settled.” 

“This is fine, uncle,” said Sam cordially. “I thought 
you were going to drive me out into the snow.” 

“Do you remember meeting an Englishman named Lord 
Tilbury at dinner at my house?” 

Sam did indeed. His Lordship had got him wedged into 
a corner after the meal and had talked without a pause for 
more than half an hour. 

“He is the proprietor of the Mammoth Publishing Com- 
pany, a concern which produces a great many daily and 
weekly papers in London.” 

Sam was aware of this. Lord Tilbury’s conversation had 
been almost entirely autobiographical. 

“Well, he is returning to England on Saturday on the 
Mauretania, and you are going with him.” 

“Eh?” 

“He has offered to employ you in his business.”’ 

“But I don’t know anything about newspaper work.” 

“You don’t know anything about anything,” Mr. Pyn- 
sent pointed out gently. “It is the effect of your English 
public-school education. However, you certainly cannot 
be a greater failure with Lord Tilbury than you have been 
with me. That water cooler over there has been in my 
office only four days, and already it knows more about the 
export and import business than you would learn if you 
stayed here fifty years.” 

Sam made plaintive noises. Fifty years, he considered, 
was an overstatement. 

“I concealed nothing of this from Lord Tilbury, but 
nevertheless he insists on engaging you.” 

“Odd,” said Sam. He could not help feeling a little flat- 
tered at this intense desire for his services on the part of 
a man who had met him only once. Lord Tilbury might be 
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a bore, but there was no getting away from the fact that he 
had that gift without which no one can amass a large for- 
tune—that strange, almost uncanny gift for spotting the 
good man when he saw him. 

“Not at all odd,” said Mr. Pynsent. ‘He and I are in 
the middle of a business deal. He is trying to persuade me 
to do something which at present I have not made up my 
mind to do. He thinks that by taking you off my hands he 
will put me under an obligation. So he will.” 

“Uncle,” said Sam impressively, “I will make good.” 

“You'd better,”’ returned Mr. Pynsent, unmelted. ‘‘It 
is your last chance. There is no earthly reason why I should 
go on supporting you for the rest of your life, and I do not 
intend to do it. If you make a mess of things at Tilbury 
House, don’t think that you can come running back to me. 
There will be no fatted calf. Remember that.” 

“T will, uncle, I will. But don’t worry. Something tells 
me I am going to be good. I shall like going to England.” 

“T am glad to hear that. Well, that is all. Good after- 
noon.” 

“You know, it’s rather strange that you should be send- 
ing me over there,” said Sam meditatively. 

“T don’t think so. I am glad to have the chance.” 

“What I mean is—do you believe in palmists?” 

“T do not. Good-by.” 

“Because a palmist told me —— 

“The door,” said Mr. Pynsent, “is one of those which 
close automatically when the handle is released.” 

Having tested this statement and proved it correct, Sam 
went back to his own quarters, where he found Mr. Clar- 
ence—Hash—Todhunter, the popular and energetic chef 
of the tramp steamer Araminta, awake and smoking a 
short pipe. 

“Who was the old boy?” inquired Mr. Todhunter. 

“That was my uncle, the head of the firm.” 

“Did I go to sleep in his room?” 

“You did.” 

“I’m sorry about that, Sam,” said Hash with manly 
regret. “TI had a late night last night.” 

He yawned spaciously. Hash Tocdhunter was a lean, 
stringy man in the early thirties, with 2 high forehead and 
a ruminative eye. Irritated messmates who had played 
poker with him had sometimes compared this eye to that 
of a perishing fish; but to the critic whose judgment was 
not biased and inflamed by recent pecuniary losses it would 
have been more suggestive of a parrot which has looked on 
life and found it full of disillusionment. There was a strong 
pessimistic streak in Hash, and in his cups he was accus- 
tomed to hint darkly that if everyone had their rights he 
would have been in the direct line of succession to an earl- 
dom. It was a long and involved story, casting great dis- 
credit on all the parties concerned; but as he never told it 
twice in the same way, little credence was accorded to it by 
a discriminating foc’sle. For the rest, he cooked the best 
dry hash on the Western Ocean, but was not proud. 

“Hash,” said Sam, “‘I’m going over to England.” 

“Me too. We sail Monday.” 

“Do you, by Jove?”’ said Sam thoughtfully. “I’m sup- 
posed to be going on the Mauretania on Saturday, but I’ve 














half a mind to come with you instead. I don’t like the idea 
of six days téte-a-téte with Lord Tilbury.” 

“Who's he?” 

“The proprietor of the Mammoth Publishing Company, 
where I am going to work.” 

“Have you got the push here then?” 

It piqued Sam a little that this untutored man should so 
readily have divined the facts. He also considered that 
Hash had failed in tact. He might at least have pretended 
that he supposed it to be a case of handing in a resignation. 

“Yes, you might perhaps put it that way.” 

“‘Not because of me sittin’ in his chair?”’ 

“No. There are, apparently, a number of reasons. 
Hash, it’s a curious thing, my uncle taking it into his head 
to shoot me over to England. The other day a palmist 
told me that I was shortly going to take a long journey, 
at the end of which I should meet a fair girl. . . . Hash!” 

“Ur?” ° 

“IT want to show you something.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and produced a note case. 
Having done this, he paused. Then, seeming to overcome 
a momentary hesitation, he opened the case and from it, 
with the delicacy of an Indian priest at a shrine handling a 
precious relic, extracted a folded piece of paper. 

A casual observer, deceived by a certain cheery irre- 
sponsibility that marked his behavior, might have set Sam 
Shotter down as one of those essentially material young 
men in whose armor romance does not easily find a chink. 
He wouid have erred in this assumption. For all that he 
weighed a hundred and seventy pounds of bone and sinew 
and had when amused— which was often—a laugh like that 
of the hyena in its native jungle, there was sentiment in 
Sam. Otherwise this paper would scarcely have been in his 
possession. 

“But before showing it to you,” he said, eying Hash in- 
tently, ‘I would like to ask you a question. Do you see 
anything funny, anything laughable, anything at all ludi- 
crous, in a fellow going for a fishing trip to Canada and being 
stuck in a hut miles from anywhere with nothing to read and 
nothing to listen to except the wild duck calling to its mate 
and the nifties of a 
French-Canadian guide 
who couldn’t speak 
more than three words 
of English ” 

“No,” said Hash. 

“TI haven’t finished. 
Do you—to proceed 
see anything absurd in 
the fact that such a fel- 
low, in such a situation, 
finding the photograph 
of a beautiful girl tacked 
up on the wall of the hut 
by some previous visitor 
and having nothing else 
to look at for five weeks, 
should have fallen in 
love with this photo- 
graph? Think before 
you answer.” 

**No,’’ said Hash, 
after consideration. He 
was not aman whoread- 
ily detected the humor- 
ous aspect of anything. 

“That’s good,” said 
Sam. “And lucky for 
you. Because had you 
let one snicker out of 
yourself—just one—I 
would have smitten you 
rather forcibly on the 
beezer. Well, I did.” 

“Did what?” 

“Found this picture 
tacked up on the wall 
and fell in love with it. 
Look!” 

He unfolded the 
paper reverently. It 
now revealed itself as a 
portion of a page torn 
from one of those illus- 
trated journals which 
brighten the middle of 
the Englishman’s week. 
Its sojourn on the wall 
of the fishing hut had not improved it. It 
was faded and yellow, and over one corner 
a dark stain had spread itself, seeming to 
indicate that some occupant of the hut had 
at one time or another done a piece of care- 
less carving. Nevertheless, he gazed at it 
as a young knight might have gazed upon 
the Holy Grail. 

“Well?” 
Hash surveyed the paper closely. 
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“That’s mutton gravy,” he said, pointing at the stain 
and forming a professional man’s swift diagnosis. ‘ Beef 
wouldn’t be so dark.” 

Sam regarded his friend with a glance of concentrated 

loathing which would have embarrassed a more sensitive 
man. : y : 
“T show you this lovely face, all aglow with youth and 
the joy of life,’”’ he cried, “and all that seems to interest you 
is that some foul vandal, whose neck I should like to wring, 
has splashed his beastly dinner over it. Heavens, man, 
look at that girl! Have you ever seen such a girl?” 

“She’s not bad.” 

“Not bad! Can’t you see she’s simply marvelous?” 

The photograph did, indeed, to a great extent justify 
Sam’s enthusiasm. It represented a girl in hunting cos- 
tume, standing beside her horse. She was a trim, boyish- 
looking girl of about eighteen, slightly above the medium 
height; and she gazed out of the picture with clear, grave, 
steady eyes. At the corner of her mouth there was a little 
thoughtful droop. It was a pretty mouth; but Sam, who 
had made a study of the picture and considered himself the 
world’s leading authority upon it, was of opinion that it 
would look even prettier when smiling. 

Under the photograph, in leaded capitals, ran the words: 


A FAIR DAUGHTER OF NIMROD 
Beneath this poetical caption, it is to be presumed, there 


had originally been more definite information as to the 
subject’s identity, but the coarse hand which had wrenched 


















“‘She'e Impossible. I Mean, Throwing Onions at a Fellow" 





the page from its setting had unfortunately happened to 
tear off the remainder of the letterpress. 

“Simply marvelous,” said Sam emotionally. “What's 
that thing of Tennyson’s about a little English rosebud, 
she?” 

“Tennyson?” 

“Tennyson.” 

“There was a feller when I was on the Sea Bird, called 
Pennyman ——”’ 

“Oh, shut up! Isn’t she a wonder, Hash! And what is 
more—fair, wouldn’t you say?” 

Hash scratched his chin. He was a man who liked to 
think things over. 

“Or dark,”’ he said. 

“Idiot! Don't tell me those eyes aren’t blue.” 

“Might be,” admitted Hash grudgingly. 

“And that hair would be golden, or possibly a very light 
brown.” 

“How’m I to know?” 

“Hash,” said Sam, “the very first thing I do when I get 
to England is to find out who that girl is.” 

“Easy enough.”” Hash pointed the stem of his pipe at 
the caption. “ Daughter of Nimrod. All you got to do is 
get a telephone directory and look him up. It’l! give the 
address as well.” 

“How do you think of these things?’’ said Sam admir- 
ingly. “The only trouble is, suppose old man Nimrod 
lives in the country. He sounds like a hunting man.” 

“Ah!” said Hash. “There's that, o’course,”’ 

“No, my best scheme will be to find 
out what paper this is torn out of, and 
then search back through the files 
for the picture,” 

“Maybe,” said Hash. He had 
plainly lost interest in the subject. 

Sam was gazing dreamily at the 
picture. 

“ Do you see that little dimple just 
by the chin, Hash? My goodness, 
I'd give something to see that gir! 
smile!" He replaced the paper in his 
note case and sighed.. “Love is a 
wonderful thing, Hash.” 

Mr. Todhunter’s ample mouth 
curled sardonically. 

“‘When you’ veseen as 
much of life as I've,”” he 
replied, “you'd rather 
have a cup of tea.” 


u 


HE nameless indi- 

vidual who had tern 
from its setting the 
photograph which had 
so excited the admira- 
tion of Sam Shoiter had, 
as has been already in- 
dicated, torn untidily. 
Had he exercised a little 
more care, that love- 
lorn young man would 
have seen beneath the 
picture the following: 


Miss KAY DERRICK 
DAUGHTER OF 
Cou. Eustace DERRICK, 
or Mipways HAL, 

WILTs, 


And if he had hap- 
pened to be in Picca- 
dilly Circus on a certain 
afternoon some three 
weeks after his conver- 
sation with Hash Tod- 
hunter, he might have 
observed Miss Derrick 
in person, For she was 
standing on the isiand 
by the Fountain, wait- 
ing for a Number Three 
omnibus. 

His first impression, 
had he so beheld her, 
would certainly have 
been that the photo- 
graph, attractive 
though it was, did not 
do her justice, Four 
years had passed since 
it had been taken, and 
between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty- 
two many girila gain 

(Continued on 
Page 72) 
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practicing privately, some- 





The murder car was found 
on a back road 
seven hours later. [t had been 
atelen from in front of the 
tna Building last Saturday 
morning. The cashier died on 
the operating tabie at All 
Saints Hospital at 2:30 P.M 
He leaves a wife and three 
children. The loas, bank offi 
ciate anid, ia covered by in 
surance ANY AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER 


abandoned 


FTVUUS one of the com- 
['nene varieties of the 

thirty homicides a day 
in these United States last 
year. Our murder rate is 
7.2 per 100,000, and mount- 
ing. This is more than 
double that of Italy, with 
its vendettas and maffias 
objecta of our righteous 
Angio-Saxon acorn — fifteen 
times that of our blood 
cousins and next-door 
neighbors in Canada, 
twenty-four times that of 
Holland. 

This consolation remains 
to the victims— if the bul- 
let is recovered from the 
hody it can be traced con- 
clusively today not only to 





times in state and munici- 
pal service, sometimes in 
the Department of Justice. 
He is not a detective, as the 
word is understood, but a 
criminologist, never appear- 
ing in front of the scene. 
His interest in the subject 
dates from his appearance 
as an agent of the New York 
State attorney-general’s 
office in a murder case in 
1917. The war intervened 
and Mr. Waite entered the 
service of the Department 
of Justice. But in 1919 he 
began the thitherto unat- 
tempted task of collecting 
and standardizing the de- 
tails and measurements of 
every known make and 
model of pistol and revolver 
in the world. He had no 
conception of the extent of 
this task when he began. It 
has taken him six years of 
continuous effort. The 
murder case which set him 
on the trail had its begin- 
nings on an upstate New 
York farm more than ten 
years ago. 








the caliber, make and model 
of the gun that fired it but 
with rare exceptions to the 
identical barrel. It isasorry 
recompense to the victim, but a considerable one to society, 

In Chicago during the first three months of this year 112 
persons died violent deaths, quite apart from the 1565 killed 
by motor cars, and the victims of bad liquor and other non- 
violent accidents. Eight of the 112 were slain by gunmen 
engaged in robbery, and twelve were bandits shot down by 
the police. There were something like 1400 gun holdups 
in the same city, and in Illinois seventy-three banks were 
held up in 1924 

In New York City 1747 murders have been committed 
in the last seven years, with 231 convictions in the same 
period, In London last year there were twenty-eight 
murders only, one by 
gunshot. 

The normal Amer- 
ican crime of 
lence is by gunshot; 
90 per cent, the 
American Bar Asso- 
clation hae esti- 
mated. Even the im- 
migrant whose hand 
is trained to the knife 
by centuries of in- 
heritance weually 
trades his blade for a 
gat on the threshold 
of Eflis Island. 

Until now, with 
some 10,000 homi- 
cides a year in the United States, the recovery of the 
bullet in «a gunshet case seldom has been of signai service 
in solving the crime. Beyond identifying the caliber, noth- 
ing was at al! certain. Any further identification has been 
as apt to defeat justice as to aid it. 


Vite 


Pistet, 
Caliber, 


The Newest Thing in Evidence 


N THE trial of Gerald Chapman in Connecticut last 

spring four experts on firearms testified, two for the 
prosecution, two for the defense. None was a professional 
expert witness, and all were men of undoubted familiarity 
with firearms and of unquestioned good faith. Yet each pair 
exactly contradicted the other, and it has developed since 
that the disputed marking on the bullets in evidence was a 
casual protrusion bearing no relation to the true identifica- 
tion of the bullet to the weapon that discharged it. Two 
experts testified that the bullets unmistakably came from 
Chapman's gun, two more experts swore that the bullets 
unquestionably were not fired from Chapman's gun, and 
the jury presumably disregarded both pairs of opinions. 
Ainerican juries regularly are confronted with such situ- 
ations. 


The Smatiest 
Automatic 
10 don have got no further than occasionally linking up 
Aes 

tual Size 


Three Freak Firearms, AU Deadly—a Kaife Pistol, a Pencil Pistol, and a Window 


or Deoorframe Aiarm Gun 


But today it may be set down as a scientific fact, and a 
postwar discovery now first made public, that no two 
revolvers or pistols ever leave precisely the same marks 
upon a bullet, and that it now is possible and practicable 
to link the bullet to the weapon in virtually every instance. 

They can be identified, not by opinion, however expert, 
but by visual evidence which a jury or judge can see and 
comprehend. 

In other words, any revolver or automatic, seemingly an 
exact duplicate of thousands of others, finger-prints each 
bullet it fires as characteristically as Nature marks our 
finger tips, one from another, and these characteristics, for 

the first time, are charted, under- 
stood, measured and photographed. 
The same is true of rifles, but this 
territory still is being explored. 
Somewhere in the United States, 
it may be predicted, a notorious mur- 
der mystery will be solved by this 
method within the next year or so; 
an assassin singled out of the crowd or an innocent 
victim of cirecumstapces exonerated. 

Some progress toward this end has been made in 
France and Great Britain, but indiscriminate gun car- 
rying is not a police problem in Europe and murder 
there by gunfire is a rare crime. So Paris and Lon- 


a given shell or bullet to a pistol or revolver already 
in the possession of the pelice. It has remained for 
a group of four Americans to collect the data and 
perfect the mechanical means whereby a recovered 
bullet can be said positively to have been or not to have 
been fired from a specific gun; or in the absence of the 
gun, to be traced almost certainly to the caliber, make 
and model. 
The four are Charles E. Waite and Major Calvin 
H. Goddard, of New York City; Philip CG. Gravelle, 
of South Orange, New Jersey; and John H. Fisher, of 
Hollis, Long Island. Mr. Fisher is a physicist, formerly 
of the Bureau of Standards, whose special interests are 
micro-measurement and physical and chemical analysis 
of fibers, lints, gunpowders, bloodstains and dust. Mr. 
Gravelle is the only American ever to be awarded the 
Barnard Medal of the British Royal Microscopic 
Society, and is an internationally known authority on 
microphotography. 
Major Goddard, a reserve officer of the Ordnance 
Department, was educated for medicine; but his first 
and true love is guns— any gun and all guns. A firearms en- 
thusiast, he resigned as head of the Cornell clinic in New 
York on June first to give all his time to aiding Mr. Waite. 
Mr. Waite is the pioneer and has gathered the others around 
him. He has been an investigator all his life, sometimes 





At the break of dawn on 
Monday, March 22, 1915, 
Charley Stielow, rubbing 
the sleep from his eyes as he trudged toward the barn to 
tend the stock, found the body of a woman in her night- 
dress on the doorstep of his house. The woman was dead 
shot through the heart. Stielow recognized her as Margaret 
Wolcott, housekeeper for his employer, Charles B. Phelps, 
a farmer of West Shelby, Orleans County. The tracks of 
her bare feet in the light new fall of snow showed that she 
had run from the Phelps home, almost opposite, collapsing 
on the doorstep of the tenant house, occupied by Stielow. 


Fourteen Suspects and Only One Clew 


TIELOW crossed the road, found the kitchen door of 

the Phelps house open, a bullet hole in one of the four 
panes of door glass, and Phelps, a man of seventy, uncon- 
scious on the kitchen floor with three bullet wounds in his 
body. A lamp, the oil burned low, smoked on a near-by 
table. Stielow ran to a neighbor and gave the alarm. 

The telephone brought a doctor, the sheriff and other 
officers. Meanwhile and later the neighbors and the curious, 
as is usual in a rural crime, had overrun the place, obliter- 
ating and confusing most of the clews. Three footprints in 
a snow bank were covered by the sheriff and a bloodhound 
put on the scent, but to no helpful result. 

Phelps died in a hospital at one P.M. without regaining 
consciousness. All that had been established at the end of 
the day, and of many more days, was that Phelps and his 
housekeeper had been shot with a .22 caliber weapon, that 
the crime occurred about eleven o’clock Sunday night, that 
robbery was the 
motive-—the bu- 
reau in which 
Phelps was reputed 
to keep his money 
having been rifled 
and that Phelps ap- 
parently had been 
called to the door 
by his assassin after 
he had gone to bed. 

It was the first 
murder in Orleans 
County, an agricul- 
tural community, 
in more than a gen- 














eration, with conse- 
quent hue and ery. 
Casual suspicion 
fell more or less on fourteen different persons, with noth- 
ing tangible against any one. The county officers, who 
were, of course, without experience in homicide cases, 
traveled in circles and their constituents grew sarcastic at 
their efforts. 


Largest and Smatiest Pistol Car+ 
tridges, Exact Size 
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Phelps, a bachelor, was popularly supposed to keep large 
sums secreted about the house. He usually hired tramp 
labor and sometimes had had trouble with his help when pay 
day came. Stielow had hired out to him for one year eleven 
days before the murder. On the night of the murder, Stielow, 
his wife, their two children, Mrs. Stielow’s mother and Mrs. 
Stielow’s brother, Nelson Green, slept in the tenant house. 

Stielow, thirty-seven years old, a hulking German who 
had been brought from Germany by his parents when 
he was two years old, had been a farm hand from boy- 
hood. He could neither read nor write, and had the frame 
of an ox. He was mild-mannered and never had been in 
trouble. His brother-in-law, Nelson Green, could read and 
write, but was of at least as low intelligence as Stielow, 
and an inexperienced youth. 

















A Mount for Microscopic Examination of Single Bullets 


The sheriff’s office still was searching for .22 caliber re- 
volvers when the coroner’s inquest was held on March 
twenty-sixth, and everyone in the vicinity who possessed 
such a firearm was under technical suspicion. At the in- 
quest, Stielow and Green swore that neither had a gun. 
But it turned out that Stielow owned a cheap .22 caliber 
revolver, a .22 caliber rifle and a shotgun, and three days 
later he gave the revolver and rifle to a younger brother- 
in-law to hide. 


Arrests and Confessions 


MARTING under the criticism of the community, the 
county officers called in a private detective agency 
when ten days had elapsed without an arrest. The detective 
agency was paid a per diem for each man on the case, with 
the additional prospect of the rewards that had been offered. 
On April twentieth two of the operatives arrested Nelson 
Green, and at two o'clock thenext morning procured Green’s 
signature to a confession that Stielow and he had done 
the murders. 

At dawn that morning Stielow was arrested and lodged 
in jail at Albion, the county seat, separately from Green. 
He denied the crime, 
but said that he had a 


The two turned back after her, shot her through the 
glass, returned to the bedroom, ransacked the bureau, 
found the money; and leaving the house, heard and saw 
Miss Wolcott pounding and clawing at the front door of 
the tenant house, screaming to be admitted. Ignoring her 
cries, the pair entered the rear door of the house, discussed 
the screams with the womenfolk and went to bed. Each 
accused the other of having kept all the money — “about 
$200.” 

Stielow never signed the confession, and repudiated it 
at the trial, which began July twelfth. The detective 
had tricked him into agreeing to a prepared account of the 
crime, he declared, by telling him that “the fellow that 
done the shooting is the fellow we want; you Ought to be 
home with your family where you belong. It_don’t make 

no difference what you swear to; I give you my word 

it won’t hurt you.” é 

Stielow asserted also that the detective had told him 
he would give him astar and make a deputy sheriff out of 
him; said that he was too good aman to be chambermaid- 
ing cows; that he ought to be a detective and wear dia- 
monds. Admittedly Stielow and the detective had left 
the presence of the other witnesses to the confession 
four times during its making and talked privately. 
According to the detective, Stielow had asked each 
time to see his wife and ask her about details of time. 
There was no detail in the purported confession 
which was not common knowledge at the time, save 
only the admission of the crime. The state failed 
to present a convincing motive. Neither the con- 
fession nor the prosecution shed the least light upon 
what became of the money and the purse that were 
missing from Phelps’ bureau. 

An expert for the prosecution testified that under 
the microscope he had found nine abnormal defects in 
the flare of the muzzle of Stielow’s gun, and that he 
found nine corresponding peculiar scratches on the four 
bullets taken from the bodies. They were not visible 
to the naked eye, he said, until first detected under a 
lens; and he gave it as his best knowledge and belief 
that all the bullets had been fired from Stielow’s gun 
and could have been fired from no other. 

This was damning testimony to the defense, shaken by 
Stielow’s attorneys in only two details, both apparently 
trivial. It was brought out that the enlarged photograph 
of the bullet shown to the jury by the expert did not repro- 
duce the nine marks; that it was, curiously, a photograph 
of the opposite side of the bullet. Cross-examined as to 
why the uneven ridges at the very extremity of the barrel 
should mark the bullet, the expert explained: ‘The cylin- 
der fitted so tightly against the rear of the barrel that 
there was no leakage of gases at the breech. The full 
force of the gas following the bullet out the muzzle, the 
lead expands as it leaves the muzzle, fills in any depressions 
existing at the outer edge of the bore and receives scratches 
from the elevations existing between said depressions.” 


Stielow's defense consisted largely of a general denial. 
The great load on his heart which he wished to unburden 
was explained as being his guilty knowledge of having lied 
about the revolver and the rifle, nothing more. The confes- 
sion confessed nothing that was corroborated by the pros- 
ecution, with the possible exception of his ownership of the 
revolver, The only support produced for it was the testi- 
mony of the sheriff that shortly prior to the formal eonfes 
sion Stielow said to him in the presence of three witnesses, 
“I did it; I guess you know all about it.” 


The Swamp of Circumstance 


HE sheriff's testimony was a surprise. He had failed to 

mention this oral confession at the grand-jury session 
that led to Stielow’s indictmei., and the three other sup 
posed witnesses never did testify to it. 

As the court said in its charge to the jury: 

“I will say very plainly that were it not for the introduction 
of this statement dated April twenty-third and like state- 
ment of the defendant admitting his guilt, it would be the 
duty of the court to order the defendant's acquittal, .-. ." 

















The Mechanical Detaiis of the Comparison Bullet Mount 


A presumption of doubt having been pinned on the con 
feasions, even by the court, only one bit of solid ground 
remained in the swamp of surmise and circumstance which 
the prosecution presented, That was the expert's testimony 
that the bullets had been fired from Stielow’s revolver “and 
could have been fired from no other.”” On July twenty- 
third the jury found Stielow guilty of murder in the first 
degree and he was sentenced to die in the electric chair 
sometime during the week of September fifth. 

On the evening of Stielow’s conviction Nelson Green 
was wakened in his cell by his lawyer. “‘They’ve sent Stie- 

low to the chair,”’ the 
latter argued. 





great load on his heart, 
which he would un- 
burden if he could only 
see his wife. He was 
not allowed to see her; 
and the next day it 
was announced that 
Stielow had made a 
full confession, but 
had refused to sign it 
until he consulted with 
his wife. 

The two confessions 
checked generally, ex- 
cept that each accused 
the other of having in- 
stigated the crime and 
fired the shots. Ac- 
cording to these con- 
fessions the two had 
planned to rob Phelps. 
They had waited out-" 
side until Phelps was 
in bed, then rapped on 
the kitchen door. 
Phelps got out of bed, 
lit a lamp, carried it to 
the kitchen table and 
opened the door. 
There they shot him 
down when he re- 
sisted. As the pair 
moved toward the 
bedroom where they 
expected to find the 
money, Miss Wolcott 
ran out of her room 








“They've got thesame 
evidence against you, 
and you have even less 
money than Stielow te 
fight it. If you plead 
guilty to second- 
degree murder, and 
save the county the 
expense of a trial, I 
may be able to get you 
off with twenty years.” 

Green pleaded 
guilty and went to Au 
burn. Justice had 
been satisfied. The 
first murder in Orleans 
County in more thar a 
generation had been 
avenged. The case had 
cost the county be- 
tween $40,000 and 
$50,000, an expense 
that was reflected the 
next year in every cit- 
izen’s tax bills. 

Here was a murder 
case fairly typical of 
the United States, 
outside of the great 
cities, where killing is 
acommonplace. A hue 
and cry by a public 
scandalized by a rare 
crime, the helpless- 
ness of the local offi- 
cers and the public's 
impatience, the taking 
sides by factions and 








through the kitchen 
and out the door, 
closing it behind her. 


Three .38 Caliber Bullets, Mortal Bullet in the Center, Test Bullets From the Same Revolver on Either Side, 


on a Special Photographic Comparison Mount 


(Continued on 
Page i92) 
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The Progress Made by the American Railroad Under 


IVE years 
' ago the much 
discussed pe- 


riod of govern 
ment contro! and 
operation of the 
American railroad 
ended and private 
operation, work 
ing under the pro- 
visions of the 
a0 calied Trans 
portation Act, 
came in once again 
to try its hand at 
the old job. Few 
informed persons 
have ever asserted 
that the Transapor 
tation Act is an 
ideal measure. Ii 
has grave weak 
nesses. But it alao 
has its good points, 
and upen these 
such progress as 
our roade here in 
the United States 
have made since its 
enactment is very 
largely based. 
What real prog- 
reas bave our rail- 
roads made in the 
last half decade? 
Go to the aver- 
age railroad presi- 
dent and ask him 
that question and 
he will begin to 
dazzle you with 
statistica. He will 
tel} you how many 
milee an average 
box car has gone in 





the Workings of the Transportation Act 


been, in recent 
years at least, the 
weakest — the sell- 
ing of the trans- 
portation that it 
manufactures— it 
has made the least 











progress. Yeteven 
here some real in- 
novations, some 
good beginnings, 
have been made 
within the five- 
year period. 


Jron Horses 


ONSIDER 

these things in 
detail. For bet- 
tered operation 
for a better service 
to the public to- 
morrow as well as 
today—severai 
billions of dollars 
have been spent re- 
cently. In 1925 
this expenditure 
for new railroad 
equipment of 
every sort, fixed 
and moving, will 
exceed $1,350,- 
000,000. 'This vast 
sum is divided into 
two major parts 
that which goes for 
an enlarged or a 
bettered pathway 
fortheiron horse 
and this means 
terminals and 
bridges and tun- 
nels as well as open 








anaverageday and 
how he and his fel- 
lows have in- 


A Group ef Barty Railroad Pioneers. 
Western Lines, 


creased the average loading of the aforesaid average freight 
ear-- with the aid and codperation of the shipper. He will 
speak of operating economies. Which is all very well as 
far as it goes. But the man on the street is not quite willing 
to take this as the full measure of railroad progress. Good 


car loading, good car move- 
ment, he believes to be but 
a part of good railroad op- 
eration and he assumes that 
our roads are well operated. 
With improved motive 
power and cars, bettered 
tracks and enlarged ter- 
minals, they ought to be 
making a good showing in 
their daily performance 


Progress 


V THAT the man on the 

street wants to know is 
what progress our roads are 
making in the permanent 
betterment of their proper- 
ties, in the extension of 
their facilities, in radical 
advances in the science of 
inland transport. 

It is a fair question, and 
the answer is not disap- 
pointing. 

In the five years since the 
enactment of the Trans- 
portation. Act and the re- 
turn of the railroads of 
the United States to private 
operation, distinct progress 
hes been made in these 
things; much more in some 
of them than in others. In 


its operating technic 


In the Center is James J. Hill, the Organizer of the Northern Pacific Railway a 
The Locomotive is the First Operated by Mr. Hilti 


not only in the intricate business of 


moving its trains but in all the mechanical details that 
go toward the perfection of that movement—the thing in 
which it has ever been strongest, the American railroad has 
made the greatest progress. In the thing in which it has 


move over that pathway. 


ad Many Other 


tracks—and that 
which goes for the 
rolling stock to 


Consider for the moment the 


new rolling stock, which in this year of grace will absorb 
some $400,000,000 of the entire capital expenditure for 


new equipment. 


This takes no account whatsoever of 


rebuildings, ne matter how extensive, of the existing 

















pro? 
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ita Derut in Chicage Recentiy 


70,000 locomotives and 
3,000,000 cars of the Amer- 
ican railroad. The man on 
the street is not particu- 
larly interested in the du- 
plication of existing and 
time-honored standards of 
engines or of cars. 

“What are you doing 
that is new?” he demands 
insistently of the American 
railroad. “What real prog- 
ress are you making?” 

Fair questions, these. 

Take this one of rolling 
stock; start at the very be- 
ginning —atthelocomotive. 
The locomotive is not only 
the life, the pulling power, 
the vibrancy of the train, 
but in a large sense of the 
railroad itself. What is be- 
ing done to improve it— not 
to supplant the steam lo- 
comotive with electric 
power or any other sort 
of power, but with the 
foundation energy of steam 
itself? 

These are fair questions, 
and here are the answers: 

In the past five years—in 
fact in the past two years 
the development of the 
steam locomctive here in 
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the United States has 
taken a great new spurt 
forward. In the centennial 
year of its history, the iron 
horse has experienced ‘a 
rejuvenation. For the first 
eighty-five years of its de- 
velopment the growth of 
our steam locomotive was 
very largely one of dimen- 
sions. It is only within the 
past ten or fifteen years, 
when the utter limit of 
practical outer dimensions 
had been reached, that se- 
rious thought was given to 
its intensive development. 

When the big new Hora- 
tio Allen pulled into Albany 
station for the first time, 
not many weeks ago, some 
of the old-timers who hang 
about that important hub 
of railroad traffic were in- yaa 
clined to be a bit skeptical. Te 

“Looks as if they’d hung 
*bout everything on him 
‘cept the kitchen stove,” 
said one of the most hard- 
boiled of the station loung- 
ers, a car-wheel greaser 








from up Cohoes way. 

And so it did. The Ho- 
ratio Allen—newest of the 
engine fleet of the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, and named after the first 
man to operate a locomotive in America— violates 
most of the pet and time-honored traditions of our 
locomotive builders. In it these have been tossed to 
the winds. Not only are the fine, slim, greyhound- 
like lines of the American locomotive at its best 
almost entirely gone, but inwardly a transforma- 
tion—hardly less than revolutionary—has been 
worked. Chief of these unseen changes is the fire 
box. Almost from time immemorial this has fol- 
lowed pretty closely a certain accepted type. 
Through the boiler, some 200 or more pipes, called 
flues, have led from the fire box to the smokestack 
and exhaust and so have carried the heat right 
through the water. This originally was the type of 
boiler used also in steamships and steamboats. 

In recent years great progress has been made, 
however, in the development of the marine boiler. 
In all important vessel construction today the so- 
called Scotch tube type has become the accepted 
thing. In this the water is carried in pipes over the 
fire grates in a manner similar to the steam-heating 
system of modern residences. Steam is generated 
far more readily than in a flue boiler, and a higher 
pressure is realized. In other steam locomotives the 
pressure gauge generally shows from 175 to 200 
pounds to the square inch. In the Horatio Allen, 
which has both 
Scotch tubes and 


East and West 
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flues, it will vary 
all the way from 
375 to 400 pounds. 
In a tube-boiler lo- 
comotive it might 
be adjusted to 
1000 pounds. The 
chief facter to be 
observed is one of 
safety. It is ob- 
vious that if an en- 
gineis derailed and 
goes rolling off 
down the bank on 
its side a broken 
pipe at 175 pounds 
is a far less 
disagreeable and 
dangerous thing 
than one carrying 
all the way from 
400 pounds up- 
ward. 


New Types 


HIS is the chief 
argument 
against the loco- 
motive of the 
Allen type. Now 
consider some of 











desire to be technical or tc 
obtrude British thermal 
units, it may be said that it 
takes a certain high degree 
of heat to bring water to 
boiling and on tosteam, of a 
rather low grade. To make 
steam, of afar higher grade, 
however, takes very little 
heat in excess of that which 
goes to make the low-grade 
sort, This is the chief aim 
and purpose then not only of 
the Allen but of all the new 
types of locomotives. The 
boiler is the lungs of the 
steam locomotive— its 
breathing power. Better 
that breathing power and 
you have increased the en- 
tire hauling power. 

Lines may be tossed to 
the dogs. It matters not 
that French and British de- 
signers have succeeded 
somehow in retaining the 
fine lines of their locomo- 
tives, as carefully planned 
for appearance as the high- 
est grade private limousine. 
Do not, I pray you, men- 
tion the British locomotive 








The Pennsylvania Stas 


to the American designer. 

“That pretty thing is the 
most inefficient steam lo- 
comotive in the world,” he will tell you, “not alone 
with its cylinders and rods carefully and inaccessibly 
hidden under the boiler and beneath the frame but 
because of its poor steaming power. The thing that 
has saved it is that Welsh coal that all the English 
engines get. Put one of those little toys over there 
on a diet of American coal, particularly scne of the 
lignites that we dig out of our Western country and 
that our railroad operating people are so deter- 
mined to use, and watch it starve to death and 
stall and die on the rails.” 


tion, Philadeiphia 


Not Bigger, But Better 


RUTH to tell, the design of the American steam 
locomotive is changing through force of circum- 
stances. It can be no longer, no higher, no wider. 
The absolute limit in each of these dimensions has 
been reached, It can only be better. To make it 
better involves the use of a number of special! appli- 
ances, some of which are sizable and take a dea! of 
cubic space. The only path left for the engine de- 
signer is to fill out the open corners of his engine, to 
bring it gradually more and more to resemble a box 
ear; or, to let him down the least bit more gently, 
one of the square, unlovely but highly efficient elec- 
tric locomotives of the modern type. It is tragic but 
necessary. Seem- 

ingly there is no 














other way out. 
Modernity isshak- 
ing its fist under 
the ndses of senti- 
ment and tradi- 
tion. There are a 
few exceptions. 
The Chicago Great 
Western recently 
built a fairly light 
passenger locomo- 
tive for a train 
running between 
Rochester and 
St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, and by a 
little effort in the 
design managed to 
hide the various 
pipes and appur- 
tenances, and then 
by applying a bit 
of color and strip- 
ing to the outside 
of the engine, man- 
aged to produce a 
train puller that 
would compare 
most favorably 
with the British 
passenger locomo- 
tives; and these 
(Continued on 








the many in favor 
of it. With no 
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Shatis Were Bureting Among Those Planes Also, and Three Destroyers Raced Madly to Interpose the Impenetrable Dense Wall of Their Vomited Biack Smoke 














HE politician sat In the admiral’s cabin. Some two 
4st previously he had been rescued from a tor- 

pedoed liner—the enemy submarine had vanished as 
the smoke of the fleet's destroyer screen had blotched the 
blue sky at its junction with the heaving dark-blue sea— 
and singe, quite recently, he had been for @ short time the 
civilian ruler of the navy and—who shall predict in the 
wonderful game of politics? — might be again, his somewhat 
imperious request for sanctuary in the flagship herself was 
not one to be refused by any discreet naval officer. This 
recognition of his importance was already an incipient re- 
storative to a morale that had been pitiably devastated 
when the shock had occurred and the white-faced passen- 
gera had swarmed out on the liner’s deck. 

As now he poured himself out a third stiff peg of whisky 
from the admiral's decanter, he thought of his less fortu- 
nate fellow victims packed on board a tramp steamer, 
halted for that purpose by a shot across her bows, and 
privately congratulated himself that here—thanks to the 
clever li:tle gods of politics !—he was in comfort and safety. 
He was a large bland-faced man with a presence and a 
command of voice that the largest audience found electri- 
fying when he crashed his hand upon the orator’s table. 
For the moment, however, the divine spark had aban- 
doned him; he was now merely a flabby middle-aged per- 
son, slightly grotesque in a loaned and ill-fitting civilian 
suit of clothes, who had been shaken to the core by an 
uttes\y unexpected and awful experience. 

The admiral, the dark tan of his square-jawed face 
emphasized by his white tropical uniform, a cigar in his 
straight-lipped mouth, contemplated him with an impassi- 
bility that concealed a cynically amused tolerance. 

*Rut— it’s all so dreadfully sudden!"’ the politician had 
ejaculated. “When we left port there was something of a 
crisis, it’s true— but the last news I had was of enthusiastic 
no-more-war meetings to put pressure on the Government. 
I myself cabled ‘Keep out of it.’” 

The admiral shifted his cigar along his straight mouth. 

“Very unkind of the enemy to sink you after that,” he 
said politely, with perhaps the faintest glint of ironic 


humor in his heavy-lidded gray eyes. 
have known who was on board.” 

The politician looked at him with a face that was beat- 
ifically simple. 

“I don’t think they could,” he agreed. 
principles are too well known—and I have been personally 
on the best of terms with some of the highest naval author- 


“They couldn’t 


“My pacific 


ities of the enemy. They assured me of their gratitude 
when I secured the abandonment of our provocative arma- 
ments.” 

“T can imagine they would,” remarked the admiral 
grimly. He looked, with a sardonic interest, at this flabby- 
faced man who had talked himself into control of a vital 
service of the empire and remembered the press-trumpeted 
declamation of a great moral gesture to the world, which, 
translated into practice, had meant the cessation of work 
on the only first-class strategically useful base in these 
waters. That great moral gesture was now—short of a 
miracle—equivalent to a condemnation to death not only 
for everyone in that ship but in the accompanying fleet; a 
corollary which for the admiral was tempered with the 
grim satisfaction of having the author of it on board—de- 
liciously, at his own imperative request—to share it. It 
was a corollary of which the pafitician was, so far, blissfully 
in ignorance. 

“But why?” said the politician. “‘Why have we gone 
to war? It seems madness to me; utter jingo madness!” 

The admiral critically examined the ash on his cigar end. 

“Because, my dear sir, we were confronted with the 
choice of going into the war as a whole or in fragments.” 
He spoke in a voice that suggested fatigue at explaining the 
obvious. “The moment the issue was raised, those towhom 
the result was of vital concern ranged themselves very 
naturally together, however incomprehensible it may seem 
to politicians.” 

The politician stared at him and muttered, under his 
breath, something that sounded like “‘Damn!’’ Solongas the 
public was gripped in a war fever of patriotism the political 
party of which he was a distinguished ornament had not 
the ghost of a chance of office. He drew a long breath. 








“How long do you think it’ll last?”’ he asked. 

“Four or five years; perhaps longer,’”’ replied the ad- 
miral, quietly matter-of-fact. 

“Impossible!” 

The admiral merely shrugged his shoulders. 

There was a moment’s silence during which the slash of 
the sea against the ship’s sides was plainly audible, and 
then the politician spoke again. 

“Where are you going?” 

The admiral smiled grimly. 

“We are going, if possible, to effect a junction with the 
American light-cruiser squadron and throw ourselves in 
the way of the enemy’s descent on Mang.” 

“Mang?” 

The admiral smiled again, still grimly. 

“You've heard of it, I suppose? Mang is a little island 
that is the key to the Western Pacific. Presumably, they 
intend te make sure of Mang first; after that they can not 
only gobble up other territory at their leisure but they have 
a sporting chance of keeping it indefinitely.” The admiral 
smiled again. “It’s what one calls elementary strategy,” 
he added. 

The politician frowned. He had more than a vague sense 
that this imperturbable officer—only an admiral, after 
all—was secretly laughing at him. 

“T still don’t quite understand,”’ he said. “‘ How can the 
enemy possibly hope to keep Mang? They are bound to 
be defeated. The combined British and American fleets 
outnumber them. Isn’t that true?”’ 

“It would be if the combined British and American fleets 
could come into action in the Western Pacific,” replied the 
admiral. “The beauty of the picture from the enemy’s 
point of view is that they can by no possibility do so. 
Fleets require bases. The American Pacific Fleet is at this 
moment concentrating at its nearest base—Pearl Harbor, 
in the Hawaiian Islands. If it met and fought the enemy 
fleet just outside Pearl Harbor, doubtless the enemy would 
be defeated. But it will not meet.the fleet there. The 
enemy, thanks to geography, holds the strategical initia- 
tive. The moment war breaks out it is vital for the 
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United States to retain Mang. Therefore the American 
Fleet must go westward to protect it. If the American 
Fleet starts at once it will find the enemy have arrived in 
force five days before them, and the unprotected oil depots 
at Mang will either have gone up in flames or be in the 
enemy’s possession. You can’t put a fleet into action with 
bunkers three-quarters empty; neither, in the presence of 
an enemy, can you refuel at sea from colliers and tankers. 
Therefore—unless the American people and politicians go 
mad and order a holocaust of their fleet—the Americans 
will advance very slowly from Honolulu, escorting a vast 
and clumsy armada of transports and store ships, and seize 
advanced bases as they progress. 

“In the course of perhaps six months American naval 
power may begin to make itself felt in the Western Pacific. 
In the meantime, of course, the enemy will have turned 
Mang into a second Helgoland.” The admiral smiled 
again. ‘Rather a long explanation, I’m afraid. But 
that’s what the American Fleet looks like from the other 
side.” 

The politician was more impressed than he cared to 
show. He began to have a feeling that the ship in whose 
comfortable cabin he sat was perhaps not the safest place, 
after all. 

“But the British Fleet surely is strong enough to fight 
the enemy single-handed?” he urged. 

“Again it would be if the British Fleet were here in its 
full strength,’’ smiled the admiral. ‘‘But the ultimate 
strength of a fleet resides in its battleships, and—for rea- 
sons you yourself presumably can explain better than I 
can—the nearest British base which can accommodate a 
modern battleship or battle cruiser is Malta, ten thousand 
miles away. A warship must have a base to retire to if it is 
even only slightly hurt in a battle. Our largest ships here 
are the ten-thousand-ton cruisers armed with seven-and-a- 
half-inch guns, which I have the honor to command. As 
we shall surely sooner or later bump into a squadron of 
enemy battle cruisers armed with fourteen-inch guns—and 


possibly even their battleships which have sixteen-inch— 
you can estimate for yourself our utility.” 

The politician’s eyes protruded from his bland flabby 
face. 

“But why—why are you at sea, then?’’ he cried. 

Again the admiral] smiled grimly as he shifted his cigar 
along his straight mouth. 

‘‘We're going to try to delay the occupation of Mang 
by getting on the enemy’s transport route,” he said. “‘A 
useful little job of work before we go to the bottom,” 

The politician felt suddenly uncomfortable in his stom- 
ach—an almost physical drop and turn of his viscera. 

“But this is suicide!’’ he ejaculated. 

‘*Let us call it a great moral gesture; shall we?” smiled 
the admiral. ‘‘A stimulus to the empire to avenge us—as 
it will.” 

The politician was silent for a moment. He seemed short 
of breath. His flabby face was very white. 

“According to you, then—the enemy is going to win?” 
he said desperately. ‘‘We can’t stop them?” 

The admiral rose from his chair and looked for a moment 
out of the large stern windows at the running blue waves 
broken by the long straight line of foam diverging from the 
ship’s side as she thrust through the water. Behind them 
the other ships of the squadron were strung out, and away 
across to the horizon, serrated by the wave tops, were the 
diminished toylike silhouettes of the flanking light cruisers, 
pearl-gray in the morning sun. 

“No,” he replied brusquely. ‘For us here—we have no 
chance. We're a forlorn hope. We ought to be the spear- 
head of a fleet of battleships and battle cruisers; and thanks 
to you, my dear sir, and those like you, the battleships and 
battle cruisers are ten thousand miles away. But they will 
come. The enemy will have it all their own way for the first 
six months of this war, perhaps the first year. They think 
that then we shall recognize the impossibility of going on. 
That’s where they make the mistake. British or Amer- 
icans—the Anglo-Saxon race has never broken off a war 
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yet until that war was won, no matter how many years it 
has taken. And the next few years, at an immense cost in 
lives and money, will be spent by Britain and the United 
States in slowly retrieving a situation that--but for the 
politicians in both countries—need never have arisen at 
all.’ He turned fully to the politician and smiled at him. 
“But you and I, my dear sir, will not see the end. We shall 
be dead.” 

He picked up his cap from the table and went out. The 
politician was suddenly horribly conscious of the lift and 
subsidence of the ship. Was he going to be sick on the ad- 
miral’s floor’? 

He waited for a few minutes in the solitude of that cabin, 
staring through the stern windows at the horizon line that 
rose steadily upward and then sank down again. Should he 
demand to be put off the ship, conveyed in a fast destroyer 
to some place of safety? He felt in advance the futility of 
such a request. That grim-faced admiral would certainly 
refuse to diminish his force for the private convenience of 
any individual. And it was by his own insistence that he 
was here— being borne forward to fantastic peril! He saw 
nothing humorous in the irony of it. He cursed himself 
savagely for a fool. 

The solitude got on his nerves. He must go out, find 
some populated part of the ship, see for himself what was 
happening. Even now, while he was in this cabin whose 
principal and intermittent view was over the long white 
wake of churned water streaming behind them, the enemy 
might be appearing over the horizon toward which they 
sped. 

He could and did imagine it, with a sudden sharp in- 
vasion of panic, an uncomfortable disturbance of the 
nerve center in his abdomen, a trembling of all his limbs. 
At that moment if anyone had entered the cabin he could 
not have summoned up a voice with which to speak, could 
only have gasped inarticulately. But no one did. He 
seemed to be left indefinitely alone—alone, perhaps, until 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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The Ships Were Now Pouring All the Black Smoke They Could From Their Funnets. 


Boxes Floating on the Sea Were Also Emitting Thick Clouds of Vapor 
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N THE evening 
of February 18, 
1919, me and 


Henry Eiton and Char- 

lie Hiner was sitting 

around the stove in 

our billet, which was the front room of 
an old stone house in a little town in Ger- 
many. We was all privates in the Thir- 
teenth Field Artillery; part of the Army 
of Occupation which had marched up into 
Germany after the Armistice the autumn before. “Ever 
since the end of the war,” said Cherlie, “I ain’t had no in- 
terest in this man’s army at all. I want to go home. 
That's all I want; I want to go home. Instead of which, 
it looks ilke I got te spend the rest of my life in this God- 
forsaken hole.” 

“Cheer up, Charlie,” I said. “ We'll all get home some- 
time.” 

“If we live that long,”’ said Charlie. “And in the mean- 
time, here we are in the dirtiest little town in all Germany. 
I never seen such a dump; no electric lights, no railroad, no 
stores, nothing but a few dozen housee perched on a windy 
hill. And ne inhabitants except these stupid-looking 
Dutchmen and these pigs that wanders around the streets. 
I wish | was back in Kansas City. I want to go home.” 

“So do I,” said Henry. “ But it don’t do no good to keep 
hollering about it all the time.” 

““] never seen such weather,” said Charlie. “‘ Rain, rain, 
rain ali the time. Or else snow. No sunshine at all. And I 
never seen such a life. Work, work, work all the time; 
grooming horses, cleaning harness, washing wagons, stand- 
ing inspections, getting bawled out by everything from 
corporals to generals, and all for the sake of winning a war 
that was over three months ago. I want to go home.” 

Charlie was such a sorrowful old bozo that me and 
Henry sort of wanted to cheer him up someway, but we 
wasn't exactly bubbling over with joy ourselves, and we 
couldn't think of much to say. So we just sat there looking 
at the old German stove and thinking about America so 
far away. ; 

And then Charlie got out his jew’s-harp and started 
playing the Funeral March by Chopping, I think he called 
it. You wouldn't think a jew's-harp could make much 
music; but Charlie put his whole soul into it, and it pretty 
near made us cry, it was so mournful, and we were so low 
in our minds and homesick. 

And after a while Charlie quit playing and we started to 
ge to bed, And Charlie said, “ There ain't no joy left for us 
as long as we are in the Army. Every day is like every other 
day, and none of them worth a damn.” 

Kut the very next day, which was February nineteenth, 
we got a surprise. As soon as we had lined up for reveille 
the first sergeant said, ““The Y. M. C. A. is giving a free 
boat ride up the Rhine River tomorrow. One hundred men 
out of this battery may go. We go to Ulmen in trucks, 
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down to Coblenz by train, and up the river by steamboat, 
returning tomorrow night. All men wishing to take this 
boat ride step one pace to the front.” 

Everybody was too surprised to make a move; nobody 
stepped out. I was standing between Charlie and Henry. 

“Fine! whispered Henry. “Just the thing old Charlie 
needs to cheer him up.” 

“What's the matter with youse guys?” yelled the first 
sergeant. “Fine boat ride! See the beautiful city of 
Coblenz! See the big river! See all them famous castles! 
All men that want to go, step one pace to the front.” 

Still nobody stepped out. At first everybody was sur- 
prised; now they begun to get suspicious. 

“IT wouldn’t volunteer for nothing like that,” said 
Charlie. ‘“ There’s a catch to it somewhere.” 

“There might be,” I said. 

“Sure there’s a catch to it,” said Charlie. ‘‘ Would the 
Army or the Y. M. C. A., for no reason at all, give us a nice 
free boat ride? Does it sound reasonable?” 

“Come on!” called the sergeant. “If you poor saps 
won't volunteer, I'll have to pick a detail and make 
you go.” 

“Probably,” said Charlie, ““when they get us down to 
Coblenz they'll make us dig a big ditch, like they did at 
Brest. And only the officers will go on the boat ride.” 

The first sergeant came walking down the line. 

“Hey, there, Charlie Hiner,” he said, “don’t you know 
you're at attention? Don’t you know, you poor recruit, 
that you ain’t supposed to talk when you're at attention? 
All right, since you got so much to say about it, you can be 
the first to volunteer for the boat ride. Come on!” And he 
made poor old Charlie step out in front. 

“Last call!"’ yelled the sergeant. ‘Who else wants to go 
on the boat ride?” 

Finally one poor little guy down at the end of the line 
stepped out. 

“‘ At-a-boy!” said the sergeant. “‘Who else?” 

Two or three men came out rather doubtfully, then a 
few more, and then several dozen. 

“Henry,” I said, “maybe there is something in this 
after all. I believe I'll take a chance.” 

I stepped out, and a moment later Henry joined me, 
just in time to get in with the first hundred to volunteer. 
The sergeant took our names, and we were dismissed for 
breakfast. 


’ 


“The Trip Ain't Over Yet," He Said. 
“Probably When We Get to Mayen, 
That M. P. Captain Will be There’’ 


As usual, it was a damp, dark, chilly 
morning. Heavy clouds overhead, and 
the air filled with a drifting mist that was 
almost a drizzling rain. As we slopped 
along through the mud of the main street 
up to the kitchen, Charlie become even more melancholy 
than the weather. 

“The first day I was ever in the Army at Jefferson Bar- 
racks,” he said, “they called for volunteers that could 
drive cars. And when a lot of us stepped out, hoping for 
soft jobs, they give us wheelbarrows, and we spent all the 
next week moving dirt. Since then I never volunteer for 
nothing. It ain’t safe; there’s always some dirty work 
behind it.” 

The battery kitchen was at the little town hall. We got 
our oatmeal! and coffee, and sat on one of the wooden 
benches to eat. And Charlie started up again. 

“Of all the poor fish I ever seen in all my life, you two got 
the world beat for the poorest and the fishiest.” 

“What's the matter?” I said. 

“To go and volunteer for this fake boat ride. It’s bad 
enough to get caught, like I did. But to walk right into it 
on purpose!” 

“We don’t know,” said Henry. “It might be all right.” 

“Not likely,” said Charlie sadly. ‘‘ Remember how on 
the transport they called for all tobacco chewers to gather 
around? And remember how them poor victims crowded 
in, looking for a hand-out of free tobacco?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“ And remember how they found out that somebody had 
spit on the deck, and they had to spend all that day 
scrubbing the place up?”’ 

“I remember,” I said. 

“And yet you bite on this boat-ride thing. Some people 
are just like little children; always trustful, always getting 
stuck someway. Well, you can’t blame me.” 

We walked back to our billet. And the next we knew, 
the first sergeant come by and grabbed us all on a detail 
washing horses with lime-sulphur. 

All the horses in the outfit, since coming to Germany, 
had picked up millions of horse cooties, which were about 
four times the size of regular government-issue cooties, and 
were dark in color and very ferocious. So all the horses 
had to be given a bath with this strong lime-sulphur, which 
was supposed to kill the cooties, and which also pretty 
near ate the skin off our hands and warmed up the horses’ 
hides till they begun jumping around like a bunch of hop- 
toads. 

Me and Henry worked together, one of us holding a 
horse, the other swabbing him off, and both of us helping 
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with the language: ‘ Nice horsy, good horsy, we ain’t going 
to hurt yeu; hold still, you brute, or I'll bust in the top of 
your head!” 

After we had finished anointing each horse we had to 
rub him off and then trot him up and down the street so he 
wouldn’t catch cold. And we had to run along through the 
mud beside him. If we had tried to ride, the lime-sulphur 
would have eaten right through our pants. 

Charlie was working with another bunch, but once we 
caught a glimpse of him holding onto a horse and gazing 
off across the landscape with his usual dismal expression. 

“Look at him,” said Henry. “I ain’t seen anybody look 
so disgusted since they told my Uncle John he had become 
the father of twins.” 

“Poor old Charlie,”’ I said. 

“T hope,” said Henry, “the boat ride tomorrow turns 
out to be all right. It'll do Charlie a world of good; it’ll 
cheer him up.” 

“He needs it,” I said. “It’s a good thing the sergeant 
made him volunteer.” 

We worked all morning on them fool horses, then had a 
quick lunch, and came back and worked until three in the 
afternoon, which is about the time the sun goes down in 
Germany in the wintertime. We had supper at four; and 
by half-past four it was almost dark, and me and Henry 
and Charlie was stumbling along down the street, ap- 
proaching our billet, and all ready for another long dreary 
winter evening. 

“T never seen such a house as we got for a billet,” said 
Charlie. ‘‘ Half of it used as a stable for two cows, four pigs 
and a whole flock of hens. And the other half divided be- 
tween us three and old Johann and his wife.” 

As we came up to the front door Charlie looked affec- 
tionately at two signs he had put up on the front of the 
house. One of them said, “I want to go home!” The 
other had an arrow pointing down the road, and the words, 
“Kansas City, 5000 Miles.” 

We opened the door, and right away Charlie sniffed and 
let out a disgusted groan. “‘Sauerkraut!”’ he said as he 
went into the front room and opened up the window. “I 
never seen such people as these Germans, polluting the 
atmosphere of the whole house with sauerkraut. It’s 
worse than mustard gas.” 

“Well,” said Henry, lighting the old oil lamp on the 
table, ‘it’s their own house.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, ‘‘ but as long as we are living in the 
front room they got no right to cook sauerkraut in the back 
room three or four days each week like they do.” 


The damp, cold wind, blowing through the open window, 
made the lamp smoke and flicker. Charlie piled a lot of 
wood into the stove, and opened up the drafts. Heavy 
footsteps came clumping down the hall from the rear of the 
house, and old Johann, the owner of the place, stuck his 
square, solid, German head in the door. 

“Gott im Himmel!”’ he said, and went over and shut the 
window and turned off the stove. After which he give an 
oration in German, which of 
course we couldn’t under- 
stand. 

“T wish I knew the German 
word for sauerkraut,” said 
Charlie. 

“T think it’s almost the 
same,” said Henry. 

“Good,” said Charlie, and 
turned to Johann. “Listen, 
monkey-face,” he said. “Sau- 
erkraut nix goot-—-beaucoup 
smell—-we gotta open the win- 
dows—comprenez?”’ 

Johann let loose a lot more 
German. 

“That’s enough,” Charlie 
cut in. “‘Gehen sie out of 
here—and keep the mouth 
geshut —allezvous along 
schnell—dummkopf, 
schweinehund!”’ 

This seemed to set poor old 
Johann wild. He spluttered 
and shook his fists at us for 
five minutes. But finally he 
left, and we heard him walking off down the hall, still 
talking. Charlie then opened the window again and 
started up the stove. 

Charlie and Johann had been putting on this little act 
several times a week all winter. 

As we settled ourselves down after the excitement, 
Henry said, “It’s kind of a shame to burn up so much of 
the old feller’s wood.” 

“We gotta keep warm,” said Charlie, “and we gotta 
have air. By the way,’’ he went on, “I wish I knew what 
them two words mean—‘dummkopf’ and ‘schweinehund.’ 
They seem to make him so sore.” 

Charlie sort of sighed sorrowfully, got out his jew’s-harp 
and started to play his old favorite funeral march. 





“"] Never Seen Such Weather, Rain, Rain, Rain" 
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“My gosh,” said Henry, “anybody would think you was 
going to get hung tomorrow. Instead of which, we're ali 
going on a nice boat ride.” 

“Probably it'll rain,” said Charlie. 

“*Maybe not,” I said. 

“If it don’t rain,” said Charlie, “probably we'll wish it 
had. I tell you there is dirty work behind this somewhere.” 
And he went on with his funeral march, 

Meand Henry tried to cheer 
ourselves up a bit by talking 
about the boat ride, but it was 
hard work with Charlie 
around. So finally we decided 
to go to bed, 

And after we had got ready 
to turn in we looked up at 
Charlie, and he had put on his 
best lost-soul expression and 
was admiring himself in his 
little tin mirror. 

“You old son of a gun!” 
said Henry. “You got the 
gloomiest-looking mug in the 
whole outfit, and by gosh, you 
almost lock as if you was proud 
of it. Snap out of it, and come 
on and get some sleep.” 

So Charlie put away his tin 
mirror and came to bed. 

The next morning—which 
was February 20, 1919--we 
had breakfast before it was 
light, and all of us that was go- 
ing on the boat ride was loaded 
onto trucks and taken five miles or so to a place called 
Ulmen, where there was a railroad station. 

“Aha!” said Charlie. “I suppose now we got to work 
here all day unloading a million bales of hay or something.”’ 

But no. Pretty soon a train came along and we all got 
aboard and rumbled off in the direction of Coblenz. The 
major and a couple of dozen other officers was in a German 
passenger car up next the engine, and the rest of us-—-about 
a hundred privates and a few noncoms—was in box cars 
behind. 

By this time the sun was up, and it was a beautiful clear 
day—one of the very few pleasant days of that whole Ger- 
man winter. We sat in the doors of the box cars, swinging 

(Continued on Page i458) 
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TAME CROW 


AX CARDEN, with 
four heavy horses 
and a six-ton fisher- 


man’s keel, was coming 
downhill toward the Mar- 
shall toll bridge in an April 
snowstorm. 

And when he caught 
sight of the old house, sit- 
ting fourequare there at the 
bottom of the hill, he re 
membered that he had that 
danger to pass still. Dr. 
Sophie Marshall would come 
out to take the toll. 

When he had passed her 
in the morning she had told 
him that it would snow be- 
fore night, looking at him as 
if to deter him from the at- 
tempt; and he had answered 
her in a whisper—-all that 
was left of his voice—that 
he was not made of sugar 
and apice, He had got for 
this sally a level look of 
professional contempt. She 
knew what to think of men 
who deliberately flouted the 
law of physical limitation. 
If they came to grief, she 
implied, it was through no 
fault of hers. 

No doubt she had told 
him the simple truth. He 
was plastered with snow, a 
cough racked him, and he 
had trouble in dregging his 
legs through the drifts. The 
enormous lump of lead con- 
atituting the keel of the 
schooner lay chained to two 
huge twenty-foot balks of 
timber, twelve inches at the 
butt, and lashed to two pairs of trucks set fifteen feet apart. 

He endeavored to suck a tooth at the horses, but they 
dwindled away before him and took on odd shapes. His 
feet made no noise in the snow and there was a ringing in 
his ears. He felt as if a pot of boiling lead were in his lungs. 
Wind and snow rushed into his face in angry pulses. 

Coming up to the Marshall house, the weight behind the 
horses, gathering momentum, ran up against their heels 
and they were put to it to hold back, panting, alipping and 
sliding, the fleece-lined holdbacks sinking into their quar- 
ters and wrinkling their wet hides. Max threw the lead 
horses a little to the left to avoid a washed-out place in the 
road and brought them to a halt. Standing in their lee, he 
kicked mud off his cracked shoes on the snow-covered 
balks of timber. 

And there, instantly, was Sophie Marshall, in a black 
sweater, a black tam, black sea boots, eying him with that 
professional eye which had stirred his wrath when he had 
come off the bridge that morning. 

“This hasn't helped you any,"’ she said shortly. 

“No harm done,” he answered. 

But he could not deceive her. The sound of his voice was 
hideous even in his own ears. He extended the toll money 
nipped in cold fingers, His finger ends were like the touch 
of death in her warm palm. 

“You ought not te be going round like this, and you 
know it,” Sophie said. She threatened him with the ascen- 
dancy of a ekilled woman, a technician. “The very reason 
you are working cutdoors in a shipyard is to recruit your 
strength; and then you persist in doing these insane things.” 

“Little cold, that’s all,” he whispered doggedly. 
“Changeable climate.” 

“Where will you sleep tonight?” 

“T've got a bunk in the mold loft.” 

“On the floor, most likely. You hard-as-nails men!" 
Sophie cried, looking straight at him and standing close. 
“You think because you have these big arms that you can 
tough out anything, You haven't actually as much resist- 
ance as a girl when it comes to fighting off disease.” 

“Haven't I?” he gasped. 

“Certainly not. Because you can’t recognize symptoms. 
You go on the while-she-cracks-she-holds principle. There 
are sixty-twe widows in this town, and only eight widowers. 
Do you know that?” 

“I'm neither one thing nor the other, though,” he grated 
from the bottom of his tormented throat. 

“And not likely to be, either, if you don’t take better 
care of yourself. That iittle thin coat!" 
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He raised his whip and called harshly that he 
was starting up the horses. The snow drove be- 
tween them. There was nothing the matter 
with him, outside of this howling dervish of wind 
and fire which had mounted to his brain. Yet in spite of 
everything he felt his knees yielding. 

Sophie cried, ‘Wait! What does this thing weigh?” 

“Don’t know exactly. Somewhere around six tons. 
What's the bridge good for?” 

“Not an ounce more than six tons.” 

Her wind-torn voice came to him decisively. 

“Near enough then.” 

“We'll see, Just drive onto that coal-weighing platform, 
will you? I can tell you in a jiffy.” 

He brought the keel on. Through the broken panes he 
heard the clank and slide of weights. Sophie was holding 
a match and shielding it from the wind. It winked out. 
She came out with a gleam in her eye. 

“Six tons and a quarter. It’s too much. Even six tons 
would be. Some of that spiling and planking this side of the 
draw is awfully rotten on the underside. You would sink 
through it like cheese.” 

“T’ve got to get this keel across tonight.” 

“Swim with it then. I don’t care a continental for your 
keel; I won’t have you endangering my bridge.” 

He was forced to unhook his tugs. Leaning down, he 
heard her suggesting that she had some whisky in her medi- 
cal stores for cases like his. He could not recall later what 
he had said in answer to this. To have refused would have 
been childish, and in the circumstances, probably impossi- 
ble. Sophie Marshall’s arm had passed quite round nim. 
It had the resources of a man’s arm in its supple roundness, 
evidently. She had need of strength professionally. 

He fell across the gate, but she had interposed herself 
somehow between him and the feathery white ground. He 
pitched headlong over a great drift showing a deep cornice 
on the leeward side; and next felt himself knocking his 
heels against the rough granite doorstep. 

“Thanks, Won't come in,”’ he muttered. 

But since the interruption of his journey he had sud- 
denly felt very much sicker. He felt Doctor Marshall's 
arms come about him hard. Their two bodies had come 
together with the effect of violent collision. He was stopped 
in his tracks by that determined embrace; the blood rushed 
to his head, his head bean to spin. He breathed fiercely 
and irregularly, and with the uncomfortable sense, too, 
that she had got her knee somehow into the small of his 
back. Black spots and. flashes juggled before his eyes. 
With a supreme effort, he had half twisted out of her arms. 

“Be sensible,” she pleaded. 

“T am perfectly in command of myself,” he said with 
singular detachment. ‘‘Don’t think, please, that a man 
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who wants to leave your house has gone out of his head 
necessarily.” 

Thereupon he left her house by the simple process of 
taking leave of his senses. He was in for a fit of sickness 
which required Mrs. Horrocks’ services as trained nurse, 
which lasted for three weeks and occasioned much gossip. 

Doctor Wiggin, at the 
Stover boarding house, was 
of the opinion that Doctor 
Marshall had overstepped 
at last. He made eyebrows 
over that allegation that the 
# man had fainted on that 
young woman’s doorstep. 

“Fainted by prearrange- 
ment,” he tittered. 

“She brought him out of 
it beautifully, though,” Nel- 
lie Bullard said. 

“Did she?” 

“Yes. You regular prac- 
titioners can scoff, but 
Sophie Marshall has shown 
marvelous results, I think. 
There’s the Peirce child run- 
ning round again as good as 
new; you can’t deny that.” 

“‘It’s—suspicious,” said 
the doctor with exceeding 
lightness. 

““T hope you don’t doubt 
the evidence of your senses, 
doctor.” 

“My senses!” the doctor 
returned fiercely, losing his 
satirical calm, for the Peirce 
child had been a patient of 
his own. “What are my 
senses? Why should I rely 
on my senses? They are 
liars—liars. I rely on my reason, and reason tells me the 
child was simulating —she was training on. She was playing 
possum, Mrs. Bullard. Small girls are like the senses gener- 
ally—liars, liars in little. They outgrow it of course.” 

“That's outrageous.” 

“Is it? Ask your husband. Ask the county attorney. 
Ask Mr. Harry Bullard what he thinks of the woman 
then,” Doctor Wiggin snickered. That was like snatching 
up the carving knife and plunging it in Nellie’s breast. 
There was a rumor guing round that Harry Bullard thought 
only too well of the lady in question. She had been an 
old flame of his. “Ask him what he thinks of his rival 
fainting on the lady’s doorstep.” 

“His rival!” cried Nellie Bullard with manifest short- 
ness of breath. 

“Political rival—political rival,” the little doctor tittered. 

Everybody at the table breathed again. It was true that 
Bullard and Carden had run against each other for the 
office and Bullard had won. Carden had gone to work in 
the shipyard to recuperate from the depression of an unsuc- 
cessful campaign into which he had put his very soul. 

“Men are nothing in her young life,”” Mrs. Bullard haz- 
arded. “‘She’s as cold as Greenland’s icy mountains. Men 
are just counters to her. Come to think of it, she did apply 
to my husband a while back to intercede for her with the 
legislature to give her greater powers.” 

“That must have been what I saw him going into the 
Marshall house about the other afternoon,”’ said the doctor 
with luxurious malevolence. 

The breath was halted in Nellie Bullard’s round throat. 
With her arms half into the sleeves of a steel-colored rain- 
coat, she murmured “‘I wouldn’t wonder,” and disappeared 
through a skeleton hanging of brown velours rope in the 
doorway. 

She was still thinking on that subject when Max Carden 
saw her next day. She was sitting on a bowlder in the 
shadow of a decrepit lightning-blasted cat spruce, in a little 
from the road on Dowson’s Island. The sun, slanting in 
there, wound a golden tentacle about her. She flushed at 
seeing Carden, bent her head, lifted her hand and stared 
at a minute fleck on one of the fingers. 

“Do you know anything that will remove warts? 
They’re so disfiguring,” she murmured. 

“Faith,” said Max. “Faith will remove mountains, why 
not warts?” 

“Faith!” Mrs. Bullard cried, and let her hands slip be- 
tween her knees. ‘“‘I was forgetting faith. I sometimes 
think there’s no more faith in the world.” 

She stared at the Marshall house, easily visible from 
where she sat. Mr. Carden, convalescing, regarded her 
languorously. It was very still. Mrs. Bullard, under her 
light coat, was in a wine-colored cobwebby dress with a 















brilliant line of silk insertion at the neck, and wine-colored 
shoes with stockings to match. Doctor Wiggin had said 
that Nellie was a battlefleld where Reveal and Conceal had 
fought a duel, and Reveal had remained master of the 
field. Her state of mind was no less easily arrived at. 

“Have you looked in on your doctor today?”’ she asked 
him. 

“T looked in, but there was a patient with her.”’ 

“‘A patient? I thought there was a dearth of patients.” 
“Well, a visitor then.” 

“Anybody I know?” 

He was silent, and she rushed on, “‘ Don’t tell me. I know. 
know as well as I want to.” 

She put her chin, with a suspicion of a tremble in it, hard 
on her two fists, so beautifully ringed and dimpled, with 
the fine-grained, slightly perfumed skin stretched white 
over the knuckles. There was a creak of leather from the 
little wine-colored shoes. Her lips closed; she set her teeth 
hard into one of the knuckles with a weepy flutter of her 
dark lashes. 

“He did tell me,” she said tremulously, “that he was 
going to dodge in there a minute this afternoon. It’s about 
that bill he’s putting through for her. As it is now, I believe 
she can’t so much as sign a death certificate.” 

Mrs. Bullard got off the bowlder lingeringly. A warm 
and perfumed current drifted to his nostrils through the 
cold April sunshine. Her tall heel had the misfortune to 
be planted squarely on a traitorous pebble, which threw her 
off her balance. She reeled. Max extended his arm under 
her shoulders. She maintained herself equivocally in his 
arms, her voice light and breathless and a trifle aimless, 
as if these words or any words might be beside the point. 

“I feel simply ossified, after sitting so long on that cold 
stone. It must be old age creeping on. There’s no feeling 
from the knee down at all.” 

Her eyes shimmered at him, deepened and darkened. 
He had nothing to say to that, and she went on in her 
flighty voice, ‘‘It’s the faithless men that make the faith- 
less women in this world.” 

He said harshly and contemptuously, ‘‘ You are talking 
through your hat. If your husband didn’t know how to 
behave himself, Miss Marshall could instruct him.” 

“So you’re another of her conquests!”’ Nellie shouted 
after him. 

He did not reply to that. He had seen the little river 
steamer, River Belle, coming round the bend, heard her 
whistle three times, and knew that now Sophie Marshall 
wcyld be running for the bridge full tilt. The toll was a 
family concession and eked out a young practice. 

He stood looking at her through the lower branches of a 
pine tree on the island side. The draw stood open; she was 
resting on the crooked iron bar operating the pivoting 
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mechanism, and looking down at the decks of the River 
Belle. The little steamer went seething and slobbering 
through, with a creak of bright hemp tackle and a rattle of 
pilot-house windows. Sophie puffed at the straw-colored 
hair spun out before her eyes and tilted up her head. 

A black crow, circling through the upper timbers of the 
draw, dropped like a plummet to the crown of her head. 
Sophie, turning in a flash, seized the crow’s beak in her 
teeth and held it shut. The black wings fanned her face. 
She flung the bird off into space, laughing. She had caught 
it young, clipped its wings, taught it affection and fed it on 
whites of eggs. Now when she was outdoors, the bird was 
usually floating in the sky above her head; and when she 
went into the house, he tapped on the window with his 
beak, begging admittance. 

The invalid, lying flat on his back in the warm sun, re- 
flected that he owed his life to that young woman. If there 
was any way that he could serve her he was obligated to 
take that way to the last atom of him. He imagined a situ- 
ation calling for his help, and suddenly shrugged his shoul- 
ders and sat up. This sentimental something in his bones 
must be due to the relaxed condition of his fibers. He had 
better get to work. Sophie could look out for herself. She 
was a modern, though she didn’t as yet wear bells on her 
garters. A physician, and an intellectual to boot, she had 
the physician’s touch. Her tall cool presence at his bedside 
had been like a waft of physical health, like an incentive. 
He could feel her fingers round his wrist now. 

He would get to work in the morning. He overtook Car- 
michael, high sheriff and yard foreman at the shipyard, and 
apprised him of that fact. 

“Any changes in my absence?” he inquired, feeling 
Carmichael’s curious eye full on him. 

“Well, my pup’s left me, if you call that news,” the 
sheriff said. “‘Gave him away to Harry Bullard. Nose too 
peaked to suit me. I’ve been mistrustful all along his 
mother gave him some of her cur blood.” 

‘Won't he hunt?” 

“Hunt, yes; but does he follow his nose or just plain 
hoof prints? All I know is, when I got him in the woods he 
would commence this ungodly howling and keep it up till 
I brought him out again, and then he would hang limp in 
the collar and waggle them fat ears of his.” 

When Max reported in the morning, Carmichael, laying 
a mysterious hand on his shoulder, urged him toward old 
Horrocks’ office. 

“His nibs has got a nice puttering job for you to start 
with,” he guffawed. 

The job was to shore up Sophie Marshall’s kitchen and 
make sundry repairs about the house. Every spring she 
was in the habit of commandeering a man out of the ship- 
yard, and this spring was no exception. 
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“TI knew you would want to help her every way you 
could,”’ old Horrocks wheezed. 

He did not refuse. Like all old houses, the Marshall 
house was always falling into ruin and always undergoing 
repairs. Hardly a stick of original timber was left in it. It 
was foursquare, with a huge gray chimney mortared over 
brick and containing four several flues. The house was ful! 
of fireplaces and big cold rooms. Frost had heaved up the 
granite doorstep in front and tilted one of the whitewashed 
tubs containing dwarfed cedars, which stood either side of 
the front door. In one of the front windows hung a sign, 
with black letters on a clouded glass, reading, “ Dr. So- 
phonisba Marshall.” 

Sophie, seeing him there in working clothes, came out 
and pounced on his wrist. 

“Don’t you let them work a willing horse to death," she 
said, dropping it after half a minute. “ You're all right, but 
go slow.” 

He went slow, as ordered; and Carmichael accused him 
of soldiering on the job. Old Horrocks told him to take his 
time about it, and not leave one stone unturned, by ginger. 
That little devil, Wiggin, was accusing Doctor Marsha!) 
already of illegal practices. In undertaking a life-and- 
death case such as Max’s had been, she might have got into 
deep water; would have, very likely, if it hadn't been that 
Bullard, the county attorney, was a friend of hers. 

“A pretty good friend, too, if all I hear is true,"’ old Hor- 
rocks added severely; and then winked at Carmichael, who 
was suddenly in no joking humor. 

“Hold your horses!” he roared. “There’s such a thing 
as going too far altogether.” 

Max went away with the blood pounding in his ears. He 
had got new light. Was it possible that she must depend on 
Bullard’s friendship to shield her from the consequences of 
taking Max Carden as a patient? He recalled Mr. Wheat- 
ley, the supply minister, saying, between mouthfuls of 
corned hake, that people everywhere were in a spiritual 
backwater. It had become with them, seemingly, a case of 
eat the fish and leave the bones. There were Christians 
still, perhaps, but rather for purposes of political classifica- 
tion than for any deeper end. Political Christians. That is, 
they were not Turks, they were not Mohammedans. But 
nobody was in the mood to be thrown to the lions any 
more. 

“If that was to be the test I'm afraid the churches would 
be emptier than they are,”’ Nellie Bullard, who had been 
present, hazarded. She laughingly added that if she had to 
choose between being thrown to the lions and going to the 
dogs, she knew which she would choose. 

Remarks of this character were not equipped to touch 
Mr. Wheatley’s auditory nerve at all, and he had simply 
gone on eating corned hake. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Given «@ Dog of That Sort, Things Quicken in Your Sout 


ing, at which time the hostess, a very blond movie 

ectress, a star, indicated that the festivities were over 
by saying, ‘ Good night, everybody; I'll see you inchurch.” 
Then she began to strip off jewels as a polite gesture of 
dismissal. 

The jewels, when the last and noisiest guest had disap- 
peared into the elevator cage, containing one irritable 
West Indian ball boy as black and shiny as shoe polish 
the jewels were carefully placed in a wall safe, in a pink- 
and-ivory boudoir, There was something that seemed to 
be a pearl necklace, a few platinum bracelets close set 
with diamonds, and several rings, a cabochon emerald, two 
big diamonds that glittered fiercely at each other. 

Through the open windows, out of which the maid was 
shooing cigarette emoke and other stale fumes with an im- 
patient waving of » bath towel, came echoes of the early 
morning clamor of New York traffic, milk wagons, taxi- 
cabs, mysterious trucks. 

“} think,” said the movie star, “that I'll take the dog 
out while you're clearing up this mess.” 

A Ruasian woifhound, Olga, that had been trotting rest- 
lessiy up and down the foyer, began to bark hysterically, 
turning its slender spear head so that her nose pointed 
alternately at the door and her mistress, This creature, 
with a coat as while as the hull of a yacht, except for a 
saddle of squirrel gray, had cost as much as one of the 
movie star's jewels. She was a thousand-dollar dog. almost 
a first-cluss animal, 

“You won't need any muzzle now, dearie,” said the 
actress, and rang for the elevator. 


Tine party lasted until nearly five o'clock in the morn- 


Losing One and Finding Nine 


ENTRAL PARK is not a safe place for a woman—or a 

/ man, either~-to stroll at night. The Robin Hoods that 
skulk behind its trees were not born in a chivalrous age. 
Rut a woman may walk there with a borzoi and not worry. 
An animal designed to rend a Siberian wolf is an excellent 
escort, if it likes you. 

This dog's mistress unfastened its leash when they were 
in the park so that it could frisk, but instead of frisking it 
went off across the sheep meadow into the early morn- 
ing haze, a streak of white, a streak that faded out of 
sight as lightning goes from the sky it has illumined. 

“Yere, Olga! Yere! Yere!’’ commanded the young 
woman; but the emotional impulse that was directing 
the long steely legs of Olga was a stronger passion than 


could be evoked by the peafowl! cries of the movie queen. By 
that time the young woman remembered she was an artist 
and that she had just lost something that she thought of in 
mental inventories of her wardrobe as one grand. Who is 
there that does not know that half a grand is five hundred 
dollars and one grand is twice as much? 

So when she returned to her apartment house she was a 
disheveled cross of Ophelia, Lady Macbeth and Little Eva, 
a woman whose natural talent for tears was excited to 
supernormal performance by this unhappy loss. Maid, 
manager, press agent and gentleman friends took a real 
interest in the problem. Advertisements were placed in 
the newspapers. The bass voice of a police sergeant at the 
other end of a telephone wire acknowledged a report of the 
loss and the attitude of the department in a few words. 

“A thousand dollars for a dog, lady? You mustn’t 
think much of your gold.” 

It was the advertisements in the lost-and-found columns 
that brought my friend, the dog-finding detective, into the 
case. It is his practice to send a professional circular to all 
who insert such advertisements. He advised the offering 
of a reward; but even before this was done, a.voice—a not 
very polite voice—telephoned to say that the missing Olga 
would be returned for one hundred dollars. Somehow this 
negotiator was frightened, or perhaps he did not have the 
dog and also lacked the imagination necessary to collect 
the reward without produving the wolfhound. Anyway, 
nothing came of it. 

The detective, a stout man in well-tailored clothes who 
consults a gold watch thinner than a true beaten biscuit, 
kept at work, and after three months he found the dog. 
She was in the cellar of a Russian who lived in Fifth Av- 
enue; not in that part of Fifth Avenue which is one of the 
nation’s symbols of riches, but at an address above One 
Hundred and Tenth Street, where the street seems to 
belong in equal portions to the ghetto and the kraal. 

Olga was lying on some dirty sacking and she showed her 
teeth in a dangerous smile. Beside her were eight squirm- 
ing little dogs. She had whelped, and finely. Her pups 
were as well bred as herself. The tip that brought the 


detective to that cellar had been given by the owner of the 
dog that had earned a large fee by siring those tiny balls of 
white fur. The search had cost the actress almost the 
value of the wolfhound, but no reward was paid and the 
pups were disposed of at two hundred and fifty dollars 
each—a total of two grand, as their happy owner declared. 

Dog stealing is different from other forms of thievery in 
the respect that those who practice it do so free from the 
fear of punishment that haunts most robbers. It has 
reached such proportions that the dog-finding detective 
I have referred to has listed fifty places within a hundred- 
mile radius of New York that he classifies as fences for the 
disposal of stolen dogs. Many of these places are operated 
as kennels, but this detective has found that the proprietors 
will buy any marketable dog offered to them without ask- 
ing embarrassing questions. The same conditions that 
make this possible in New York exist in every other thickly 
settled region in the country. There is even evidence of a 
linkage between dealers in stolen dogs in widely separated 
cities. The police are rarely disposed to interest themselves 
in this traffic while their attention is occupied with more 
troublesome offenders, and the owner of a stolen dog, when 
again in possession of his pet, usually is unwilling to have 
it tagged as Exhibit A and himself suffer the inconvenience 
of prosecuting a case of such a character. So the dog- 
stealing business flourishes. 

People who would hesitate to send a dollar bill unregis- 
tered through the mails will allow a dog for which they 
may have paid anywhere from five to five hundred dollars 
to wander at will. They will carefully lock the ignition 
and steering post of their insured automobiles and leave in 
the car as a guardian an animal that frequently has a 
higher market value than the car itself, and there are 
thieves that would rather take the dog than the automobile 
he watches. Sometimes they take both. 


Some Unsolved Dog Mysteries 


HERE is one such case on the list of unsolved dog mys- 

teries in the files of the dog-finding detective. A manufac- 
turer of a small article of machinery paid eight hundred 
dollars for a German shepherd while abroad. It was a 
trained animal with a highly developed sense of property 
rights. The owner called on his customers in a smal! sedan 
car that, new, had cost slightly less than the dog. He 
entered a loft building in mid-Manhattan not long ago, 
first raising the glass windows of the car so that his long- 
fanged, short-tempered companion would not get him into 
any lawsuits by biting someone who might try to pet him. 
When he emerged within the twenty-minute parking 
limit, his car, his samples and his dog were gone. Likely 
enough, the thieves had employed a device that is common. 
They had appeared with a towing car, raised the rear 
wheels of the sedan with chains slung from the small derrick 
at the rear of their car and driven off to a garage in which 
they could subdue the dog with any one of the variety of 
means known to such thieves. Persons who may have seen 
them haul the car away would have thought, if they had 
thought at all, that the car had broken down; and the dog 
probably realized that the situation was one of which his 
German trainers had not taken account. As if to show that 
the animal was the prize sought by the thieves, the sedan 
was found later that day where it had been abandoned 
down in the shadowy region where 
Brooklyn Bridge has a dry stone —~ 
foot among a cluster of Manhattan 
tenements. 
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Not Atl Dogs That Disappear From 











If the automobile has played an important réle in the 
development of dog stealing it has been equally impor- 
tant in the expansior. of dog breeding. Most roadside ken- 
nels exist there because of the predisposition of motorists 
to buy souvenirs. A litter of tumbling, red-tongued, 
eager-faced puppies is placed in a glass cage at the roadside. 

“* Males $50; females $35,” reads the 
sign lettered there, and the motorist 
who stops to gaze is transformed into 


“4 r a purchaser if only he goes close to the 

cage and places a hand where a pup 
td can lay a paw over it. An eight-weeks- 
as old puppy knows more about sales- 


manship than most people who stand 
behind counters. Sometimes the mo- 
torist who approaches some of these 
dog sirens decides then and there to 
raise dogs for the mar- 
ket and spends eighty- 
five dollars for two. At 
first glance dog raising 
would seem an easy sort 
of farming. Certainly, 
along the highways of 
the Atlantic Seaboard 
there are almost as 
many kennels as there 
are filling stations and 
hot-dog vending shacks. 

The dog thief finds an 
automobile almost in- 
dispensable, but few of 
them employ the daring 
that marked the theft 
of a five-hundred-dollar 
Pekingese froma 
woman in Westchester 
County, New York. 
She was giving her silk-haired pet an airing. Only a short 
time before, he had captured a blue ribbon at a Peke show. 
With proper care and a few more competitions, his value 
could have been expected to increase. She was thinking of 
this, possibly, when a flivver swerved up to the curb. One 
of the two men in it leaped out, slashed the leash in half 
with a knife and almost with the same motion swung the 
dog into the car, which was out of sight around a corner 
before the woman could muster enough wit to scream. 

What would such an animal be worth? He could not be 
entered safely in shows by the men who stole him. Only a 
small fraction of his real value could be hoped for if they 
sold him, unless they took him to the proprietor of a 
Pekingese kennel. An unscrupulous breeder cheerfully 
would buy such a dog at a bargain price and employ him to 
sire puppies whose pedigrees would indicate that some less- 
important dog the breeder might own legitimately was 
their father. If they proved to be excellent pups, their 
market price might be as high as if the right name of their 
male parent had been given. 






Jo the Unfashionable Dog 
Keeps His Home 


Loss of a Stay-at-Home Dog 
HE thieves will steal the dogs as long as they can find 


customers of that caliber to buy their loot; but some- 
times dogs are stolen by men who have not had the 


Their Family Firesides are Stolen 
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forethought to find a market. One 

of the owners of a New York 

newspaper had a young white 

Samoyed at his country home on 

Long Island. One of the most de- 

sirable qualities a dog can have is 

a disposition to stay on the prem- 

ises. The prejudice that operates 

against female dogs fails unac- 

countably to consider that most 

of their sex are so disposed. This 

Samoyed, in appearance similar 

to a Spitz, never was known to go 

outside the hedge that marked 

the boundary of her master’s 

property unless she was accom- 

panying some member of the fam- 

ily. Then one day she was gone. 
Her owner patrolled 

country lanes in his au- 

tomobile and on horse- 

back, but found no trace 

of her. He advertised, 

offering a fifty-dollar re- 

ward. Finally he em- 

ployed the dog-finding 

detective. This man, by 

the way, began to spe- 

cialize in the recovery of 

missing dogs about three 

years ago; and since he 

has a large field to him- \ 

self, he finds the work 

more profitable than 

run-of-mine private 

sleuthing. 


Plain Murder 


N THIS case he 

learned that the care- 
taker of the estate sus- 
pected some laborers 
who had been working 
on the place tempora- 
rily. Following up that 
lead, he finally found a shallow grave where the fright- 
ened thieves had buried the animal after slitting her throat. 
That wanton murder has gone unpunished, but the dog’s 
owner —a very weak word to characterize the relationship 
between dog and master——has freely stated that if he lived 
in a society less organized he would ‘be tempted to put the 
killers in the grave in which they had buried his dog. 
There was a similar case in Westchester County. 
A couple there, well-to-do folks, had as pets a middle- 
aged White Leghorn hen, a white Angora cat and a 
white collie. 

That collie, too, was stolen and then killed by thieves 
who must have feared exposure. The dog was found 
lying in its own blood on the shore of the Sound. 
Just why thieves should take such measures is hard 
to understand, when, if caught, they could have 
sought refuge in the time-honored stall of the dog 
thief, ‘He came to me.” 





—_ 


Her Owner Patrotied Country Lanes, But Found No Trace of Her 


Men and women whose bills are paid faithfully not later 
than the fifth of the month somehow find it possible to salve 
their conscience about taking possession of a dog, although 
the disappearance of a really expensive one is usually due 
to the men who make a business of stealing them. 

Whenever there is a dog show, dog peddlers appear as 
mushrooms in the vicinity of the exhibition, Usually they 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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Upright Upen a Chair Between His Twin Descendants Slept Eri 


enhelder. And Ebenezer Misenhelder begat Ebenezer 
Mieenhelder. And Ebenezer Misenhelder begat noth- 
ing at all, 

These were the generations of Misenheider and the 
family bade fair to suspend indefinitely, for the reason that 
Sarah Tudt Misenhelder seemed to be of an unbegetting 
nature, But after the space of eleven years of criminal 
negligence, Sarah announced that she was by way of ful- 
filling her obligation to the house of Misenhelder. She 
announced her expectation of providing the missing link. 

This was well pleasing to Ebenezer the Third, her hus- 
band, and it was well pleasing to Eri Tudt, her father; for 
Eri had borne the reproaches heaped upon his daughter by 
the powerful house of Misenhelder with outer hardihood 
but with inner embarrassment. From the date of the an- 
nounecement that the stigma had been lifted from the Tudt 
line, Eri forsook more and more consistently his own soli- 
tary shack upon his indifferent forty acres adjoining and 
came to perch upon an infirm chair against the sunny side 
of his son-in-law's dwelling. The infirm chair was not 
further jeopardized thereby; for Eri was only a thin ex- 
elamation point, topped by small, loosely woven features 
which seemed skewered together by a rusty spike of a 
beard, the illusion being assisted by the one rusty lock 
which emerged stiffly upright from the rear top of his head. 
Eri’s life, indeed, had been a series of thin exclamation 
points, for he was not the sort to force circumstances to full 
decisive periods or spectacular dashes; but he did accept 
circumstances as they came and molded each into a sharp 
climax of pleasurable excitement for himself. 

So now in this exclamatory epoch in which his daughter 
bore so conspicuous a part, Eri and the debilitated chair 
followed the sun round and round the outside of her house. 
There were two reasons why Eri remained outside the 
house, One reason was because he had to and the other 
was because he wanted to. The first had to do with Sarah 
‘ herself, who resembled her deceased mother not only in the 
general virtues of -neatness and efficiency, but even in the 
exact register of tona! quality when dubious foot leather 
seantily embracing a sockless foot appeared upon her 
scrubbed pine floor. The second reason had to do with the 
other prospective grandfather. Ebenezer the Second, lead- 
ing exponent of thrift in a region where thrift stubs upon 
the heels of godlineas, cherished for the shiftless Eri a 
distaste so decided as to be positively racy. Therefore Eri, 
with his relish for the spectacular, by remaining without 
the house lost nothing of this piquant acrimony, whether 
Misenhelder, a granite pillar topped with eternal snows, 
halted only at the gate in his huge well-oiled wagon or 
whetSer he let himself down over the wheel after the 
manner of heavy stone sections and bore majestically into 
the kitchen. The fact thet he invariably made a swatting 
tmotion as he passed Eri’s precarious perch detracted noth- 
ing from Eri’s enjoyment; he merely hitched his chair 
beneath the kitchen window that he might miss none of the 
sonorous remarks which issued from within. 


By steer MISENHELDER begat Ebenezer Mis- 
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The remarks became more and more 
sonorous as the interim progressed toward 
its consummation. The consummation was 
not so devoutly wished by Ebenezer the 
Second as might have seemed compatible 
with his years of lamentation that Sarah had 
defrauded him of a namesake; 
the reason being that during 
one of his invectives against 
her he had rashly vowed an 
endowment of forty acres 
upon Ebenezer the Fourth 
should said Ebenezer ever ap- 
pear—which at that juncture 
seemed entirely improbable. 
It had been a magnificent 
double-edged gesture at the 
time, one edge being designed 
to strike at Sarah's remiss- 
ness, the other to cut obliquely 
at her father, the obvious in- 
ference being that the forty 
acres which represented Eri’s 
sole accumulation were but a 
whiff to Ebenezer, a trifle to be 
disposed of with an airy wave 
of a large and generous palm. 
But when the young medical graduate of 
the community, who was more alarmed over 
nis first confinement case than he cared to 
have prospective clients know, confirmed 
the fact that Ebenezer the Fourth was slated 
to appear in due season, the large and gen- 
erous palm began to close, or attempt to close, 
upon the whiff so recklessly promised. But 
there is this to be remarked of whiffs in general: They are 
difficult to close upon. Furthermore, an airy gesture, if it 
be freighted with forty acres—-particularly if it be aired in 
one’s direction—is not easily forgotten. Ebenezer the 
Third, compounded of the paternal granite, had not for- 
gotten. Ensued, then, in the interval prior to the replenish- 
ment of the family cradle, the clash of granite upon granite. 
Ensued as a by-product, the titillation of Eri Tudt, ear 
cocked upward against the clapboarding. For Eri, being 
a whiff himself and owning what had been scornfully 
designated as a whiff, understood presumably the nature of 
whiffs. When this particular whiff should have increased 
to a tornado, Eri proposed to blow into the scene and gayly 
fling a decisive trump upon the seething vortex. 

It was not, however, until the very day that Sarah—in 
unreasonable hurry, it seemed, after her dalliance—had 
betaken herself to the upper regions to await the appear- 
ance of her son, that Eri, artist in minor climaxes, deemed 
the moment ripe to set sockless foot upon scrubbed pine 
floor. The young doctor, pale but dauntless, bearing a 
small satchel and a large medical volume, had followed 
Sarah up the stairs some hours before, as had a female 
neighbor. Remained then in the late afternoon upon the 
pine floor but Ebenezer the Second and Ebenezer the 
Third, and converse between them seethed as to whether 
Ebenezer the Fourth was to come from heaven, which was 
his home, trailing a cloud of forty acres or whether he was 
to come trailing nothing but a cry in the night. 

The prospective grandfather was wrestling like a strong 
man for the cry; the prospective father for the acres. 

“IT put it now plain’’—Ebenezer the Third slanted an 
inexorable finger toward a virgin sheet of foolscap upon the 
table—“‘it will make you a shamed face when I put it out 
you ain’t signing off them forty acres where you promised 
a’ready to your own grandson. A deacon in the church yet 
and a superwisor in the politics! You will have the right 
to worry ower both them jobs when I quick put it out how 
slinky you was.” 

“Hold your jaw!” retorted Ebenezer the Second. “ Don’t 
leave me hear such foolishness out from you! Whose word 
would be believed now—yourn or mine, heh? I ain’t ever 
saying I remember a conwersation about no acres, and you 
ain't no witnesses. Take that there thought to yourself— 
if you're got anywheres to take a thought into.” 

His son's Adam's apple pumped hard, presumably at- 
tempting to take this unpalatable thought into himself by 
way of the stomach. A chair clattered against the house 
outside. Eri Tudt frisked into the room. 

“Git off that clean floor!” rasped his son-in-law, imita- 
tive of Sarah in her most virile moments. 

Eri did not get off the clean floor. His small features 
tangled portentously as he drew a grimy envelope from an 
inner pocket and scrutinized it. 

“That there forty was passed in words ten months back 
a’ready. August this year behind. You and him was 
a-standin’ into the gray mare’s stall and I was a-settin’ 
onto a broke wagon tongue outsides. And I told preacher 
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a’ready and I told two or either three dozen others. I 
guess that’s witnesses, ain’t it?’’ He spiked toward his 
ancient enemy. “Yes, I could be witnesses—into the 
courts even!” he suggested wickedly. 

Rumbling as of rending granite followed the thrusting 
spike. Ebenezer the younger bestowed upon his father-in- 
law the first sweet smile of their relationship. 

“Yes, into the courts even!”’ he repeated boldly. “‘ You 
might be my father mebbe; but him—it’”—he gestured 
indefinitely upward—‘‘that there’s my son.” 

Eri virtuously replaced his sole stock of business station- 
ery. After all, he had not really said that there was any- 
thing written upon the envelope. Likewise he remained 
upon the forbidden floor, disseminating a general odor of 
mildew, stables and defunct fishworms, and luxuriously 
spiked while his son-in-law continued to hammer. 

The result of the hammering was that Ebenezer the 
Second finally flung upon the table the foolscap inscribed 
with irate penmanship and made for the door, in broken 
chunks, as it were; at least his outraged beard was con- 
siderably in advance of his wrath-curled toes as he rammed 
about in farewell: 

‘Now mind the prowiso! When my third dies fur me 
and she ain’t lastin’ me out much longer—I’m to have my 
home here, free of board, fur the remaining rest of my life. 
And take notice to this ag’in: If it ain’t a boy where kin 
wear my name, it ain’t gitting nothing. If it’s a girl, it 
ain’t gitting nothing off me now nor never; and I pass it as 
my opinion your woman ain’t producin’ nothing fur you 
but a girl, fur she don’t come from no producin’ stock.” 

This last a waft of hoarfrost toward Eri. 

“Tt couldn’t to be a girl,’’ pronounced Ebenezer the 
Third as he swung the milk pails off their hooks. 

It couldn't be a girl. Therefore it had to be a boy. And 
it was so announced to Ebenezer as he milked. 

“‘Elewen hours yet! Ach, us poor women!” cried the 
weary neighbor. “But it’s a boy anyway.” 

“Huh!” commented Ebenezer. ‘“‘Forty acres!’"’ And 
he went on with his belated milking. 

“‘And everybody pretty good but the doctor,” called 
back the woman. 

As Ebenezer clanked into the kitchen, the young gradu- 
ate was sagging over the table, raking through the medical 
volume with spent, trembling fingers. 

“What's this now?”’ demanded Ebenezer. “ Ain’t she 
anything so well?” 

The young man raised _a pallid face and gazed at him 
with preoccupied eyes. 

“Well, according to the book —— 

“Ten dollars I give you fur the job,”’ growled Ebenezer, 
“‘and it’s got to be up to specifications. And no charges fur 
owertime neither,” warned 
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Ebenezer as he plodded up r 
the stairs. At the top he ~ “3 
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The fragrant Eri, indeed, given an inch had taken a 
mile. More accurately, given the pine floor, he had taken 
the pine stairs. As Ebenezer entered the spare bedroom, 
Grandfather Tudt was bending over a clothes basket sup- 
ported upon two chairs. His features were working more 
loosely than usual; a lush tear dropped upon the shawl 
which topped the basket. 

Ebenezer did not need this evidence of grief to confirm 
his newly awakened suspicion when he gazed down at the 
red wrinkle which was Ebenezer the Fourth. He stood in 
silence, then turned away. 

“Ten dollars yet! Fur that I could have got me a 
Alderney calf,”’ he commented bitterly. 

Nor were his spirits lightened by Grandfather Tudt’s 
indignant assertions that his tears were of admiration 
rather than of grief and that the child was the most perfect 
male produced since the primal Adam was struck fresh for 
the human miat. The only one of Eri’s extravagant re- 
marks with which he agreed was that the child was an 
undiluted Tudt. 

“That much I give you,”’ he assented hollowly, glancing 
from the red scrimmage of features which was his son to the 
pink scrimmage which was the maternal grandfather. The 
difference seemed only a matter of fading. 

“Tf it’s a Tudt, it had ought to draw its name from a 
Tudt,” ventured Eri wistfully. 

The one devastating flaw in Eri’s felicity was that this 
child of his child was not to bear his own name. That 
which had been but an indefinite yearning in his soul before 
the birth of the infant had flamed into scorching desire, 
now that he had beheld the perfect specimen of manhood 
in the clothes basket. 

“Don't talk any dumber than what you kin otherwise 
help!” retorted Ebenezer irascibly. ‘You know good 
enough the first boy gits always the name from his pop’s 
side—purwidin’ it is a boy,”’ he added with a final doubtful 
glance toward the basket. 

At the door he paused, sniffed and turned threateningly; 
then cannily reconsidered. After all, should he shunt 
Grandfather Tudt from the premises, he himself might 
perforce lose the sleep which his afflicted spirit needed. 

In the adjoining room, Sarah looked at him vacantly 
and turned her face to the wall. With unwonted delicacy 
he forbore discussing their joint dilemma. Ebenezer 
plodded from the depressing scene. He 
descended the stairs, wrapped himself in 
a quilt of log-cabin design and lay him v 
down to sleep, perchance to dream. 

He awoke to nightmare. In the dark- 
ness, he found himself straining upright, 


his ears pierced by a cry. Two f / 
cries! Twocriesatonce! Hegirt 
himself with the log cabins and J 


z= A 

, 
a stumbled up the 
a Lol stairs. In the dim 
~~ light Grandfather 


Tudt was whisking 
about like a noc- 
turnal elf between the clothes basket and the wash boiler. 
Each of the laundry appurtenances yielded plaintive wails. 
In the boiler was a duplicate of the red wrinkle in the 
basket. Sarah had had a late start, but she was going 
strong. Apprehension laid hold upon the distracted father. 
He rushed to Sarah’s side. 
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“Now looky here!’ he warned in 
accents sharpened by terror. ‘You 
got the right to stop this! Plenty is 
enough!” 

Sarah gazed at him vacantly, groaned 
and turned her face to the wall. 

“Git out of here!” 

In the doorway stood Eri Tudt. Au- 
thority was in his mien, authority in 
the spike which he thrust toward the 
intruder. Without realizing that he was 
doing so, Ebenezer got. Collapsing un- 
der the log cabins, he made down the 
stairs toward free air. Upon the porch 
his sloggy foot caught under some ob- 
struction and flung it high. It looked 
like a human leg. 

“Heh? What’s this ag’in?” he de- 
manded nervously. 

A recumbent form roused faintly, 
waved an arm as one who passes a salt- 
cellar, murmured “Help yourself,”’ and 
smeared back against the house, a tem- 
porary loss to the medical profession. 

It all seemed one with the unreal 
affairs of the night—Grandfather Tudt 
inside the house instead of out; he him- 
self outside instead of in; his family 
suddenly doubled; a medical gentle- 
man in faint against his clapboarding. 
Ebenezer slumped down beside the lat- 
ter and stared at the reality of his pigsty. 

Grandfather Tudt was thus at this juncture the only 
active member of the household, and he was exceedingly 
active, 

Grandfather Tudt was waging a self-contained batile. 
His lower and his higher natures were tilting lightly at 
each other with gayly murderous lances. Should he or 
should he not? Should he insure glory for himself in this 
present world or should he by chill negation insure glory 
for himself in the world which was to come? Grandfather 
Tudt was never one for chill negation. As many a one 
before him, he decided to take a chance on the next world. 
Grandfather Tudt blew out the light. 





His One Cow Cocked an Eye at the Foaming Liquid Which He Had Coaxed 
From Her Interior, Whirled About, Raised a Leg and Sent the Pail Clattering 


His deed of darkness he performed swiftly. He trans- 
posed the infants. The first-born he placed in the boiler 
which had been hastily requisitioned for the second. The 
second-born he placed in the basket which had been of- 
ficially prepared for the first. He had barely relit the lamp 
when the neighbor entered bearing a piece of red twine. 

“Tt had ought to be a ribbon,” she observed tersely as 
she tied it about the wrist of the infant in the basket, “but 
I couldn’t find none, and anyway this will mark off the 
first one. We might mebbe git them upmixed, fur they’re 
alike as two reddishes.”’ 











Eri Clapped His Paims Against His Ears and Fied the Premises 


“That's right too,” twinkled Eri. And twinkling thus, 
he jeopardized still further his chances with the next worid. 
For Eri, who had been hastily inducted into the Order of 
the Bath when the medical gentleman had suddenly 
thrown up both arms and rushed from the room, had dis- 
covered during the performance of his office that the second- 
born had but four toes upon his left foot. 

It is entirely possible that Eri, being but a thin exclama- 
tion point, might have blown to the ceiling and stuck 
there, so surcharged was he with wicked elation, had he not 
called the woman back from the passageway. 

“This here one will be gitting its name off of me,” he 
burst out, pointing to the first-born in the boiler. 

“I guess anyhow,” agreed the woman, and hurried to 
Sarah. 

Eri bent over the boiler in an ecstasy of mirth. It was 
the most excellent joke in his long career of jokes. It was a 
most wonderful joke upon old Misenhelder that the 
second-born, the defective, should bear his name, while the 
first-born, the perfect, should be called after Eri himself. 
It was the joke of a lifetime and it was a joke that would 
last out a lifetime. 

But there are many curious phenomena connected with 
the English language, and one of them has to do with that 
monosyllable “joke.”” Add a single letter and you get the 
opposite in meaning from the original; add an r and you 
get a “joker.” It was Ebenezer the Third who added the 
r early upon the same morning, and it was Eri who got the 
joker. 

The sun had scarcely risen when Ebenezer the Third 
appeared in the spare bedroom. Upright upon a chair be- 
tween his twin descendants slept Eri. His reserve strength 
tenderly preserved through the years, stood him in good 
stead now; he awoke as instantly as though he had had a 
night of excellent repose, and danced to his feet. 

Not so Ebenezer. The question mark of a new problem 
was etching itself deeply between his bloodshot eyes. 

“Tf this here one’s Ebenezer”—he pointed toward the 
basket—‘‘that there one ain't.” 

“I give you that,”’ remarked Eri with bright expectancy 

“But they’re both the first-born,” pursued the harried 
father. 

“That's right too,” acquiesced Eri. 

“Well, then, how kin you come ower this? It reads into 
the contract where the first-born was to be Ebenezer. And 
now here lays two first-borns. And they can’t both be 
Ebenezers. I gosh! What's now to be did? Fur if it’s 
somepun ain't regular, he'll be lookin’ to hold back on the 
forty, that you kin spit on. And here’s somepun ain't 
regular.” 

“Name off the one in the basket fur him and git the 
forty,” glibly suggested Eri, “and then take and split it 
with this here one in the boiler. And so far forth as names 
goes, I guess you mind where it’s common to name off the 
second fur your wife's 

“Och, you talk dumb!” retorted the other testily. 
“This here one ain't but half the first-born and there ain't 
nothing about halfs into the contract. Splittin’! It’s been 
too much splittin’ did a’ready. Here my first-born’s split 
into two, and how kin you split their name into two? 
Answer me that now!” 

Eri’s beard wagged limply as the first chill breeze of 
apprehension swept him. But in the ensuing momentous 
silence the light of a great inspiration struggled to dawn 
through the dark perplexity of Ebenezer’s countenance; it 
did dawn. (Continued on Page 138) 
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T WAS like a dream, except 

| that it always thrust itself upon 
Gerber’s notice when he was 

broad awake, and often when, as 
now, his mind was busy with se- 
verely practical concerns. 

He was a man of methodical, or- 
derly habit in thought as in every- 
thing else; he had small reapect 
for dreama that confined them- 
aelves to their appointed times and 
places, and he resented this recur- 
rent waking fancy as he resented 
anything misplaced or purposeless. 
if a man must dream by daylight, 
he might at least dream of some- 
thing better than a sleepy shabby 
littie town with the absurd name 
of Jasmine, Gerber told himself, 
trying to blind his mental vision to 
the picture that came insistently 
before it. . 

He'd never been in any such 
town; to the best of his knowledge 
he had never heard or read of it; 
and yet he saw it, now, almost as 
distinctly as the outskirts of the 
neat New England town through 
which he drove, indeed the im- 
pression of persimmon trees was 
more convincing than the reality 
of high-arching elms that softened 
the four-square outlines of white 
substantia! houses set in smooth 
lawns; there was a mirage in which 
he saw a dingy railroad station ona 
high sagging platform below which 
lean melancholy heund dogs slept 
and scratched; negroes sprawled 
in the sun, leaning against ragged 
bales of cotton; there was a glimpse 
of a straggling street that led up 
to an old house with high white 
columns that Gerber somehow 
knew as Colonel Hampden’s place; 
sometimes he even fancied that he 
saw @ figure on that columned 
gallery—-a man with white mus- 
tache and littie pointed beard, who 
wore a venerable frock coat and a 
wida-brimmed black felt hat, set 
at a jaunty tilt. 

Gerber frowned. Several times, 
in spite of its triviality, this thing 
had mystified him. Probably he 
had seen something of the sort in 
some forgotten movie—-there was 








down at them approvingly. If the 
rest of the layout measured up to 
what he had observed so far, he 
told himself, a man couldn’t ask 
for anything much better. 

Somewhere at the back of his 
mind the perplexing vision of that 
sleepy little town lifted itself once 
more; Gerber scowled as he tried 
to dismiss it. Jasmine! It must 
have been in a movie; nobody 
would give a real town any such 
name. Asif it yielded to the power 
of his impatient resentment, the 
image blurred and faded and he 
could give his undivided attention 
to the scene before him; he leaned 
forward as he recognized the pleas- 
ing nature of the task which now 
engaged both of the men in the 
little bank. Those piles of bills 
which busied them could mean only 
one thing to Gerber’s experienced 
eye—a pay roll; and, at a guess, 
a good-sized one. 

He checked off another mental 
question; there were only two left 
on the list for which he must find 
satisfactory answers, and on one 
of these, as he permitted the low- 
toned conversation at the chair to 
register itself upon his conscious- 
ness, he had immediate and pleas- 
ing light. 

“Yas suh, ‘at all I aimin’ to git 
me any time I got uh money—one 
nem hat satchels same as you got, 
Mistuh Pa’keh.’’ The barber 
emitted a falsetto giggle. “‘“Yassuh, 
reckon folks down to A’lan’uck 
City ain’ goin’ ovehsee nobody ’t 
travel with one nem hat satchels.”’ 

There was an indistinguishable 
murmur from the face under the 
lather. 

“Nah suh, I ain’ got me no high- 
top hat, not yet. I aimin’ca’y me 
my ba’beh tools nat hat satchel.’ 
Again the soprano giggle. ‘‘Oo- 
ee-ee!”’ 

There was another blurred in- 
quiry from the man in the chair. 

“Nah suh—not’is wintuh! 
A’lan’uck City, ’at whe’ I goin’ do 
my ba’be’in’—if my frien’s in 
Rive’ po’t do they pa’t by me. Goin’ 
buy me half intress in nice high- 








indeed, a distinct suggestion of the 
cinematograph about his fragmen- 
tary and unwilling recollection, the 
hard clearness of a photograph. In itself it was utterly 
without importance or significance; what troubled Gerber 
an’ annoyed him was the knowledge that it presented 
itself to him with an unreasonable appeal, that it drew him, 
against his will and against all common sense. He was 
somehow homesick for a place in which he had never set his 
foot; a place that probably did not exist; a place in which, 
as far as Gerber saw it in these daylight dreams, there was 
no conceivable attraction for anybody, certainly none for 
Conrad Gerber. 

He forced his thought away from the illusion and the 
irritating riddle of its recurrence to matters of more imme- 
diate and rational concern. He had come to Riverport pri- 
marily for information and incidentally for a shave; he 
knew where te look for both. 

It was Gerber’s business to remember banks; a wiry 
beard and a sensitive skin had taught him to remember the 
few barbers who had shaved him to his satisfaction; River- 
port had impressed itself favorably upon his memory in 
both connections. He nodded as he stopped his car at an 
old-fashioned striped pole before a doorway in the two- 
story frame building in the center of the town, and although 
he did not even glance at the other side of the street he was 
acutely aware of the low solid brick bank toward which he 
curned his back. 

The single chair in the shop on the second floor was occu- 
pied by a man whom Gerber classified instantly as one of 
the summer colony. He saw bright diamond-patterned golf 
atockings and checked flannel knickers below the striped 
sheet as he passed on toward a seat at the window. A grave 
impressive gentieman of color looked up from his arrested 
razor and bowed with dignity. 


Why on Earth Should He Feet as if the Best Place in Which to Start That Business 


Would be a Town Named Jasmine? 


“ Dess a few minutes, suh, if you kinely be seated.” 

Gerber nodded and-took up a newspaper. Unfolded, it 
enabled him to inspect the bank across the street without 
seeming to be aware of its existence. He gave only a remote 
attention to the resumed conversation between the barber 
and his patron, conscious of a succession of mildly pleasant 
sounds which did not register themselves as words. 

He'd been right about this bank. The shades of its front 
windows were lifted from the bottom, but from where he 
sat the whole room lay in view. Gerber grinned approv- 
ingly down at the simplicity of its arrangements. His recol- 
lection had been almost photographically accurate; a 
counter and grille divided the room lengthwise, so that 
Gerber could see the two employes at their work behind it 
and a customer writing at a small table in front of it. The 
angle at which he looked down cut off his view of the back 
wall a foot or two from the floor, but he was able to observe 
the open door of the vault. He grinned. It was as prom- 
ising as he’d thought, that other time when he'd looked 
down at it from this window. 

His watch told him that he had timed his visit very 
neatly. It wanted only a few minutes of three. He watched 
one of the men behind the counter unlatch a gate and come 
out into the public space into which the glass-paneled front 
doors opened; the man paused a moment at the door as if 
adjusting the spring latch, and drew down a narrow roller 
shade over each of the glass panels; between the shade and 
the pane he slipped a painted card. Gerber's excellent eyes 
could distinguish the lettering: ‘‘Bank Closed.” Again he 
grinned behind his paper as the door swung open for the 
departure of the tardy customer; behind the counter the 
two clerks were busy with their cash trays. Gerber nodded 


tone shop dess off uh Bo’dwalk, so 
I got room to show ’em folks how 
my frien’s dress me up, yas suh!” 

He interrupted his task to survey the checked flannel 
knickers. 

“*Em noble sho’t pants, Mistuh Pa’keh. Dess right fo’ 
gelmun onnuh Bo’dwalk down A’lan’uck City, ain’ ’ey?”’ 

Gerber nodded behind his paper. He had suspected all 
along that this was only a summer shop, but it had been 
one of the points on which he had needed reassurance. 
These windows, looking straight down into the bank, 
would have complicated matters if the shop stayed open al! 
winter. He listened, with amused attention, to diplomatic 
references to other articles of male apparel and equipment; 
there was, it appeared, a certain long-tail coat, with braid 
along the aidges, and a yellow cane which would provide 
exactly the proper touch of elegance to the costume of a 
gentleman parading the Boardwalk this winter. 

Gerber removed his collar as the other customer de- 
parted in a draft of gratitude. He climbed into the chair 
while the barber watched, from the window, the retreat of 
the noble short pants, wagging his head and making faint 
yearning sounds between lips and teeth. 

“Reckon ole P’fessor Smalley goin’ look ba-a-ad nem 
sho’t pants ‘is wintuh! Yas suh, folks li’ble tu’n ’ey back 
an’ look otheh way any time ole P’fessor go ‘long uh Bo’d- 
walk!” 

He explained these allusions while lathering Gerber. 

‘““At white gelmun Mistuh Kennuff Pa’keh, my frien’, 
yas suh. Sho’ dress ole P’fessor up noble eve’y pack-up 
time.” He became confidential. “‘’At why I ain’ shut up 
uh shop las’ week. Ain’ no ba’be’in’ trade lef’ fo’ ole P’fes- 
sor Smalley, only Mistuh Pa’keh, but I ain’ goin’ leave ’fo’ 
he do, nah suh! Pack-up time fo’ Mistuh Pa’keh—new 
cloze time fo’ ole P’fessor!” 











“When does he leave?” said Gerber carelessly. ‘Sea- 
son’s about over, isn’t it?” 

“Eve’ybody gone now, only me an’ him—we the two 
long-stayin’es’ summeh res’den’s they is nis town. Mistuh 
Pa’keh say he goin’ home nex’ Thu’sday, nen ole P’fessor 
Smalley go cross uh street an’ git me my money an’ oe 

His wordless ejaculation contrived somehow to sug- 
gest the departure, rapid and yet august, of a gentleman 
equipped, attired and financed for the bedazzlement of any 
boardwalk parade. Gerber checked off another question in 
his mind. 

Thursday. The shop would surely be closed for the win- 
ter by three o’clock on Friday, and next week’s pay roll 
would be in process of arrangement over there behind the 
lifted shades of the bank windows. That left only one un- 
answered item in his list of doubts. 

The get-away; he had left it for the last, but he was not 
the man to rate it as less than first in importance. He had 
prospered in his profession chiefly by reason of his level- 
headed prevision of every step, every contingency, in every 
enterprise he undertook. It was his theory, amply justified 
by practice, that robbery was a business, that it demanded 
and rewarded exactly the same qualities that made for suc- 
cess in legitimate endeavors, that the crooks who failed in 
their calling would have failed at anything else. 

It was all a question of common sense. Gerber did not 
credit himself with anything more than this. He was sensi- 
ble enough to approach each of his operations with open 
eyes, instead of plunging in on blind impulse, as so many of 
his unsuccessful competitors seemed bound to do. He was 
shrewd enough to consider, as he had considered this affair 
of the Atlantic National, to make sure that he timed his 
play to coincide with the presence of accessible and negoti- 
able plunder in a quantity sufficient to repay his risk and 
labor. He was smart enough to keep himself in funds, so 
that he need never undertake an unpromising job merely 
because of empty pockets. And, above all, he was cautious 
and foresighted in the matter of escape, instead of taking 
this for granted or leaving it to chance, as did most of the 
crooks who got their names and portraits in the papers. 

He had learned that he could think better while under 
the ministrations of a good barber than at any other time, 
that the gentle touch of skilled fingers and feathery razor 
edge upon his sensitive skin, the faintly pleasant, pungent 
breath and sting of witch hazel, the steaming heat and 
wetness of the saturated towel, the passive relaxation de- 
manded by the posture and the process, combined to pro- 
vide him with something like that stimulation for which 





less intelligent members of his fraternity turned to drink or 
drugs. As long as the barber knew his business, as long as 
the razor slid smoothly, without scrape or pull, Gerber was 
at his best in a barber’s chair. He could shut his mind 
against the professional eloquence of the craft, as he shut it 
now upon a succession of mellow vowels, a mere back- 
ground for his thoughts, remotely pleasing, but registering 
no significance upon his mind. 

That get-away. It couldn’t be managed safely by the 
paved turnpike that led north and south, a little inland 
from the saw-tooth line of the coast. There would be no 
chance of turning off that highway for fourteen miles to the 
south, and even here the choice was limited to a single 
alternate course. To the north it was even farther to a sat- 
isfactory bypath. On the east the Atiantic, and on the west 
that long dreary stretch of pine barren and bog and pond 
would keep a car straitly to the narrow ribbon of concrete; 
Gerber had investigated the cart roads that wandered off 
across the barrens, and knew better than to look for safety 
in their twisting rutted courses; they either died at some 
little farm clearing in the scrub or converged, beyond the 
barrens, on the road to the county seat. 

Of course, with a little luck a man might manage to 
cover those fourteen miles to the south before the alarm 
was raised and the wires hummed in pursuit. It was within 
the possibilities that he might have a full hour's head start, 
time enough to make Tillmouth, where there were a dozen 
good ways of covering the trail, but Gerber had no use for 
luck; he planned his operations on the premise that the 
element of chance, discounted always to the irreducible 
minimum, would break against him. 

No get-away over the highway, no open road to the east 
or west; he made up his mind to this as definitely settled, 
but it was characteristic of the man that the seeming im- 
possibility of the project, in view of this admission, only 
pricked his wits. He had discovered that in precisely such 
situations there was likely ‘to be an advantage that more 
than offset the obvious difficulties and dangers. When there 
seemed to be no possible way of robbing a banker, for in- 
stance, it was almost certain that the prospective victim 
regarded himself as safer than he was; if there was no way 
out of Riverport except over that turnpike, a man could 
count on being pursued over it. And suppose he found some 
other way. Suppose ——— 

The barber was chuckling over the history of a hunting 
expedition; Gerber’s attention returned to hear the bag. 

“‘Git six rabbit an’ uh couple squi’ls an’ uh pheelock. 
Yas suh, ’at old houn’ dawg -———”’ 
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“‘Pheelock?’ 
“What's that?” 

“*At’s a kine uh bi'd ’ey is down yonnuh. 
pa’tridge. Calls ’em medlocks up Norff.”’ 

“Oh, a field lark, eh?” Gerber laughed. ‘‘ Never heard 
that name for them before."’ He went on quickly before the 
narrative could be resumed. ‘“‘ What's that big place back 
on the road a ways with the iron gates? Summer cot- 
tage?” 

It was easy enough to find out a good deal about it, with- 
out manifesting any further curiosity. The gates were at 
the entrance driveway of an estate belonging to another of 
Professor Smalley’s frien’s, The house itself, invisible from 
the road, lay on the other side of the ledge, facing the open 
sea. It was already closed for the winter. 

“At why ‘em big gates shut. Stan’ wide open any time 
Mistuh Mo’gan innuh house. Gran’ man, Mistuh Mo'gan 
is, yassuh. Gran’. One time when I over to he house playin’ 
ca’ds he gimme e 

“Play cards with him, do you?" Gerber grinned. 

Professor Smaltiey took the question seriously, ‘Nah 
suh, not ‘at time, I wasn’t. I playin’ wiff Mis’ Bessie 
*at’s Mistuh Mo’gan’s coo’—an’ Mistuh Mo’gan come out 
innuh kitchen an’ gimme 4 

Gerber learned a good deal about the house before, 
avoiding a final dab of Professor Smalley’s whisk broom, 
he took his leave. 

He was grinning as he went down the narrow stairs to 
the street; at the garage where he stopped for gas he 
discovered several things about the mill that stood on 
the landward edge of the town, by the second dam. It 
made plush, for instance, and it was running on full time; 
there were between three and four hundred people working 
there, and they made first-rate wages —a little better than 
those who worked in the mill at the first dam, because the 
pulp-board business hadn’t been so good lately. 

Gerber drove on through the village to the north, travel- 
ing slowly until the edge of dusk; he turned and came 
back at the same pace, so that it was quite dark when he 
passed again through Riverport, and there were plenty 
of other little tin cars in the main street. He drove straight 
through, following the turnpike southward until his head- 
lights showed him the big stone pillars and closed iron gates 
he had been seeking. He ran a little farther on duwn the 
road and found a cart track leading off to the right, a mere 
gap in the scrub, with tall weeds growing between the twin 
ruts. Here he parked his car and went back on foot to 
the gates. (Continued on Page 97) 


Gerber’s ear found the word arresting. 
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The Sight of That Thick Pile of Bills on the Glass Shelf Decided Him 








N AMERICAN of my acquaintance, who 
A was sent to Europe several years ago by 
a large importing firm, was talking to 

me the other day in Paris about the multiple 


advantages of his 
life abroad. 
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ERICANS 


plane of dollars and cents and material com- 
forts. 

“But my money goes so much further in lire 
or frances,” they declare at last. “Why, I 
couldn’t possibly 
have a personal 





“Think of the 
privilege of living 
near Notre 
Dame!” he said. 
“And of the his- 
tory that leaps at 
you from every 
cobblestone in the 
old quarter—-and 
the beauty of the 
Seine at night! 
And the little cafés 
where you can sit 
an entire evening 
sipping ordi 
naire at two francs 
a carafe and watch 
picturesque old 
Frenchmen play 
dominoes.’ 
“Picturesque 
ald Frenchmen in- 
deed!"* inter- 
rupted his home- 
sick and practical 
wife. “I'd like to 
see them try te 
play dominves in 
the places where 
we go! We spend 
about half our 
rveningsa,"’ she ex- 
plained, “in the 
big tourist restau- 
rants showing 


vin 


Paria to visiting 
Americans, or re- 
turning the hes 


pitality of the 
American colony. 
You never see a 
Frenchman of any 
kind in those 
places. And as for 
vin ordinaire — the 
waiters heve never 
eo much as heard 
of itt” 

“Well, but my 
dear,’ said her 
husband in the 
manner of one who 
has conducted ex- 
actly the same ar- 
gument many 
times, “there are, 
of course, certain 
things that I must 








maid if I went back 
to America to live. 
Do you know what 
I pay Marie, who 
does everything, 
my dear—even 
makes the most ex- 
quisite lingerieand 
negligees for me? 
Exactly seven dol- 
larsand thirty-five 
cents a month, at 
the current rate of 
exchange. A 
month, mind 
you!” 


A Myth 


HESE in sub- 

stance are the 
reasons for the in- 
creasing number of 
Americans who 
have fixed in- 
comes, choosing to 
live abroad. An 
amount which 
seems small in dol- 
lars will, when 
changed into cer- 
tain foreign cur- 
rencies, prove 
adequate to pur- 
chase pleasant sur- 
roundings and, 
even more impor- 
tant, the luxury 
usually denied 
them in their own 
country, of com- 
petentand cheerful 
personal servitors. 

Not all expatri- 
ated Americans 
are people whose 
incomes are below 
their standards of 
desirable living, 
but this economic 
factor is the deter- 
mining one in a 
great number of 
cases. 

For quite an- 
other reason a vi- 
vacious American 
widow of consider- 








da for reasons of 
business, but that 
does not alter the 
jact that Paris offers opportunities for the most delightful 
and sympathique life in the world.” 

“No,” she admitted. ‘But even if we were able to lead 
the kind of life which you admire so much in theory, it 
wouldn't compensate me for having to send our boys to 
achool here.” 

“They speak French like natives!” he declared. 

“It's not a question of languages or academic instruc- 
tion,” she answered. “I admit that their scholastic train- 
ing is more thorough than in our schools at home. But it 
is their absurd idea of hygiene which I object to; and most 
of all, the point of view about life which our boys are un- 
conscicusly adopting.” 


There's Cuiture in the Air 


x THIS point of actuality he became serious. “I agree 
with you there,” he said; “But on the other hand— 
well, to be frank, we couldn't live half so comfortably at 
home on the same amount of money—now could we?” 

“No, we coulda’t get even one servant for the price of 
our three here.” 

“ And it’s not just servants and rents which make life so 
dificult in America,” he insisted, “but it’s the constant 
strain of trying to keep up the pace set by your neighbors, 


Before the Mind's Bye Flashes a Picture of an Italian Sky Divinely Biue, of the Sun Beating Down 


on the Orange Awning of a Vine:Hung Terrace 


and so on. Over there you want to belong to a good coun- 
try club, and then everybody else has an automobile, so 
you feel you must have one too; and if your neighbor gets 
a butler your wife is dissatisfied with her waitress. There’s 
no end to it. Here no one bethers much about you, and 
you can live much better on a third of the income.” 

The steps of his argument are those followed by a great 
number of expatriated Americans. He is not yet techni- 
cally of that class, because he lives abroad for definite busi- 
ness reasons, but as he resists the idea of coming home he 
will in time undoubtedly become a permanent member of 
our large European colony. 

First of all, they explain, as he did, the cultural and his- 
torical advantages of life abroad, with especial emphasis 
on that vague thing they term atmosphere. 

“You can hear such marvelous music in Europe!” they 
say. “And then—well, just the atmosphere, my dear!” 

Or, “It’s so wonderful to be accessible to the picture 
galleries, And then I think one imbibes a great deal just 
through the atmosphere!” 

But after someone has pointed out that there are picture 
galleries and concert halls and opportunities for hearing 
some of the finest opera in the world in America, these 
exponents of art and culture will invariably come tum- 
bling down from their esthetic heights on to the vulgar 


able wealth told 
me two or three 
years ago that she 
had decided to live in Europe. She had been renting a 
delightful old chateau for some time and had finally de- 
cided to buy it and make it her home. 

“T simply can’t bear American men!” she asserted. 
“T went home after living on the Continent for several 
years, to try to decide whether I'd stay here or keep my 
house in the States; and I made up my mind after the first 
week that I could never be happy again in a country where 
the only things men care about are business and golf!” 

The Englishwoman with whom we were lunching pro- 
tested. “But I’ve always heard that American men were 
the best husbands in the world!” 

“Nonsense!” said the rich widow. ‘“‘That myth arises 
from the fact that no men leave their wives so strictly alone 
or give them so much money or let them take so many trips 
without them. But why do they do all these things? I 
used to think it was because they were so generous, but 
now I know that it is simply so that they can get more 
tire for their real interests, which are business and golf!" 

“Well, if you ask me,” said the Englishwoman, “I think 
there are many worse things a husband might be interested 
in.” 

“T don’t!” retorted the other. As she went on, her voice 
became less strident. “‘Especially when there are men in 

(Continued on Page 8&6) 














HILE getting 
an interview 
with Edison for 


the newspaper employ- 

ing me at the moment, the inventor showed me in detail 
his models for pour-in houses, as he called them—houses 
of concrete built from molds. 

“A home can be completed in a day,” he said, “and will 
cost $1000 or less.” 

“What a blessing, Mr. Edison!’’ I said with all sin- 
cerity. ‘‘Why, even a newspaperman could own the roof 
over his head!’ ; 

“IT never heard of a newspaperman having as much as 
$1000,” he said bluntly. 

The comment stuck in my mind long after the interview 
was printed. Through the long list of my companions on 
more than one New York paper, hard and most conscien- 
tious toilers, all of them, I combed for one of them who 
could put his hands on as much as $1000 after years of 
work, Editors could, perhaps. But to the little multitude 
of copy readers, minor editors, make-up men, reporters, 
free-lance space grabbers, paid by the column, a thousand 
dollars seemed beyond the dreams of the most optimistic. 

On the conservative newspapers of New York City, the 
majority of us had come from college. On the sensational 
sheets, the staffs numbered more frequently men developed 
wholly within the business, starting as office boys. The 
latter, I think, did far better financially. I know of several 
that have been able to guard against old age, who have 
homes of their own and some money invested. 


The Blank Wall of the Future 


WAS on thestaff of a New York newspaper when the real- 

ization came to me that I was getting nowhere. Work- 
ing on space—that is, being paid only for what was printed 
of mine—taking a day off or a vacation at my own expense, 
my hours were frightfully long. The tragedy of the space 
writer was a grim one, but he never had time to find out 
that he was living a tragedy. I saw one of my friends, a 
graduate of Oxford with high honors, taken with pneu- 
monia, and his wife coming down with the same dread ail- 
ment at the same time. Both had to go toa hospital. They 
pulled through after a long siege, every dollar gone. 

One of the most beloved city editors that ever owned the 
confidence and affection of his staff died from tuberculosis 
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after a long illness. We all thought that he had feathered 
his nest. He had a beautiful home on Long Island, but it 
was covered with mortgages as well as roses. His widow 
did not long survive him. Before her death she wrote 
asking me to help her peddle a story to the magazines—a 
story her husband had written. In the rush of news getting 
her husband had been soon forgotten, although I believe 
that his ability, his tact with men and his personal charm 
had greatly helped in turning a floundering newspaper into 
one of the big financial successes of my time. 

When I first stared at the blank wall of a newspaper 
reporter’s future we were living in a flat on One Hundred 
and Ninth Street near Broadway. It was on the fourth 
floor of a walk-up, New York's terse description of an 
apartment house without an elevator. My home-coming 
hour was two in the morning. It is not a particularly 
cheerful or encouraging hour of the twenty-four. 

There were four apartments to each floor. The doors 
were of a glazed metal that gave a prison atmosphere. On 
one of them was a streamer of black silk. I knew that an 
elderly person lay dead within. 

For nearly two weeks thereafter I noticed a faint and 
pungent odor in the halls of the building. I inquired of the 
janitor, who investigated. It. was the embalming fluid 
used. What a way to die and what a place to die in! If 
this dead fellow human was a large person, how did they 
ever get the coffin to the street? Of course in the poor 
sections it is no uncommon thing to swing them from the 
windows like pianos, and in the great hotels there is a 
basket arrangement for getting the deceased down the 
freight elevator. 

It was this affront of my sense of the decency and dig- 
nity of death that suddenly changed my course of life. How 
to get away from flat existence without money was the big 
preponderating issue. Commuting trains are not scheduled 
for night newspaper workers.. But that situation could be 
met by leaving my job and getting work on an afternoon 
paper. I did this, accepting a salary of half my average 
as a space writer. My hours would be normal working 
hours, from nine in the morning until five in the evening. 


Then, too, I had every 
Sunday off and some- 
times a half day Satur- 
day. The rent in One 
Hundred and Ninth Street was high. On my day off I car- 
ried a couple of sandwiches as I tramped the suburbs 
Long Island, Westchester, Staten Island, New Jersey. 
Finally I found the place—a boxlike, paintless wreck, 
the front yard high in weeds, a place MacDowell would 
have delighted in setting to melancholy music. But it was 
on the side of a hill facing the east and the Palisades, over- 
looking a little valley through which a brook idled beneath 
willows. The houses in the neighborhood were, for the most 
part, unoccupied. It was a cheap development that had 
failed. I was sure that the place could be had for a song, 
but my singing voice was in frightful condition —$150 in 
the bank and $250 I could borrow on my insurance policy. 


City Comforts or Country Peace 


Y CITY editor advanced me fifty dollars “expense” 

money and I managed to raise another fifty. I took my 
wife over to New Jersey to see the ruin we were about to 
buy. We reached it about sunset one early autumn after- 
noon, climbed up the three broken terraces to the one-story 
porch, turned and looked. The decrepitude of the place 
meant nothing, no more than the design and condition of 
your seat in a concert hall when Beethoven is being played. 
The reflection of the sunset above the Palisades was in- 
describable in its beauty to eyes accustomed to staring 
through flat-house windows in Manhattan. The swallows 
were making ready to fly. We watched them at piay, 
studying their beautiful dove-colored breasts, their pointed 
wings. In the distance sounded a church beil. 

The winter was coming. It was going to be a hard one 
There would be no janitor to supply steam heat, no street- 
cleaning department to clear a path through the snow, no 
handy corner grocer to telephone, no theaters, no concerts, 
no gathering of the old crowd for hot toddies and laughter 
We decided that the view was worth the struggle. We 
bought it with our few dollars and our sacrifices, as a con- 
noisseur would buy a Blakelock or a Whistler upon the 
possession of which the peace of his soul depended. 

Two lots of forty feet frontage each should have gone 
with the tottering box called a house, but we did not know 

(Continued on Page 170) 




















We Decided That the View Was Worth the Struggle 
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REASURI 
hunting,” said 
Paula as they 


walked back acros 
the island, ‘‘was 
never like this;” 

Alwyn did not an 
awer. She was carry- 
ing the packet 
wrapped in the blue 
silk sweater thet she 
had taken off on land 
ing. John aiso was 
silent. Though at 
most times able to 
master and disguise 
his feelings and carry 
on a cheerful conver 
astion deapite mental 
disturbance, he 
found himself now 
bereft not only of 
apeech but even of 
coherent thought. 

Alwyn still looked 
like a ghost, and 
walked like one, 
seeming scarcely to 
tread solidly on the 
very solid ground. John threw her a 
shamed and sideiong look. Hehad never 
felt such an utter fool. Why, he asked 
himself passionately, could he not have 
kept his mouth shut? It had been not 
only silly but pusillanimous to take such 
false and elaborate precautions to safe- 
guard his reputation for integrity. Who 
would ever have ventured to intimate 
that he, John Van Rensselaer Argent, one of the country’s 
elect in ancestry, tradition, social position and wealth, would 
try to steal one hundred thousand dollars from a lovely and 
unprotected girl—let alone doing it in what would have 
been an abyamally treacherous and shameful manner? 

Paula appeared to be the only gay one of the three. She 
laughed and chattered, admired the wild, desolate pictur- 
eaqueness of the place, said she would love to own an island 
like that and bulid a little log cabin on it as a refuge from a 
wicked and rapacious world, But John, glancing at her, 
seemed to catch a sort of subtle malice in her slaty eyes as 
if she would have liked to mock him openly. He was 
crushed, humiliated, shamed. He doubted that he would 
ever get entirely over the profundity of his chagrin. 

When presently Alwyn attempted to thank him for his 
service, it was, in spite of every effort on her part, a mum- 
bled and perfunctory acknowledgment. She never would 
forgive him; or if officially forgiving him, the barb of the 
dart would always remain a deep sore spot on the slightest 
preasure. 

‘Shere was no question at all in John’s mind of the money 
itself, 1t was, he thought, just as the Grand had said, clean 
money, gambling winnings converted into the legal tender 
of the country; and it had been safe. From the very char- 
acter of the piace, John had seen that it was not the sort 
that was apt ever te be disturbed. A rocky, ragged island 
leas than a mile from shore on both sides, one end a sort of 
shelving ram of tremendous ledges thrust out at open sea, 
the whole a perfect spot for picnics and clambakes, of 
which there were evidences, but not the sort on which any 
money was likely to be spent--too bleak and inconvenient 
and exposed. The Grand had chosen well in his selection 
of the place for a vache. 

John had never heard of such a simple, easy treasure 
hunt. From the time they had left the little port until they 
returned would scarcely consume an hour. They had 
merely gone cut there and picked it up, as if one of them on 
a pienic had left a raincoat there and gone back to get it. In 
this sense, and considering the value represented, the whole 
business was more bizarre, John thought, than the most 
terrific adventure could have been, because it was out of all 
keeping with the generally accepted idea of such quests. 

Then, going back in the launch, his mind revived enough 
to get to work again. He began to perceive that there was 
still a great deal to be explained. That chart was very 
recent. He would stake his life on that—and the Grand 
had not mace it 

Why then should Paula have bothered to draw it at all 
when she had the origirial, but lacked knowledge of what 
piace under heaven it must be applied to? Why should she 
have given it to him when under no compulsion to do so, 
and knowing that he had only to go there when he saw fit 
and get the money for Alwyn? It would make no differ- 
ence to Paula, or what she might hope to gain from it, 
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There Loomed Suddenty Out of 
the Dense Gray Fog a Big Gray Boat 


That Was of the Sea+Skiff Type, a Sort of HatfsDecked Whaleboat Dory Craft 


whether Alwyn had it now or a little later. And this idea 
recalled to John his responsibility in the matter. 

He did not mention this until they were back in the car 
and started, when there was no chance of their being over- 
heard. By that time he had got emotions and voice in 
hand again. 

“I’ve got to remind you,” he said, “that I am still the 
trustee of this fund and that my instructions were to secure 
it for Miss Alwyn, not to be made over to her until she 
comes of age.” 

Alwyn gave him a cold look. 

“Yes, I believe you told us that, Mr. Argent.” 

“T don’t know what Ralph Jones’ motive was in giving 
me such instructions, and it is not for me to question them; 
but if I had ever felt the slightest doubt of your accepting 
them I would have come here alone.” 

“Yes,” Alwyn retorted, “since you hadn’t the least —— 

She checked herself. It made him very angry. 

“Well,” he asked, ‘‘am I to understand that you repudi- 
ate my custody of this fund until you come of age?”’ 

Alwyn was silent for a moment. Then without a word she 
took the packet folded in the oilskin and laid it on John’s 
knee. 

“No, of course not. Take it and do as you think best 
with it.” 

Paula said nothing. John, hot and angry, gave hera 
square challenging look. 

“} hope you approve your sister's decision, Miss Ashwell.” 

“Oh, yes. Why not? Let’s not squabble about it.”” She 
gave a short laugh. “I believe it’s the usual technic for 
treasure hunters to get on well enough until they find the 
treasure, and then start in to knife one another. But we 
have no excuse for that; it has all been so ridiculously easy, 
thanks to you.” 

John bowed a slight acknowledgment. They rode on in 
silence. John had decided to push straight through for 
Boston. The first matter of importance was to put this 
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large amount of money in a 
safe place. He now began to 
wonder what would be the 
best way to manage this. He 
could not reach Boston before 
the banks closed, and he dis- 
liked the idea of going to a 
strange bank ina city where he 
was unknown and making a 
deposit of one hun- 
dred thousand dol- 
lars in brand-new 
unfolded bills, Nei- 
ther did he care to 
place them in thesafe 
of a hotel. 

The best way, he 
decided, would be to 
keep right on for Bos- 
ton, where he had a 
number of friends, 
look up one of them 
and state that he had 
documents of consid- 
erable value for 
which he wished to 
find a safe night’s 
lodging. 

For the first time 
in his life John suf- 
fered an embarras de 
richesses, Respectable 
young men are not 
apt to tour New Eng- 
land with two pretty 
young women and a 
package of one hun- 
dred thousand dol- 
lars in new thousand- 
dollar bills, attrac- 
tive as this may 
sound. 

On arriving in Bos- 
ton, Paula asked 
John to take them to 
a hotel. They were 
tired, she said, and 
would rather get a 
good night’s sleep 
and take a nine 
o'clock train in the 
. morning than to go 
straight through by 
sleeper. John decided 
therefore to prolong 
his hospitality, spend the night himself in Boston and go 
on to Newport the next day. 

It was by this time a little after five. The banks would 
be closed; but John had a former Harvard classmate em- 
ployed in a trust company of which his father was president, 
who would probably still be at his office in the Fidelity 
Building. John drove there first, found his friend, to whom 
he explained that he had a box of valuable documents and 
securities for which he desired a safe lodging for the night, 
and declining an invitation of the same for himself, drove 
Paula and Alwyn to the hotel. He would, he assured them, 
take them to the South Station the next morning for the 
nine o’clock train. 

He did not dine with them that night, on the plea of 
having accepted an invitation from his friend. The cold- 
ness shown by Alwyn made John wish to see as little as 
possible of that ungrateful beauty before he saw the last of 
her. He went to bed early, not only because he was tired 
but because he wanted to be alone to study this problem of 
why Paula had not given him the original chart, but one 
copied, as he believed, by her own hand. 

The night was a hot and sultry one in late June. John, 
nervously tired and unable to fall asleep, lay on his bed 
with his mind milling aimlessly round that one focal point. 
Why had Paula copied that chart? Since she was willing 
to give him a true chart, why had she not given him the 
original one made by Ralph Jones? She must have seen all 
along that John suspected her of some trickery. Well, she 
could hardly have believed him so credulous a fool as to 
have accepted immediately the yielding of her claim in 
favor of Alwyn, on the mere assurance of a stranger like 
himself that Ralph Jones had named Alwyn his legatee. 
She must have known that John would be on the lookout 
for some sort of joker. Then why give him a duplicate 
chart copied by herself—or traced, perhaps? 

Traced? John got up, switched on his light and went to 
the closet where he had hung his coat. He drew out his 
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pocketbook, took Paula’s chart from where he had placed 
it and spread it out on the writing table. Then taking one 
of the thinner large sheets of the hotel correspondence 
paper, he laid it over the chart, picked up a fine-pointed 
pen and began to trace it. The lines were faint and offered 
some slight difficulty. He discovered that his own were 
correspondingly uncertain from the pauses to press the 
paper down. Then, having traced the outlines, he started 
on the lettering. 

Lifting then the sheet of paper on which he had traced 
the chart, John looked at it speculatively. Yes, anybody 
accustomed to drafting would perceive immediately that 
this piece of work was not drawn free-hand, nor even 
copied, but traced. The uncertain-looking line of the shore 
showed this—the Spruce Tree, White Bowlder, Flat Stone— 
but he had left out Dig Under This. The lettering of this 
had been so faint through the opacity of the paper that he 
had overlooked it. Asa result, he had a chart, but one that 
told nothing at ali. 

Nothing at all! Nothing to indicate where any money 
was hidden. It might have been buried at the foot of the 
spruce tree or under the white bowlder or —— 

John leaned back, eyes wide, mouth open. Whether 
through inspiration, whatever that may be, or some sub- 
conscious reasoning, the answer to this riddle flashed into 
his mind—at least a possible answer. He smote his thigh, 
rose suddenly, went to the window and looked out. Boston, 
it seemed to him, went to bed early. 

Then he followed Boston’s example, got into bed again, 
and fell immediately asleep. 
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OHN awoke at seven, refreshed from the sound sleep 

that had come immediately on his having felt sure that 
he had solved the mystery of the chart that Paula must 
have traced, then given him. 

He was now eager to put the matter to the proof, pro- 
ceed with all dispatch in carrying out the plan that he had 
formed. But Paula and Alwyn were still his guests, and it 
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was necessary, of course, to carry on to the bitter end his 
obligations as their host. He had said that he would take 
them to the South Station for the nine o’clock train, which 
would still leave a safe enough margin of time for him to do 
what was necessary, he thought. 

Calling up his guests’ suite a little later, Paula wished 
him good morning, hoped that he had rested well and said 
that Alwyn and she were having some breakfast in their 
rooms and would meet him in the lobby at half-past eight, 
as he suggested. John had ordered the car at that time to 
take them to the South Station. He breakfasted himself, 
then went down, to be joined a few moments later by his 
guests. Paula greeted him cheerfully, and Alwyn in a nerv- 
ous and embarrassed way. She looked dark under the 
eyes—almost tragic, it seemed to John, as if she had rested 
badly or not at all. He wondered why she should take all 
this so hard. 

On arriving at the station John got down and put them 
in charge of a porter. Paula murmured some appropriate 
acknowledgments. 

Alwyn gave him a straight look from her long gray eyes 
and said, “Thank you for all you’ve done, Mr. Argent. 
I’m sorry to have been such a disagreeable guest, but I’ve 
always hated shams and shamming.” 

Like a blunt outspoken English girl, John thought, but 
one who could have been so altogether charming if she had 
chosen, that it sent a pang through him. Alwyn was, in 
spite of everything, the type that he had always most 
admired. 

He merely said, “‘ My fault. I’m sorry,” then turned to 
Perry and told him to drive to the Fidelity Building. He 
caught Paula’s eyes on him with a curious look as he gave 
this direction. 

His first act was to call at the office of his friend, to 
whom he explained that he had been delayed by a slight 
repair required by the car, procure his box of money, then 
go to asafe-deposit vault, where he rented a small box and 
transferred the money to it. Then, driving to a sporting 
shop, he purchased the necessities for a few days of rough 
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camp in the open—a short suit of dark gray tweed, stock- 
ings, brogues, two blankets, a flannel shirt, an automatic 
pistol and electric torch, mess gear, some provisions and 
other accessories. He bought also a little fly tert and a 
light sketching outfit. Then, getting back aboard the car, 
he went and wired his aunt that due to the development of 
certain repair work that had been overlooked he might 
possibly be delayed in getting to Newport with her car. 

All this was quickly accomplished. John then instructed 
Perry to drive to another little fishing port that was on the 
opposite side of the bay to the one from which they had 
taken the launch the day before, and to make it snappy. 
They set off, a little faster than the law allows, During the 
run, John changed into the new outing clothes that he had 
purchased. 

On their arrival, John had no difficulty in hiring a launch 
similar to the one in which they had visited the island: The 
summer season in that region had not yet opened; would 
not for another ten days, after commencement week of 
schools and colleges. John bought some provisions—eggs, 
bacon, cheese and fruit. Loading these aboard the launch, 
he put off for the island with Perry, who, if surprised at all 
of this, did not comment on the new departure. He was a 
reliable man and something of a sailor. They landed in the 
same place as the day before. 

“Yougostraight back, Perry,” John said, “and find your- 
self a place to sleep ashore.” 

“But how about you, sir?” 

“Twill camp here. Hand out my duffel, then beat it back 
as quick as you can.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I don’t think anybody will get curious. THey don't butt 
in down here. But if you think best, rather than make a 
mystery, you can intimate that I am a rich artistic nut and 
that I have suddenly been bitten by the back-to-Nature 
bug. Get me?” 

“Yes, sir. But I wish you would tell me what the game 
is, Mr. Argent.” 

(Continued on Page 128) 























They Set Themsetves to Fishing Off a Ledge in Deep Water, Alwyn Kept John Busy Cracking Round Snails and Baiting Her Hook 
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DOWN THE STRETCH 


By Samuel C. Hildreth amd James R. Crowell 





HE little racing _——~- 
I'd done on the j 
big tracks had et een 


given me the itch to 
get deeper into the 
game aa sn owner. 
The ring of the black- 
smith’s anvil was be- 
ginning to have leas 
and leas music in it. 
| was beginning to see 
that all the depe my 
father had passed on 
to me about caring 
for horses was infor- 
mation I could turn to 
practical use, even up 
here where things were 


done on « much big- 
ger scale than we had 
been used to down 
South. 


It was coming to 
me that a horse was 
a horse, no matter 
whether he belonged 
te Vincent Hildreth or 
to one of these New 
York millionaires who 
hired people to do the 
work my father never 
weuld have intrusted 
to anybody else ex- 
cept his own sons. 








jocks who force the 
odds on their mounts 
down every time they 
get into the saddle. 
And when I say little 
Major Covington, I 
mean just that. I 
reckon there’re a lot 
of people around to- 
day who will remem- 
ber how little the 
major was. Didn't 
weigh more than fifty 
pounds then, and he 
sure looked like a 
pewee when he 
straddled his little 
legs over a race horse’s 
back. 


The Runaway 


WAS all flustered 

and nervous-like 
while the horses were 
prancing around at the 
barrier. It was the 
first time I’d ever had 
a big bet riding for 
me. I didn’t know 
how much Campbell 
had put down or how 
much our cut would 
be if Tam won; but 
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Though Salvator or 
Kingston or Hanover, 
any one of thei, was 
worth more money than all the horses my father owned, 
I was realizing that they and Red Morocco were brothers 
and sisters under the skin. Maybe if-old Red had lived in 
e big box stall, with a lot of flunkies around to manicure 
her and primp her every time she looked a little bored— 
maybe old Red would have fetched as neat a sum as 
some of those 
Thoroughbred 
swells I was get- 
ting acquainted 
with. Trouble 
was with old Red 
she never had a 
chance to show 
she was an aris- 
tocrat in any 
way except to 
queen it over 
other race horses 
when it came to 
setting in at the 
finish of a race, 





Bill Angel 


O THE black- 
smith firm of 
Hildreth & Long, 
makers of fine 
racing plates, 
went out of 
business after a 
prosperous ex- 
istence, Louis 
continuing his 
blacksmithing 
ways and I blos- 
soming forth as 
an owner and 
of horses 
in the big-time 
wheel. Toward 
the end of our partnership we'd bought a mare named 
Miss Goodrich and I kept her in my barn for a while after 
Louis and I had separated. Now Miss Goodrich wasn’t 
a world beater of a race horse, and I never asked her to do 
much for me; but in a way, she was responsible for a whole 
lot of things that happened in my life afterward. 
It atarted when I traded Miss Goodrich for a horse called 
Tam o’ Shanter and a little later formed a racing partner- 
ship wich Billy Angel, who had been training for Johnny 














Green B. Morris 


Prector Knott. The Winner of the Junior Champion and Puturity Stakes in 1888, and the Only Thoroughbred 


te Beat Satvator as a Two-Year:Oid 


Campbell, a sporting man who owned what they used to 
call a betting stable. Campbell was a big gambler. He’d 
prime a horse carefully and when he had him entered in 
the right spot he’d turn the roll loose, William Allan 
Pinkerton, head of the detecti¥e agency, was a friend of 
Campbell. Sometimes when Campbell didn’t want to bet 
at the track and force the odds down, Billy Pinkerton 
would handle the commission for him, placing the money 
in different cities on the day of the race so that it wouldn’t 
affect the post price of the horse. 

One day after Bill Angel and I had moved our horses out 
to the old Garfield track, which was located inside the city 
limits of Chicago, we happened to mention to Campbell 
that our horse, Tam o’ Shanter, was burning up the track 
in the early morning gallops and was ready to win a race. 

“You boys go ahead and enter Tam in a good spot and 
I'll do the betting for you. If you win you'll get some real 
money,” Campbell 
told us. 


Bill, my partner, and 
I had placed a little of 
our own cash on the 
result. So every time Tam made a lunge forward while 
they were parading to the post I made one just like it, 
just as though I was going to do the running in that race 
myself. It was a seven-furlong race, as I remember. 

Tam was full of fire. He kept tugging and pulling at the 
reins and I was afraid if he ever took it into his fool head to 
scoot away before the word came to go he’d just keep on 
scooting—and Major Covington too little to stop him— 
and sure enough it happened. As the horses turned to go 
to the post after parading in front of the grand stand, he 
made one lunge that pulled the little major right up on his 
neck, and away he shot, with the midget jock holding on 
for dear life. Tam was running away—with the little 
major, the purse money, the bets and everything. 

But from where I was standing at the rail, about a hun- 
dred feet in front of them, I’d seen it all coming. When 
Tam started running I started running too; and, say, that 





The chance came 
in a few days. We 
told Campbell 
everything was 
cherry ripe and to 
bet his money the 
day he saw Tam’s 
name in the list of 
entries, and we 

he’d sock it 
down good and 


ty. 
When the field 
went to the post 
Tam o’ Shanter 
was still as good as 
ten or twelve to 
one in the 
only a little of 
Campbell’s money 
finding its way 
back to the track 
and nobody out- 
side our little circle 
knowing what we 
knew about Tam’s 
speed. We'd put 
little Major Cov- 
ington up on our 














horse—a smart 
rider, but not oneof 
those fashionable 
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Commando, 1808. The Best Stayer of the Domino Mate Line, and Reputed to Have Had 
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was the fastest springing the race tracks have ever seen a 
human do, before or since that day. Talk about Paavo 
Nurmi being a great runner—well, you ought to have seen 
Sam Hildreth that day! 

“Pull him over to the rail, pull him over to the rail!” 
I yelled at the top of my voice to Covington as Tam was 
about to shoot past me, both of 
us still going lickety-split. The 


their heyday along in the late 80's. You didn’t find the 
stables of the Jeromes or Morrises, Sanfords or Lorillards, 
Keenes or Cassatts, running on these tracks, and they 
weren’t places where the fashionable people of the day 
gathered as they did at Jerome Park, Morris Park, Sheeps- 
head Bay, Brighton Beach and Monmouth Park. And 
sometimes they’d come in for a 
lot of panning, andeven todaythe 





little major was bouncing all 
around and didn’t have much 
time for anything but sticking 
on that horse’s back, but he did 
manage to give one tug that 
made Tam swerve over toward 
me. I took one flying leap at the 
reins, and, the Lord being with 
me, I connected. And, say, try 
to shake me loose from that 
bridle—try to doit! I was there 
for keeps. 

“What's the matter with you, 
you fool horse?’ I said, after 
bringing Tam to the quickest 
stop he’d ever known. “Cut 
out the shenanigans; don’t you 
know you got important busi- 
ness to do?” 

Tam was so nice and docile 
after that talking-to I gave him 
I was sorry I hadn't whispered 
something in his ear beforehand. 








younger generation will speak of 
old Guttenberg or Gloucester as 
black spots on the record of the 
turf, because they don’t know 
any better and they’re simply re- 
peating what they’ve heard mis- 
informed people say. 

But I raced my horses at some 
of these tracks and I can tell you 
from what I actually know about 
them that they were conducted 
on the square and the racing was 
clean. The only thing I ever 
knew about any of these tracks 
that wasn’t strictly according to 
Hoyle was what went on outside 
of some of them. I remember 
that down at Gloucester, near 
Philadelphia, the sure-thing boys 
from the underworld used to run 
faro banks, roulette wheels and 
other games of chance in a little 
gambling settlement they set up 
outside the track. But if any- 








He got a flying start a few 
minutes later and won the race, 
as we had expected. Campbell 
gave Bill Angel and me $2500 
as our part of the winnings and bought a horse named 
Dago from us for another $2500. Pretty soon after that 
Bill went back to training for Campbell and I started out as 
a trainer and owner all on my own hook. Two years later 
I met Billy Pinkerton for the first time—great old Bill, 
who was one of the best friends I ever had in this life. 


Racing According to Hoyle 


““CYAM, do you remember the day you and Bill Angel ran 

Tam o’ Shanter at Garfield?”’ Billy asked me one 
day, after we'd started the friendship that stayed green 
and fresh right up to the day poor old Billy passed on, a 
little while back. 

“Do I remember that race? You mean will I ever forget 
it,” I replied. 

“Well, who was the fellow that ran along the rail and 
grabbed Tam’s bridle when he started to run away?” 

“That was me.” 

Billy grabbed my hand. 

“Sam, you certainly took a load off my mind that day,” 
he said, with a kind of sigh, as though he was seeing the 
thing all over again. ‘Johnny Campbell had told me he 
had a good thing in Tam o’ Shanter and I helped him get 
some money down. Guess he must have won $40,000 on 
that race.” 

In the highbrow history of horse racing in America you 
won't find much about Guttenberg, Gloucester, Clifton, 
Linden and Elizabeth, the New Jersey tracks that were in 


Prank James at the Time He Was the 
Hildreth Betting Agent 


body was big enough ninny to 
try bucking them, that was his 
own funeral. They didn’t have 
any more connection with racing at Gloucester than did 
the pool rooms operating in Camden, Philadelphia or New 
York. Billy Thompson, who owned Gloucester, and the 
horsemen who ran their stables there, kept the racing side 
of the sport on the level, no matter what went on at the 
gambling dens and dance halls outside. 

And Fred Walbaum and the men associated with him 
did the same at Guttenberg; maybe a little more so, as 
some of the sharpshooters who felt the sting of their vigi- 
lance will tell you if you ask them. 

It was in the fall of ’89, as I recall, that I took my horses 
to Guttenberg, located on the Jersey side, not far from 
Weehawken. 

They raced there all through the winter, alternating 
every two weeks with Clifton, near Paterson, I liked it. 
I liked it so much that one morning when I noticed a nice 
new house being built near the race track I strolled over 
to see if it was for sale. 

“Who's putting up this house?” I asked a workman 
who looked to me as though he might be the boss of the job. 

“T am; it’s my house. I’m building it myself and I’m 
going to live in it,”’ he informed me. 

“Don’t want to sell it, do you?” 

“I might at the right price.” 

“What do you call the right price?’’, 

“Oh, say, ten thousand dollars,” the man said, after 
thinking for a minute or two. He was a carpenter and 
he’d used his whole bag of tricks building that house— it’s 
gone out of fashion to build them that way today. 

“You've sold 
it,” I told him. 











So, having a nice 
comfortable place 
to live, I spent 
three years at Gut- 
tenberg. Mystring 
of horses had 
grown. Toano was 
the star of the 
stable, but there 
were also Khaftan, 
Tasso, Rico, Dixie, 
Tringle, Marmont, 
Sparling and Sur- 
rey among the 
chief breadwin- 
ners. All of them 
were in fine racing 
trim. One season 
I won a total of 
sixty races, with 
Toano heading the 
list with twenty- 
two firsts. The 
purses ran from 
$400 to $800. 
There were no 
stakes. 

My luck was so 
good that the 








Domino, 1891, the Unbeaten Two-Year-Old, One of the Most Famous Horses in Turf History, 
With a Record of $193,550 Won in Stakes and Purses 


books were afraid 
to offer any kind 
of a price on the 
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horses from my stable. Whenever I had anything in 
they’d chalk up the shortest kind of odds and then the run- 
ners for the bookies would begin following me around to 
see if I was betting. As soon as I would put down even 
a small bet they would begin rubbing and I'd find myseif 
getting odds-on against a horse that ought to have been two 
or three to one, figuring his chances strictly on the dope. 


Betting by Proxy 


NE day a quiet, soft-spoken fellow sought me out be- 

tween the races while I was standing alone. “ Mr. 
Hildreth,” he said, “you’re having a tough time getting 
a price against your horses. I know all about it. [I’m a 
sheet writer fur one of the books and I can see what's going 
on, and I think I can tell you a way to beat it.” 

He suggested that I let him be my betting commissioner. 
Nobody was to know anything about it. Every night he 
would come to my house and I was to tell him what horses 
I wanted to bet on next afternoon, and how much. I was 

















Mra. Hildreth About 1808 


to stay completely away from the betting inclosure, just 
as though I didn't want to get a penny down; and mean- 
while he would go around quietly putting down a fifty- 
dollar bill here and a hundred-dollar bill there. Nobody 
would suspect that he was acting for me. 

It sounded reasonable, so I made an agreement with him. 
He was particularly anxious that I should always know he 
was playing perfectly square with me, Just before the 
horses went to the post for each race he would saunter past 
me at a certain spot—not always the same one. He 
wouldn’t speak to me or even look at me, but I would get 
some signal to know just how much money he had put 
down. Maybe it was his left hand stuck in his overcoat 
pocket or his collar turned up or a handkerchief sticking 
out of another pocket; whatever the signal was, i knew 
before the race approximately how much I stood to win 
or lose. ° 

The runners of the bookies and the hangers-on, who 
were always trying to find out what I was doing, couldn't 
understand why I had suddenly stopped speculating. 

“ Are you going to grab this race, Mr. Hildreth?” they 
would ask, sidling up to me. 

“You don’t see me doing any betting, do you?” I'd reply. 

For a year and a half we worked this system before any- 
body got wise to it. Every night my betting commissioner, 
sometimes with his wife, would come up to my house to 
make an accounting, dodging around trees and bushes in 
the dark country roads so nobody would see him. And to 
let me see that the accounts were straight, right down to 
the last penny, he would bring the betting tickets along 
with him. When I asked how he managed to get these from 
the bookmakers, he said he knew most of the sheet writers 
and they would let him have them. 

Scrupulous honesty—that’s what they’d call it in busi- 
ness. So when I tell you who my betting commissioner was 
just bear that fact in mind. 

He was Frank James, of the famous James brothers, the 
most darting outlaws this country has ever known; brother 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Herbert Quick: A Great lowan 


WO years ago we had occasion to sum up the services 
of the late Emerson Hough. Death now exacts a word 
of tribute to the life work of another great Iowan, Herbert 
Quick, long a valued contributor to Tae SaTuRDAY Eve- 
NING Post, and an all-round American of the highest type. 
Mr. Quick's career was as remarkable as it was interest- 
ing. As a lad he suffered from infantile paralysis, He 
never wholly outgrew its after effects; and yet, such were 
his ambition, his talent and that divine driving force which 
makes men assume hard tasks they might easily avoid, 
that he made a great name for himself and served the 
people of his state and nation as steadfastly and as loyally 
as he served himself. While he taught school he studied 
law. He became successively lawyer, editor, mayor, stu- 
dent of public affairs and novelist. He helped to organize 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau and rendered brilliant 
service as a Red Cross executive in the Far East. 

Human interest and literary value are not the only 
merits to be assigned to Mr. Quick’s novels, What is more 
important, they preserve for the younger generation faith- 
ful and sympathetic pictures of a pioneer America of a day 
that has gone. His stories are as clean as the winds of his 
lowa prairies and as wholesome and invigorating as the 
life they depict. 

Only a few days before Mr. Quick’s death he brought to 
this office the manuscript of his autobiography. It is the 
typical life story of a successful, country-bred, old-stock 
American, It bubbles ever with buoyant humor, shrewd 
worldiy wisdom and cheerful philosophy. No one who 
reads it will escape the spell of the magnetic personality 
which shines through its pages. 


The Dragon Ballyhoo 


CORRESPONDENT who is evidently as patriotic as 
he is pessimistic has been surveying the state of the 
Union and has found it anything but reassuring. He 
charges that the dragon he calls Ballyhoo is laying waste 
this broad Jand of ours and is leaving it but little better 
than a moral desert. He urges us to take pen in hand and 
give the beast a few lusty jabs which will send him slink- 
ing to his hole. ' 
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We summarize our correspondent’s litany of woe: The 
staple of our yellow press is not news, but vulgarity and 
sensationalism; and our subsidized newspapers dissem- 
inate insidious propaganda. Our politicians play politics 
instead of legislating for the common good. Conscience- 
less lawyers make a travesty of justice, and sentimentalists 
bombard our criminals with flowers. Quack doctors exploit 
the people, and Get-Rich-Quick Wallingfords swindle the 
simple. The go-getter, bereft of every fine instinct, is our 
ideal. Materialism is our god. Vulgar show and creature 
comfort are the ends for which we strain. The eagle no 
longer gazes at the sun, for golden blinders cut off his sight. 

Everywhere there are signs of the beast Ballyhoo. Our 
correspondent invokes the shades of Washington and 
Lincoln, and with his mind’s eye sees the Father of his 
Country gaze with sadness upon the nation founded by his 
strength and genius. He perceives a tear rolling down the 
cheek of the Great Emancipator. 

There is, perhaps, some color of truth in this indictment, 
but not nearly so much as our correspondent evidently 
supposes. All things are relative; and when we come to 
appraise moral conditions in our United States we must not 
compare them with conditions in Paradise or in Utopia, 
but with the best that can be found in the existing world 
at its present stage of social development. No American 
need shrink from such a comparison. Everyone knows that 
a certain section of our press is sensational; but even at 
its worst it does not approach the depths of venality of its 
European counterparts. The American press, taken by 
and large, is sound and wholesome, particularly in the 
smaller towns and cities. Foreign journalists who come 
here to study our periodical press are rarely able to con- 
ceal their amazement at finding so many publications 
which are low in price but high in tone and which are 
conducted with obvious regard for the decencies of life. It 
is not at all the state of things they are used to at home. 

Much indeed may be said against our politicians; but 
while we are saying it we should not forget that every re- 
former, whatever his country, always claims for his own 
land the melancholy distinction of producing the most 
selfish politicians on earth. Lawyers, too, are essentially 
the same the world over. By force of circumstances they 
must conform their professional behavior to the prevailing 
public opinion of the land in which they practice. Most of 
them do so; but in every country there are a few legal 
black sheep who will do anything if the fee is large enough. 
Some of them are sent to jail by the courts and others are 
sent to Coventry by their professional brethren. There can 
be no doubt but that the ethical standing of the American 
bar is well above, rather than below, the world average. 

Though we cannot cite any decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to support our position, we feel 
safe in declaring that the Constitution guarantees to every 
American citizen the inalienable and priceless right to be 
a sucker. The sick man who prefers to dose himself with 
nostrums or trust his life to a quack doctor instead of con- 
sulting a reputable practitioner has the law on his side. 
The investor who decides to turn his money over to Wal- 
lingford instead of to an honest banker is also well within 
his constitutional rights. Every bill to restrict the practice 
of medicine to competent and well-qualified persons rouses 
a storm of protest from the very persons whom it is de- 
signed to benefit. Every blue-sky bill raises a hue and cry 
of remonstrance. People want to be swindled in their own 
sweet way, and have small thanks for those who try to 
break up the game. Suckers are usually persons who think 
they can get something for nothing. It may be health or 
it may be wealth. Every sucker has his own system and 
clings to it for dear life. Experience loosens the grip of a 
few. Death takes care of the rest. Man-made law has 
never yet brought sanity to a sucker. America is not the 
only habitat of the genus. Wherever earth is peopled by 
Homo sapiens, as the scientific jokers call him, there is the 
stamping ground of the simple. If the percentage runs high 
in America it is because the penalties for being a sucker are 
here so comparatively light. In many a land he who loses 
his savings loses them for all time. In this country oppor- 
tunities are so abundant and conditions are so favorable 
that every young sucker gets a second or even a third 
chance to recoup his fortunes and to learn caution and 
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prudence in the process. In new countries, moreover, the 
degree of permissible risk is higher than in old ones. 

We think our correspondent does less than justice to 
the American go-getter. In 1917 we sent a lot of go-getters 
to France; and according to the best accounts their prevail- 
ing spirit was the quintessence of idealism. Many of their 
highly placed brethren remained at home and for a dollar a 
year a head gave services to the Government that were 
worth millions in the open market. A lot more devoted 
years to feeding the starving children of belligerents and 
displayed a soft-hearted sympathy that brought many a 
sneer from the hard-boiled at home and abroad. In certain 
quarters it is fashionable to declare that our eminent go- 
getters are crass materialists; but abroad they are looked 
upon as a strange race of incurable sentimentalists. Indeed, 
the European formula for getting American money is by 
specious appeal to sentimental rather than to business 
considerations. When it comes to materialism, the Con- 
tinental go-getter rarely fails to remove the hide of his 
American brother with matter-of-fact skill and neatness. 

Proofs are not wanting that the American eagle, un- 
hampered by any golden blinders, gazes as fixedly as ever 
at tue sun. Washington and Lincoln were the most prac- 
tical of men, administrators who looked far below the 
surface of things; and if they now gaze down upon their 
handiwork it is not with sighs and tears, but with mur- 
mured thanksgivings that what they planted and watered 
has thriven so mightily beyond all expectations. 

The late Mr. J. P. Morgan once made a famous remark 
to the effect that any man who was a bear on the future of 
America would go broke. He referred, of course, to the ma- 
terial prospects of the country; but we now know that our 
moral level is just as high as that of our physical prosperity. 

The dragon Ballyhoo is a myth. It may serve to 
threaten naughty children with, but not to frighten full- 
grown Americans who have their wits about them. 


Mr. Bacharach’s Tax Proposals 


HE plan for the downward revision of income taxes, 

submitted to the President by Mr. Bacharach, of New 
Jersey, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, con- 
tains some admirable provisions. The imposition of sur- 
tax upon net incomes above $15,000 instead of above 
$10,000 as under the present law would be a long step in 
the right direction and would be bound to have an effect 
of far-reaching importance. The most striking financial 
development which has taken place in this country during 
the past few years is the unexampled increase in the number 
of American security buyers. The tendency is one which 
ought to be encouraged, not only for the safeguarding of 
American investors but for the assistance to industry in 
obtaining needed capital at reasonable rates. The change 
proposed by Mr. Bacharach would not, perhaps, bring 
about any spectacular saving to individual taxpayers of 
the financial middle class; but it would unquestionably 
divert into the channels of industry a large aggregate of 
investable funds. 

Every proposal for the reduction of surtaxes is so un- 
popular in many quarters that Mr. Bacharach displayed 
real courage in proposing that the maximum supertax be 
limited to twenty per cent. There is no ground for suppos- 
ing that he has fixed upon too low a level. Many financial 
actuaries of ripe experience believe that such a maximum 
would produce a higher net yield than is derived from the 
present scale. Other authorities on taxation go even 
further and propose a scale topped by a maximum of fifteen 
per cent, which they believe will be the greatest revenue 
raiser of all. It is possible that they are just a little more 
optimistic than the facts warrant. Actual trial alone can 
determine the ideal scale; but it is to be borne in mind that 
within recent years taxation specialists of the Treasury 
Department have proved themselves amazingly expert in 
forecasting the results of given tax levies; and, as a rule, 
the net results have proved to be considerably more favor- 
able than predicted. 

Mr. Bacharach’s plan deserves the most careful study. 
It may well serve es a base line for the tax-reduction pro- 
gram we have every right to expect to see adopted during 
the next eight or nine months. 
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ness were on trial for its existence. 

Suppose a closely knit and deter- 
mined organization led by high-powered and high-salaried 
secretaries had successfully waged its campaign for the 
abolishment of big business before the legislatures of thirty- 
five states, and the thirty-sixth legislature was so nearly 
won over that final triumph depended on the vote of 
a single legislator. In such a crisis what arguments could 
big business produce to convince this Solon that it should 
not be legislated out of existence? To what accomplish- 
ments could big business point as proof that it is not a 
menace, but a benefit to the economic life of the country? 

Assuming this single legislator to be an average Amer- 
ican it is likely that he would be a little hazy in his mind as 
to the precise meaning of the term “big business’’; for, 
strangely, although it has been for many years an accepted 
part of the American vocabulary, no scholar has attempted 
to give it an exact definition. 

Just what is big business? If it is a matter of capital, 
how much capital? Can an enterprise with a million 
dollars be classed as big business; or must it have ten 
millions to merit the name? May a single individual 
operating on his own be big business; or must the affairs 
be incorporated, with a board of directors and offices in all 
principal cities? No writer or reformer or politician who 
regularly makes use of the term has yet explained these 
details. 

In going over the files of old magazines and newspapers 
one finds big business came to be mentioned as such about 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and specifically in allusion 
to the combinations in varioug in- 
dustries that were a feature of the 


See what is known as big busi- 





By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 


period. Probably owing to the muckraking campaigns of 
the years immediately following 1900, big business came 
generally to be considered as an agency of corporate greed; 
the publicist seeking cheap and easy applause could usually 
get it by aggressive mention of the phrase. Time has tended 
to soften this conception; and if a country-wide question- 
naire were sent out today it is likely that the composite 
reply would be something like this: ‘Big business is any 
combination of capital and talent designed to produce and 
sell the necessities of life in large quantities and more eco- 
nomically than is possible under a system of small enter- 
prises.” 

Those replying to the questionnaire might have vary- 
ing opinions as to the success of such operations, but it is 
hardly likely that any would condemn big business a priori, 
as might have been the case twenty-five years ago. 

With the above definition as a basis, classification be- 
comes roughly possible. A manufacturing enterprise is big 
business when it produces some specialty that it sells 
throughout the country and on which it can somewhat 
control the price.’ A chain-store organization that main- 
tains branches in widely scattered communities and thus 
comes into competition with local merchants is big busi- 
ness. In a limited sense a city department store is big 
business because it is in effect an assemblage of individual 
shops operated under one roof and management for pur- 
poses of economy. Every kind of big business is based on 
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WILL BIG BUSINESS LAST? 


the theory that massed operations and 
machinelike management make cheaper 
selling possible. 

One may say that the big-business period in the United 
States dates back about thirty years. There were, of 
course, great single enterprises before that time, but they 
were in the main the expressions of individual genius. A 
railroad, a manufacturing plant, a meat-packing establish- 
ment, was great and prosperous because of the acumen and 
enterprise of its directing head, who was usually its founder. 
Comparatively few enterprises were organized as at the 
present day with thousands of stockholders, branch houses 
in widely separated cities, and salaried men as executive 
heads, engaged for their ability as producers of dividends 
rather than for their financial holdings. Prior to the 
middle nineties business in the United States was con- 
ducted on much the same lines that obtain in European 
countries today. 

There were particular reasons why these changes should 
have come about at that particular time. The World's 
Fair at Chicago in 1893 had tremendously quickened the 
imaginations of millions of people; men began to see the 
United States as a whole and to conceive the idee that 
their enterprises might be expanded beyond the confines of 
their particular sections. Conditions were also ripe for a 
change from another and very human reason. Many of the 
contemporary captains of industry had made their starts 
during the California gold boom and the Civil War period, 
and these men were dropping out of active business life. 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 





The Life of Riley 


Hi, BRADY POD arboreal, 
QO How happy is thy life! 
A drowsy, placid story, all 
Devoid af streae and sirife ; 
lf I could just arrange with thee 
1 would be nothing loath 
To make afair exchange with thee, 
Oh, gentle two-teed sloth ! 


I weary of activity, 
Of tumuil and of town ; 
I yearn for thy passivity 
While hanging upside down; 
Thou frettest not, nor worriest, 
And mid the leafy growth, 
There's naught for which thou 
hurriest, 
Oh, lazy two-tved sloth! 





No elock ai dawn awaketh thee, 
Thou sleepest on and on, 
Neo coat of living maketh thee 
Distracted, pale and wan ; 
Such troubles —theu dost ban 'em 
all; 
Thouw art, T iake my oath, 
An enviable animal 
Oh, drowey two-toed sloth ! 











ORAWN GY FRANK HANLEY 


Thou eaiest when it pleaseth thee, 
Thou aleepest in content ; 

No landlord ever aqueezeth thee 
Or jerketh up thy rent. 

Say, ten’l there up there with thee 
A space to park us both? 

Thy torpor I would share with thee, 


Oh, soporific sioth ! Berton Braley. 


Diary of a 1925 June Morning 


6:30 a.m. -Awoke this morning with the call of the song 
sparrow floating in at my window. What a blessing it is 
te live in the suburbs, close to the heart of Nature, and 
receive from her hands the bounty of health and relaxa- 
tion! I must drees quickly and get out among the trees 
and the young flowers, 

TAM. “And this reviving herb whose tender green 

ledges the river-lip on which we lean —— 
How appropriate is Omar's phrase! Or perhaps we should 
really give Fitzgerald the greater share of the credit. That 
was a fine car that just passed. Quite evidently new. I 
wish that motorcycle had not splashed through the puddles 
that way. It has completely ruined my knicker suit. 
7:10a.m, What 
fine white clouds! 


























Camp Sites are B ing So Cr ded, We Now Have Skyscraper Tents 


7:15 A.M. Ah, here is the old lane! How sweet the lilacs 
smell! My mistake. The lilac scent comes from the lady 
who has just stopped to change a tire. The lilac bushes 
have been cut down. However, the billboard erected here 
has a really fine landscape painted on it, with a cow and a 
cloud and a lovely blue stream. I must make a note to ask 
for a can of Blanco Evaporated Milk next time I go to 
Schults’. It may be that farther up the lane the lilac 
bushes are still standing. How it all comes back to me! 

7:19 A.M. That dead man lying in the road was very 
likely a hijacker anyway, and richly deserved his fate. 

7:25 a.M. Well, here are some of the stones of the old 
wall. ‘A high-class modern apartment will be erected on 
this site.” That at least is better than a factory. There will 
probably be a handsome court, and perhaps—for the first 
few weeks, anyway—a couple of Christmas trees beside 
the fountain. 

7:30 a.m. Mother Nature will not be downed. This pile 
of tar and gravel for the new road was put here last 
autumn, I suppose, yet already the little grass blades are 
creeping up at its edges, and if given time the green growth 
will veil it from sight entirely. What a beautiful thought! 





And the birds! 
There are several 
overhead, and one 
is flattened out 
here on the road. 
Ah, epring, 
spring! Very 
likely the birds 
are singing, 
though it is diffi- 
cult to hear above 
the moter cars, 
7T:i2am. I see 
there is a gasoline 
filling station 
where the old or- 
chard used to be. 
It ie very neat 
with its bright red 
paint and ita fine 
tin signs. They 
have thrown a lot 
of oi! cana and tire 
shoes into the 
brook, but i aup- 
pose they must 
put them some- 
where. It is for- 
tunate that I 
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Tim telling you, Mr. Jefferson, 
its giving the property away at 
fifteen million. Yessir, Lovisiana Estates 
is alive proposition. Within easy 
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My, how fast this motorist is 
coming! If he is not careful he 
will strike that gravel heap and 
be overturned. 

Poor fellows! The man who 
was thrown up into the tree may 
live, but the others have doubt- 
less all been killed. However, I 
will go to their assistance. 


7A.M., June 10, 1926. I hear 
a song sparrow. How it all 
comes back to me! The doctor 
says that my new leg will look 
just like the old one, and that 
with a cane I will get about very 
well. I would like to be out 
among the trees and flowers now. 
That gasoline smell through the 
window reminds me of them. 
Maybe I will build a garage and 
service station with the money 
which that kind taxi driver said 
he would give me when he ran 
over my leg a year ago. Ah, how 
our dreams revive in the beau- 
tiful springtime! 

—Ernest F. Hubbard. 





Foreign Exchange 


N A frigid Russian village, 
Famed as weli for honest tillage 
As for intermittent pillage 
Mized with crime, 
Lived one Olga Katerina, 
Who had played the concertina 
For the critical ezarina 
In her time. 


Olga cried (in Russian) “Golly!” 
And repented girlish folly 
As she strwummed, quite melancholy, 
A guitar. 
She recalled her former glories 
When she played for gory tories 
Or told hoary bedtime stories 
To the czar. 


‘I shall have to beat it quickly,” 
She remarked in accents thickly, 
“For I'm really getting sickly” — 
(Pause for cough) 
“T am done with aimless tattle 
And with peasants’ petty prattle ; 
I shall sell my hut 
and cattle 
And be off!” 


On the steamer, in 
the steerage, 

She announced, 
“T’'m of the 
peerage— 

I'm the Duchess 
Droskineerage 

In disguise ; 

When poor Rus- 
sia’s heart is 
bleeding 

4 ¢# I must heed her 
plaintive plead 
ing 

And ignore my 
noble breeding.” 

(Oh, what lies!) 









“FAMOUS 
DUCHESS IN 
OUR CITY 

IS AROUSING 
WIDE- 
SPREAD 
gt 

CLEVER— 
CHARMING— 
WINSOME— 
WITTY!” 

Shrieked the press. 
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ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


me, An Intimate Outline of History —Napeoteon Puts Over the Louisiana Purchase 


(Continued on 
Page 105) 
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| And the last bean_ 
© cw\ tastes as good as the first! 
| 










Bent Naan More than likely beans are one of your 
favorite dishes. So isn’t it worth while to get 
them GOOD? Campbell’s Beans have the 
reputation. Why? Quality. Only good beans, 
only the most delicious and tempting tomato 
12 cents a can sauce, could satisfy you so completely. 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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AN IMPERFECT IMPOSTOR 


its responsibilities, he walked down to the 
Undergrourid station, undecided in his mind 
what to do. The safest thing to do perhaps was to 
stay in London. London was a 
goxi hiding place. One had only 


Wi: EN Jeremy left the flat behind him, and all 


By Norman Venner 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


delightful place, spotlessly clean, smelling of the coun- 
try. He ate asupper of bread and cheese and ale, for he 
had no wish to demand meals at unheard-of times. He 
was going to live quietly and peacefully—and forget. 

After his supper he strolled up 
the road with a pipe, thinking of 





to look at the hurrying thousands 
of home-going workers to realize 
that one -man’s identity would 
more easily be lost in that stream 
than anywhere else. In one of the 
quieter districts, say, Bloomsbury 
or Finsbury Park or Woolwich, he 
would pass unnoticed—that is, if 
he cared to bury himself and not 
to go abroad much in daylight. 
He hated the idea of that. After 
all, he was net a criminal. Why 
act like one? He could, of course, 
go to the Continent. He thought 
of his slender stock of money. The 
Continent is a mercileas place for 
those with no money. He ruled 
that out. He could go back to 
Africa, but he hadn't enough 
money for his fare. Whichever 
way he looked, there seemed no 
outlet. He was there, a young, 
strong, educated and physically 
perfect specimen, with no aim in 
the wor!d, no place for him, noth- 
ing for hits to do. There was no 
reason why he should go to one 
place more than another. There 
were only two places barred to 
him— Pulldan Castle and London. 

He reached Charing Cross and 
studied the departure board. The 
first train out wae to a place 
called Cowfont. That would do 
as well as another. 

“Cowfont, please,” he said to 
the booking clerk. 

“ Firet, sir?" said the clerk flat- 
teringly. “‘ Next window.” 

“No, third, single, please.” 

“Ah,” thought the clerk, “an- 
other of the new-poor, Prewar 
you wouldn’t have caught him 
traveling third. No wonder the 
company can’t afford to give us 
a rise! ; 

Jeremy had a carriage to him- 
self. There seemed to be few people 
going to Cowfont; and although 
the train stopped frequently to 
encourage passengers to patronize 
it, Jeremy found himself the only one to get out at the tiny 
station, it was growing dark, and as he walked along the 
road to the village he found his spirit soothed by the great 
peace which brooded over the place. To the north the 
sudden noble line of the North Downa cut off the stars. 
Here and there patches of chalk shone above the dark 
purple shadows of the spinneys at the foot of the downs. 
A bird chittered softly as he passed, and from across the 
fields came the sound of a dog barking. After the uneasy 
rush and worry of Lendon the place was like a quiet pool 
of peace, 

“I was a fool not to come to the country before,” he 
thought as he walked. “This is all real. 
here.” 

Already the impossible problems of Lady Dorothy and 
Lord Amlett had faded; they were part of the noisy con- 
fusion he had left behind in London. Behind that line of 
downs was the red glare of London, but the hills were high 
enough, He saw nothing but the stars. 

Lights glimmered down the road, and when he reached 
them he found himself in a curious Old World village; he 
turned into the inn, the Three Bellows, and called for a 
glase of ‘ale. 

There were several countrymen in the bar, drinking ale 
and smoking, 

“Stranger to these parts, sir?” said the landlord. 

“Yes,” said Jeremy. 

“Ah!” 

After a while a second question came: 

“Staying heres bouts?” 

“{f don’t know,” said Jeremy. “I’m looking for a place 
to stay.” 

i Ah!” 

“You don't know of anywhere where I could find a room 
for a while?” 





A man could live | 





all he had left behind, and most 
of all of Olivia. He had made up 
his mind to forget her; and nat- 
urally, once his mind was free to 
concern itself with other than im- 
mediate and pressing affairs, it 
turned back to Olivia. For her 
sake he had gone on with the im- 
posture, for her sake he had finally 
given itup. He was lost now and 
they would never find him. No 
one would expect to look for him 
in this quiet country place. He 
could settle down for a while and 
forget Olivia in peace. That is, 
he could doas he was doing now— 
fill his mind with the thought of 
her; wonder what she was doing, 
whether she had received his note 
and what she made of it. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he said 
aloud. ‘‘And echo answers, 
*“What?’” 

But echo did not answer 
“What?” Echo answered some- 
thing which sounded suspiciously 
like Damn.” There was aviolent 
noise in the brushwood of the 
coppice on the bank above the 
road, a noise rather like a young 
elephant in a plantation; a branch 
went off like a bomb, and a figure 
rolled and slid down the bank 
into the roadway. 

“Are you hurt!” said Jeremy. 

“Were you the silly ass spout- 
ing out about echo answers 
‘“What?’”’ said the angry man. 

“*T’'m afraid I was,” said Jeremy. 
“I’m sorry I have put you out. 
I was merely thinking aloud.” 

“I thought you were some love- 
sick yokel,” said the man, “I’ve 
twisted my inferna! ankle. Give 
me 2 leg up, there’s a good chap.” 

“Go steady,” said Jeremy. 
“Can you stand on it?” 

“No, I’m dashed if I can!” 








“Jeremy,” She Said Softly, Putting Her Hand Over His, “There's Something I Want 


te Jay to You. It's About the Lady in Green" 


“Would you be wanting it for long, sir?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Um!” 

Again there was 3 pause. At that moment the landlord’s 
wife came in. She bustled up to the bar, nodding cheerily 
to the company. 

“Was the gentleman asking about rooms, Sam?” 

“Well,” said Sam, “not exactly asking; just making 
inquiries—aye.”’ 

“Sam's my man,” thought Jeremy. ‘Andante, with no 
variations in his speed. He’s the most restful thing I’ve 
struck. Sam, I'm going to cling to you. You'll do me good.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the gentleman we have the front 
room empty? You men!” She smiled cheerily, and the 
men grinned back at her. “It’s a nice room, sir,”’ she went 
on, “and it’s that sunny in the mornings you'd think you 
were on the Reveera.” 

“I've never been there,” said Jeremy. 
the room is delightful. May I see it?” 

“T'll get Susan to put it straight,’’ said the landlord's 
wife, “‘and then I'll show it to you myself. Give me your 
things, sir.”’ 

She took his bag, coat and hat and stick and went up- 
stairs. 

“You're in luck, mister,” said one of the company. 

aé Yes? ” 

“Why, yes. If she hadn’t taken a fancy to you, you'd 
never have seen the inside of.those sheets. She's a rare 
independent one, Mrs, Hart, isn’t she, Sam?” 

“She is that,” said Sam. 

“T'll have another ale,” said Jeremy, “and perhaps 
these gentlemen ——”’ 

Thére was a cheery sound of five pewter pots being 
banged on the bar in immediate answer to his suggestion. 
Jeremy was a success, His room, which he saw later, was a 


“But I’m sure 


“There’s a stone here. Sit 
down and I'll get your boot off 
before it swells.” 

The man sat down and Jeremy removed the boot swiftly. 
Then, dipping a handkerchief in the ditch, he bound the 
cold bandage round the ankle in the dark. 

“IT say, you know your job,” said the man. ‘‘ Where did 
you learn that trick of bandaging? It’s as firm as a rock.” 

“ Africa,” said Jeremy. ‘“‘Had to be up to dodges there, 
you know. A crocked ankle might mean anything if it 
wasn't looked to at once.” 

“Jolly decent of you to take all this trouble.” 

“That's all right. If I give you a lift you'll be able to 
walk. Do you live far away?” 

“No; this is part of my place, as a matter of fact. I was 
out after a moth. My net's over there. D’you mind? I 
like moth hunting. Get some rare specimens sometimes. I 
was just on one when I heard you. I suppose I must have 
been startled. Anyway the thing got away. I made a 
move and fell through the beastly hedge.” 

“Suppose we make a move,” said Jeremy. 

“You're a stranger here?” 

“Yes; I only arrived tonight. I’m staying at the Three 
Bellows.” 

“Are you? You're lucky. Mrs. Hart’s the limit about 
putting people up. Sure you don’t mind coming out of 
your way?” 

“Not a bit. Strictly speaking, I haven’t a way. All 
ways are the same to me just now.” 

When they reached the Cedars, a big house some three 
hundred yards from the road, standing at the end of a long 
circular drive, Jeremy looked at his companion. He was a 
man of about his own age, obviously an ex-officer, a man 
of wealth and leisure, a man of the class which Jeremy de- 
sired to avoid above all others. 

“I'll leave you here,” he said. 
you'll have better luck.” 
(Continued on Page 35) 


“T hope next time 
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Some of the most delicious 
and valuable foods leave 
unpleasant traces. Destroy 
them with a single, simple 
“double action’’ cleansing 





Strong food odors and flavors 
cleansed completely away! 


—with Sunbrite’s “double action” 


Re at ere 


What is more unwelcome than a whiff of yesterday’s 
fish, onions, cauliflower ? 

Women used to get rid of strong, stale food odors 

and flavors by an extra process of cleaning—by boil- 
ing the offending utensil with soda or other freshen- 
ing agent. 
; But now no such extra work is necessary. The 
‘double action”’ cleanser, Sunbrite, does all cleansing 
steps in one quick, simple process. As it scours, it also 
sweetens and freshens. 

This special cleansing power is due to an element 
f which actually sweetens and purifies. And of course, 
Sunbrite scours off stains and cuts the grime. En- 
tirely free from harsh chemicals, it harms neither fine 
surfaces nor hands. 

Best of all, Sunbrite costs surprisingly little con- 
sidering its double efficacy and saving in time and 
labor. With every can you also get a United Profit 
Sharing Coupon. 

No more stale, strong odors! Destroy them easily 
and completely with Sunbrite. Put ‘double action’”’ 
to work for you in both kitchen and bathroom. 





Swift & Company 


Quick Naptha 
White Soap Chips 


This is a pure, high grade 
soap in a wonderfully con- 
venient form. You can use 
it for any household pur- 
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pose—for clothes, dishes, Do b] a ct O 

woodwork; you will find it Write U eC 1 Ni 

absolutely effective yet per- 

fectly harmless to fabrics or SO 1 ) ( II )S e 

hands. It acts instantly c ] t 

against dirt and dissolves Sing e COS 

quickly. Splendid in the 
Washing machine 
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$100 Reward! 


There is only one “Congoleum.” 
It is manufactured by Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., and identified by a 
Gold Seal pasted on the surface of 
every pattern. All “Seconds” are 
identified by a red label. 





As the sale or representation of 
any other make of floor-covering as 
“Congoleum” is a violation of the 
law, we will pay $100 to any per- 
son who will secure evidence that 
will lead to the conviction of any- 
one guilty of this practice. 

If you want the genuine ask for 
it by the registered trade-mark 
name “Congoleum” and look for 
the Gold Seal on the goods you buy. 


This is Congoleum 
patiern Vo. 5/6. In 
the 0 Vfoot site 
it costs anly $9.40 


For the summer porch, too— 
Congoleum Rugs are just the thing! 


NDOORS and out, seashore or mountains, whisks of a damp mop leave the lovely colors of 
nothing provides such an all-round satisfactory your Congoleum Rugs as bright as new. 


covering for floors as these popular, inexpensive rugs. 


On the porch—sunshine and driving rain, the 
accidents of many porch parties mean little to the 
Congoleum Gold-Sead Rug. For the rich colors are 
fadeless, the material itself sturdy and long-wearing. 
No fastening is ever required to keep these rugs in 
place. They hug the floor tightly; never curl at 
the corners or ruffle up, even in the stiffest breeze. 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs have many advan- 
tages not found in fibre or fabric rugs. No tiresome 
back-breaking sweeping is ever needed. Dirt, 
tracked-in mud and spilled things cannot stain or 
penetrate the smooth, sanitary surface. A few 
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“" GOLD-SEAL 


_Art-Rucs 


Then, such a wide choice of artistic designs! 
Dainty floral patterns in gay chintz or soft pastel 
tones, sumptuous Oriental motifs and neat tile and 
wood-block effects—to suit any room in the house. 


Popular Sizes —Low Prices 


feet $ 9.40 = The patterns illus ls 3. feet $ .60 
feet 11.70 trated are made onl 2 


feet 14.05 in the five larg 


The smaller 1 


» teet 16.40 made in designs 


x 
x 3 feet 1.30 
x 4% feet 1.95 


feet 18.75 harmonize with them 3 sz 6 feet 2.60 


3 


to freight rates prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta { polis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland 
ondor aris Rio Je Janeiro 

ongoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


re ; Pattern 
Pattern Pattern No, 534 


No. 379 Noa. 396 




















(Continued from Page 32) 

“No, you don’t. You’re coming in. Come in and have a 
drink, The old man would like to see you, I’m sure. By 
the way, my name’s Weathers—Dibdin Weathers.” 

**Mine’s Laytree—Jeremy Laytree.” 

“Well, come in. Dad’ll be in the smoking room, I 
expect.”’ 

Jeremy followed his new host with a feeling of envy. 
This man was very like himself; but—he had a place in 
life, a father of whom he was obviously very fond, a beauti- 
ful house here in the very heart of English beauty, a settled, 
respected, established tradition. 

“Dad,” said Weathers, ‘‘here’s a new pal of mine. He’s 
just picked me up out of the road with a sprained ankle, or 
very near it, bandaged me up like a medical student and 
brought me home. Then he wants to do a guy at the front 
door.” 

“Glad to meet you, sir.”’ 

“And I,” said Jeremy. “‘My name is Jeremy Laytree, 

sir.”’ 
“Like Dibbie to leave out the most important part of the 
introduction. Been after moths again, eh? You'll break 
your neck one of these days. . What did you say— 
Laytree? I knew a fellow named Laytree at Cambridge 
years ago.” 

“At Emmanuel, sir?” 

“Yes, by gad! Are you Emmanuel too?” 

“Yes, sir. I should think it must have been my father 
you knew.” 

“Well, well, to think of that! And how is old—let me 
see—old Bulger, that’s it—old Bulger? Why, of course I 
remember him! We used to have good times together. 
How is he?” 

“I’m sorry, sir, he’s dead,” said Jeremy. 
dead a good many years now.” 

“Eh? I’m sorry to hear that. You’re only a young chap 
too. Dibbie, ring that bell. You'll take a drop, will you, 
and stay and smoke a cigar? Damme, don’t say no! I 
can’t have old Bulger’s son picking my boy out of the 
hedge like a blackberry, and then going away.” 

“He’s staying at 
the Three Bellows, 


**He’s been 


I don’t want to force my affairs down your throat, but I 
don’t want to accept anything under false pretenses.” 

“Too particular by half,’ said old Mr. Weathers. ‘No 
good riding a horse half as high as that. But it does your 
honesty credit. I’ve got one son, young Laytree. There he 
is. A fine specimen of a man, and he’ll do something big in 
his research work yet. I’m proud of him. But I never had 
but one. There’s room in this house for more than one. 
You're welcome to anything I’ve got. If I can’t do as 
much for old Bulger’s son I’m not much good!” 

“But I’ve got to work for my living, you know,” said 
Jeremy. ‘‘I can’t just sit around and sponge. Don’t mis- 
understand me. Meeting you and hearing you talk like 
that is like seven blessed miracles, one on each day of the 
week. You see, my real trouble is that I haven’t anybody 
who wants me. I shall be very happy to count you as a 
friend, sir, in memory of my father. It means a lot to me. 
I’ve suddenly put my hand on the anchor~and I thought 
it had been chucked overboard.” 

“Well, what's to stop me finding you a job?” said old 
Weathers. ‘“There’s lots of work to be done. Do you 
know anything about estate management?” 

“T’ve run plantations out in Africa,” said Jeremy, “and 
I know the straight run of most farming. I know how to 
handle men pretty well.” 

“Right! That’s the ticket. Since Dibbie here took to 
chasing those moths—not that I mind that; he’s doing 
very good work—the estate’s gone to pot. The fences are 
nothing but firewood and the gates scream their shame to 
heaven every time you open 'em. Do the place good to 
have a young man about. Do you ride?” 

“Tt’ll be heaven to get on a horse again,” said Jeremy. 
“But really, sir, I don’t think I ought ——” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Not another word! You can stop 
at old Mother Hart’s tonight, but I’ll send a trap down for 
you in the morning. Then we'll talk business. And you'd 
better not stay here too long tonight. Mrs. Hart likes to 
get the place shut up early. We'll meet again tomorrow.” 

“T’ll say good night then, sir,” said Jeremy. “I’m glad 
to have met you, not for the offer you have made me—you 
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may think differently about that tomorrow—but because 
I feel that I’ve found some place where I'll be welcome. 
I can’t tell you just what that means. Thank you.” 

Dibdin Weathers’ ankle was by now sound enough for 
him to limp to the door with Jeremy. 

“You've made an enormous impression on the old dad,” 
hesaid. ‘I've never seen him so taken with anyone before. 
I'd be glad, too, if you'd think over what he said. We don’t 
have many friends, and I liked you from the first, in spite 
of your being Cambridge. I was Oxford myself; but we 
can agree to differ about that. Anyway, don’t turn down 
the old man’s offer just yet. He means it, and I promise 
you there'll be bags of work to do and worth doing.” 

“Thanks,” said Jeremy. ‘I couldn't have thought of it 
if you hadn’t said that. It was decent of you. You see, 
you know nothing about me. I might be anything.” 

“Don’t forget old Bulger, as the dad calis him. It’s 
mostly your father’s doing, although if the cld man hadn’t 
liked you, he’d have been close as an oyster.” 

“‘Cheerio, then,” said Jeremy. ‘I may blow in tomor- 
row.” 

“Well, do your best. The old man will be deeply dis- 
appointed if you don’t.” 

They parted, and Jeremy walked back to the Three 
Bellows with new life. The whole incident was threaded 
upon such a slender skein of chance that, seen in retro- 
spect, it had the appearance of adream. In al! England, he 
had chosen Cowfont by sheer chance, chosen that road by 
pure chance, been at hand at that moment by pure 
chance. As a result, he had found what most he desired, 
people who knew at least something about him, people who 
had known his people, who cared for them because of the 
past and because of tradition. 

Since he had been back in England Jeremy had felt this 
lack of himself acutely. Especially had he felt it at Pulldan. 
There the smooth perfection of the ancient tradition had 
reached its highest. Everything had been in its place, born, 
bred, trained and grown for that place. O:'y he, Jeremy, 
had had no connection with that or any other place. He 
had felt it with Olivia. She had her friends, her position 
in theworld. People 
knew her, knew of 





dad,” said Dibdin 
Weathers. 

“The devil heis!”’ 
said the old man. 
“Well, he needn’t 
stay there if he 
doesn’t want to. 
Dibbie, see that his 
things are brought 
up here tomorrow 
morning. Now no 
argument. I ask you 
to stay and that’s 
all there is to it. 
Why, old Bulger— 
I’d give anything 
I’ve got to have him 
here again; and now 
I meet his son, d’you 
think I’m going to 
let him go without 
a word?” 

“T can’t tell you 
how much I appre- 
ciate your kind- 
ness,”’ said Jeremy. 
“‘ Asa matter of fact, 
it will mean more to 
me than you can 
possibly imagine. 
That is one reason 
why I do not wish 
to presumeupon it.”’ 

“What are you 
talking about?” 

“You have asked 
me to stay with you. 
I must tell you that 
I came down here so 
that I could live 
very quietly, at the 
minimum of ex- 
pense, and in some 
seclusion, while I 
thought out my fu- 
ture. So far, I am 
pretty much of a 
dud. I have about 
twenty quid in the 
world; and though I 
have every hope of 
making good, at 
present I am merely 
a gentleman of lei- 








her, knew her fam- 
ily and could place 
her. But he had 
been an outsider, so 
much so that he had 
taken another man's 
place, and fora while 
had taken it success- 
fully. 

His very success 
had been a sign to 
him that he had no 
place among these 
people. 

When he had ieft 
St. John’s Wood and 
had wondered where 
togo, the feeling had 
grown so intense as 
to be almost a pain. 
He loved England, 
but it seemed that 
if he wanted Eng- 
land he must begin 
from the very be- 
ginning and build 
up a place for him- 
self. 

Colonel Jackson 
and Balian, of 
course, knew him; 
but they were war- 
time friends. They 
liked him and were 
very decent to him, 
but he had never felt 
that they were 
bound to him by any 
real, deep ties. Here 
at Cowfont he was 
known, recognized 
as his father’s son, 
accepted not as Jer- 
emy Laytree, an 
outsider, but as 2@ 
Laytree, as someons 
who had a right t« 
his name and a po 
sition by reason of 
that name. Before, 
he had been nobody, 
aman passing under 
an assumed name 
even. Now, he felt 
that he was some 











sure, without inde- 
pendent means. 


“‘wWittett,’’ Said Olivia, “if You Hold Anything Back Now I'tt Never Forgive You. I Feet Like Stapping You Already" 


body. He had 
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reéatablished his identity, and a quiet content filled his 
mind, It altered the whole of his attitude toward Olivia too. 
She did not seem so far away. And he walked under the 
stars, singing, happier than he had been for many along day. 


ai 


HE HON. OLIVIA ARTHURTON sat before her 

dressing table in her room at the hotel. She had been 
expecting a note from Jeremy, and the note had come. 
This was the end then! She nad read it over and over 
again, and gradually her courage had failed her. She had 
cried, not so much for the bitter disappointment of her own 
case as for the thought of the unfortunate Jeremy, driven 
at last by stress of some unexpected happening or other to 
abandon his place. 

Poor old Jeremy! She smiled, even through her tears, 
at the vision she had of him as he must have been before 
he wrote that note. 

“The last straw has broken the camel’s vertebral ar- 
rangements."’ How like him to begin on just that note, as 
though it didn’t matter, as though to hide the seriousness 
of what had happened to him. ‘ Perhaps some day I may 
come back. Good-by.” And that was all. She had lost 
him. She had failed him. Something, some strain she had 
not foreseen, had driven him out, back into the wilderness 
from which he had come. Poor, lonely, unwanted Jeremy. 
For she loved him now more than ever. She believed that 
he loved her, though there had been but little opportunity 
for love-making. There had been but elusive, fugitive 
glimpses of their love, like sunshine on an April day. They 
had had to watch every step for fear of betraying them- 
selves 

Weill, now it was all over. He had gone. They had 
driven him out between them. What could have hap- 
pened? As far as she knew, everything remained as it had 
always been~-awfu), no doubt, but not too awful. What 
new complication had arisen to make matters so much 
worse that even Jeremy, whose courage had been so won- 
derful, could bear it no longer? 

She ordered a taxi and drove to St. John’s Wood. Wil- 
lett was there. 

“His lordship at home, Willett?” 

“No, milady.” 

She went into the room, All was as usual. 

“Just a moment, Willett. I want to speak to you.” 

“Yes, milady.” 

“Do you know where his lordship has gone?’’ 

“No, milady. May I make a suggestion, milady?”’ 

“Yes, anything you can tell me now will be of the great- 
est possible assistance. Don’t hide anything. Tell me 
everything that has happened today.” 

“Well, milady, I don’t think his lordship is coming 
back,” 

“Why not?” 

“He asked me to go down to the Times office this after- 
noon with a notice for the Personal Column. It said that 
Lerd Amiett was leaving town for an indefinite period.” 

“It did not say where?” 

“Ne, milady.” 

“Has anybody been here today?” 

“Well - ’ The man hesitated. 

“Willett,” said Olivia, “if you hold anything back now 
I'll never forgive you. I feel like slapping you already.” 

“Yes, milady. Then I may speak out?” 

“Of course you may.” 

“A lady called here this morning. In fact, his lordship 
brought her in with him when he came back from his 
walk.” 

“What kind of a lady?” 

“She was dreased in green, milady.” 

It was more what he did not say about the lady in green 
than what he said whick showed Olivia that Willett did 
not approve of the morning's visitor, 

“How long did she stay?” 

“Till shortiy before two, milady.” 

“Then she was here when I called?” 

“Yes, milady. You'll pardon me, but I think his lord- 
ship didn't wish you to meet her.” 

“Never mind what you think, Willett. 
happened.” 

“They both went away before two—not together. Then 
his lordship came back here in the evening,” 

“What time would that be?”’ 

“ As near half-past six as I can remember. Then he wrote 
that notice for the Times and it won't be in tomorrow 
morning, because | was too late, I went out with it and 
telephoned it in order to save time. When I came back he 
was gone, There was a note for you, milady, and I sent it 
by messenger. That's all I know. His lordship has taken 
a bag, milady, with a change of linen, and his light coat. 
Nothing else, save his razors.” 

“And that's all?” 

“Yes, milady.” 

“That'll do. Thank you, Willett.” 

“I hope I haven't been at fault, milady?” 

“No, certainly not, Willett. You've done what you were 
asked. Thank you very much.” 

“Thank you, milady.” 


Tell me what 
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Left alone, Olivia pondered the mystery. Who was the 
lady in green? She had heard of her before, from Jeremy 
himself. She had heard of her at Pulldan. She would like 
to meet this woman who had such a disturbing power. 
She drummed with her fingers on the table. What could she 
do? Where could she turn for help? For Jeremy’s sake, 
she had cut herself off from her friends for weeks past. She 
had no one. Aleck Thane was impossible, Lady Dorothy 
equally so. 

“What can Ido? What can I do?” she repeated. 

There seemed no answer. Then she remembered Colonel 
Jackson. He was on the telephone. He might be still at 
Scotland Yard, It took her some time to find the number 
in the book, and when she did Colonel Jackson, of course, 
had gone. She put through a call to his house outside Ep- 
som and at last got in touch with him. 

“Colonel Jackson, this is Olivia Arthurton speaking. 
I'm in great trouble and I want you to help me.” 

“Delighted to do anything I can,” he answered. 
“What's the row?” 

“He’s gone,” she said lamely. 

“Who's gone?” 

“Jeremy!” 

Colonel Jackson was under no misapprehension as to the 
feelings of Olivia for Jeremy Laytree. But he groaned 
afresh when he heard her call him Jeremy. ‘These 
women!” he thought. ‘Hopeless!’’ He himself was a 
bachelor, and spent his leisure growing cucumbers and 
breeding Airedales. He had no time for women, pretty or 
otherwise. But he liked Olivia and would do anything he 
could to help her. 

“Do you know why?” he asked. 

“No,” said Olivia. “Do you?” 

“Yes,” said Colonel Jackson grimly. ‘But it’s not my 
business. Look here, it’s too late to do anything tonight. 
Come round and see me at the Yard tomorrow morning. 
We'll see what can be done. Don’t worry about it. To my 
mind it’s the first sensible thing he’s done. Only don’t 
worry.” 

“T'll try not to. I'll come round to the Yard first thing. 
Will you be there at-eight o'clock?” 

“No, I will not!” he laughed. ‘I'll be there at nine for 
your special benefit. I'll give orders you are to be shown in 
right away.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Olivia. 
troubling you.” 

“That's all right. Good-by.” 

She had hardly replaced the receiver when there was a 
knock at the door, Willett entered with a letter on a tray. 

“For me, Willett?” 

“No, milady, for his lordship.” 

“Well, he’s not here.” 

“I know, milady. But I thought you'd like to see the 
letter, milady. It’s addressed to his lordship, but it’s ad- 
dressed in his lordship’s own writing, and the postmark is 
Knollburgh, in Scotland, milady.” 

“But he couldn’t have posted a letter from Scotland,” 
said Olivia, thinking of Jeremy. ‘He couldn't have got to 
Scotland by now.” 

“No, milady; that’s what I thought, milady.” 

A wild hope rose in Olivia’s mind. She took the letter 
from Willett. 

“That'll do, Willett, thank you.” 

“Yes, milady,” said Willett, and bowed himself out, 
more bewildered than ever. The letter was addressed to 
the Hon. Arthur Arthurton. 

Olivia turned the letter over in her hands. She knew per- 
fectly well that she intended to open it. She could tell by 
a glance at the first line whether it was the letter she be- 
lieved it to be. The mystery which puzzled Willett had no 
puzzles for her. This, by the look of it, ought to be a letter 
from her brother, the real Lord Amlett, to the man who 
was taking his place. If Jeremy had only waited a few 
hours! The fact that it was addressed to Arthur Arthurton 
showed that, wherever the real Lord Amlett was, he had 
no idea of what was happening or of what had happéned. 
This was a clew too valuable to be neglected. - She slit the 
envelope, took out a sheet of note paper, saw that it began 
““My dear Laytree,” and knew that she was right. But 
save for the heading, Knollburgh, there was no address. 
That was a blow. The letter was dated two days pre- 
viously: 


“Forgive me for 


“My dear Laytree: This is just to let you know that I 
am still alive and not yet at the end of my patience. I’m 
having the time of my life, and hope that you are enjoying 
the fleshpots. 

“By the way, I'm afraid I came away without making 
the proper sort of financial provision. I always was a fool 
about these things. I inclose six checks duly signed. You 
can fill in the amounts, but you will notice they are in- 
dorsed ‘ Not more than five hundred pounds.” Three thou- 
sand should be more than you have any use for, and I hope 
you don't blow the lot. It’s for an emergency. I often won- 
der whether you've been spotted yet, but if you stick to St. 
John's Wood, and keep out of the family’s reach, there’s 
no risk. I hope you have made a friend of Olivia. She 
really is a brick when you get to know her. If you should 
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come across her, be very nice to her. In fact, I inclose a 
seventh check, for one hundred pounds, with which you 
can buy her something she wants for her birthday, which 
is on the first of November. I don’t expect to be back. 


iat 
Cheerio! ARTHUR ARTHURTON.” 


“Well!” said Olivia when she had read the note. “If 
men are not the most wonderful creatures! At a time like 
this, to think of me, to be so perfectly charming, and yet 
to forget to give his real address—when he ought to know 
that Jeremy will be gasping to hear it!”’ 

But then she remembered that the letter and the checks 
had come too late. Jeremy was not gasping to hear any- 
thing. He had gone, driven out by a mysterious woman 
in green; and she, to whom it mattered more than any- 
thing else in the world, had not the slightest idea where 
Jeremy was. She rang the bell for Willett. 

“Could you arrange a bed for me here, Willett?” she 
said, 

“Certainly, milady. There’s his lordship’s own bed- 
room all ready.” 

“Right. I'll stay here tonight. And please ring up my 
hotel and ask my maid to pay my bills, collect the luggage 
and come on here at once. I'll stay here until his lordship 
returns.” 

“Very good, milady.” 

“T’d better be at headquarters,” she thought. ‘Any- 
thing might happen now. I’ve got to be ready for it.” 

The following morning she was up early and off to Scot- 
land Yard. She was shown straight up to Colonel Jackson. 

“Any news?” 

“None about Mr. Laytree; some about my brother. 
We'll come to that later. You said last night that you 
knew why he had gone. Tell me.” 

*“My dear lady, I’m sorry, but I can’t.” 

“It had something to do with a woman,” said Olivia, 
“‘who called at his flat yesterday.” 

“Miss Arthurton,”’ said Colonel Jackson, “I’m an old 
man-—compared with you children. Let me give you a 
warning: Never judge a man or a case without all the 
evidence.” 

“Don’t be silly, Colonel Jackson! I’m not judging 
Jeremy. I'm not jealous, if that’s what you mean. Why, 
the thought never entered my head! I don’t think of things 
that way, that’s all. I don’t know who the woman was. 
But it’s very important we should know, because she has 
achieved what nothing else could have achieved—she has 
driven him away.” 

“1 ask your pardon,” said Colonel Jackson. ‘‘I must be 
older than I thought. Such a mistake in psychology is un- 
forgivable. It was I who was judging without having all 
the evidence. Now what about the news of Lord Amlett?”’ 

She showed him the letter. 

“You'll pardon my saying so,”’ he said when he’d read 
it, “but his lordship strikes me as a little reckless. Oh, I 
know that his trust in Jeremy Laytree is justified. I know 
Laytree well. But his lordship could not have known him 
for long. Yet he seems to have the most complete con- 
fidence in him.” 

“Yes; exactly three thousand one hundred pounds’ 
worth,” said Olivia. ‘Jeremy inspires confidence. I’m 
only surprised that my brother should have limited the 
sum.” 

“I’m glad you realize that he’s worth your trust. I only 
wish we could do something. By the way, have you no- 
ticed this note scrawled on the back? It’s in pencil.” 

“No; I didn’t look on the back of the letter. Let me 
see.” She read the penciled note. It ran: 


“Yours 


“ At present I’m in my yacht, the Vision, and I’m cruis- 
ing about among the Western Isles.”’ 


“That is the most valuable part of the letter,” said 
Colonel Jackson. 

“I don’t see that it helps us much.” 

“Yes, it does. If we can get in touch with Jeremy but 
we can’t. Look here, let 1ne worry this out, will you? Keep 
in touch, I’ll ring you up at once if I have any news.” 

When Olivia got back to the flat she found a visitor 
awaiting her. It was Mr. Joe Polkins, the millionaire 
American who had rented Pulldan. 

“Well now, that’s good,” he said when he saw her. 
“I’m very glad to see you again. You're just the one who 
can help me. Where’s Lord Amlett?”’ 

“I'm sorry; he’s away.” 

“Could you tell me where he is? You'd be doing your 
daily act of kindness if you could.” 

“Sorry again,” said Olivia. ‘‘ But really and truly I can’t 
help.” 

It was obvious to the American that she was keeping 
something back. But it was equally obvious that he 
couldn’t intrude. 

“Sorry to trouble you. Don’t bother. Perhaps you 
could help me in another way. Could you locate Lady 
Dorothy for me? I called at the Hall, but they said she had 
left and gone to London.” 

“She usually stays at Claridge’s, I believe. You might 
try to reach her there.” 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Cadillac keeps young and vigorous and vir- 
ile because it is continuously refreshed and 
inspired by the sympathetic interest of a million 
friends. 


It renews its youth every day upon the gen- 
erous approval of tens of thousands of own- 
ers and their families who take the time 
and the trouble to express their friendship 
for Cadillac—and their faith in its unre- 
mitting zeal to serve. 


Cadillac is gloriously young after twenty- 
three years of adherence to the one ambi- 
tion of remaining the Standard of the World 
—after ten years of dedication to the task 
of outstripping the world in the further- 
ance of the eight-cylinder principle. 


It is splendidly young in spite of the fact 
that its traditions are old—or rather because 
of the fact that those traditions are so fine 
and high that they make every working 
day a new day of increasing zest and 
inspiraticn. 


It has been said, and it is true, that even if 
the impossible should happen and the di- 
recting heads of Cadillac should wish to 
deviate by a hair’s breadth from the ideals 
which have dominated Cadillac all these 
years—they would not be permitted to 
do so. 


They would not be permitted to do so 
because the great group of master workmen 


N ACCOUNTING 
AND A PLEDGE > 


who are steeped in the spirit of surpassing 
excellence would go on serenely as before 
—or throw down their tools if asked to do 
anything less than the Cadillac best. 


Cadillac is subjected to a pressure from 
within and from without to excel itself— 
the pressure of public expectation and the 
pressure of honest craftsmanship which can 
work no way other than the Cadillac way. 


What is said here is in the nature of an 
accounting from Cadillac—a re-dedication to 
high service published at this moment because 
of the advent of a new, young, and powerful, 
executive leadership. 


The pledge is from him—and through him, 
from the solid phalanx of Cadillac execu- 
tives and workmen who consider them- 
selves servants of the most loyal public 
any industrial institution has ever enjoyed. 


Great things are always under way for 
Cadillac and Cadillac owners—not merely 
a maintenance of the high endeavors of 
the past but a constant striving after things 
never yet attained. 

To every Cadillac owner of record the ex- 
ecutive head of Cadillac will endeavor at 
the earliest moment to send a personal 
pledge of the future. 


Meanwhile, because you and a million others 
count upon it—be certain that Cadillac wil! 
never fail to realize your highest hopes. 


CADILLAC 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“f—1 am on the Board of Our Bank, if That is What You Mean,"' Began Mr. Loothey, “ 


But I Don't Understand 








ILLOWVILLE is the 
W gag town for Bigburg. 

All Bigburg audiences 
especially vaudeville and bur- 
leaque audiences—-iaugh uproariousiy when the tall thin 
man in the short tight suit tells the shert fat man in 
the long loose suit that he spent a month in Willowville 
last Sunday; they uncover more encouragement and ap- 
preciation when the short fat man remembers he once tried 
to commit suicide there by stretching out on the railroad 
tracks outside the station—only to die of starvation. 

But if Wiilowville is a wow to the sophisticated who pre- 
fer the snarl of motor horns over asphalt to the drone of 
bees over daisy fields and the hum of bottle flies over the 
glasay surface of the Hardin River, it is not without favor 
in the eyes of rich Bigburgers whose farms line the high- 
road which winds along the crest of the valley. Nor is this 
faver without profit to the village itself, which nestles into 
a sharp bend of the river like the tousled head of a tired 
child buried in its mother’s arms. Land values have in- 
creased steadily, and village commerce has stirred its 
stumps in profitable activity. 

While it is true that Laneboro, to the east, atill drew the 
bulk ef the Saturday-night commerce as the seat of govern- 
ment for Lakin County, there was plenty of evidence to 
show that more and more farmers were lining their clay- 
flecked cars bezide the shiny limousines of the rich ridgers. 
The Willowville National Bank discussed the possibility 
of a new brick-and-stone banking house with offices to 
rent above the first floor. It was generally understood that 
without the vehement opposition of Demaline Loothey 
the preject would have been started long since 


By EVERETT RHODES CASTLE 
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Demaline Loothey was respected in Willowville, but not 
loved. In fact, there were many, outside the circle of in- 
fluence wielded by this prominent villager, who asserted 
that he was an oily old skinflint—a nagging old crook who 
had worried his hard-working wife into an early grave and 
his two sons into open rebellion and desertion. Even 
though he was a trustee of the old brick church whick 
flanked the depot, he was spoken of by these hardy souls 
as a man who would foreclose a mortgage on a blind 
widow's cottage; a lanky, crafty old miser with a heart and 
eye as cold as the ice which lay blanketed in sawdust in the 
shed behind his house; a hypocrite and a foe, bitter as lye, 
of all civic improvements and progress. 

In personal appearance Demaline Loothey did not belie 
his reputation for general sharpness. He was tall and 
angular, and his shiny Prince Albert dangled like a con- 
jurer’s cover to his baggy knees. His eyes were small and 
hung in little fleshy pockets which seemed absurdly out of 
place sticking out from the taut-drawn flesh of his face. His 
linen seemed to fit into the gray stubble which covered his 
thin cheeks and narrow chin—a short iron-gray stubble 
which never seemed shorter in the morning or longer at 
night. 

The Loothey residence was a red-brick farmhouse across 
the river from the business section of the village and half- 
way up the gentle incline to the ridge. A rectangular piece 
of glass, hung in tipsy fashion against a weather-bleached 
window shade, proclaimed that Mr. Loothey was a notary 


public. A large board, nailed to 
an ancient elm which sheltered 
the road as well as the house in 
its mighty spread, proclaimed 
the fact that trespassers would be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law. Another proclamation, crudely fashioned 
on a thin board torn hastily from some packing case, in- 
formed the public that it had best beware of the dog. 
Across the road, where the Loothey acres ran down to the 
river, a larger sigi: was posted. It informed all hunters and 
fishermen that buckshot awaited their sporting proclivities. 

Small boys stared through the sagging pickets of the 
fence which ran a hundred yards along the front of the 
house, and wondered what bloodcurdling mysteries iay 
concealed behind the green shades—shades that always 
reached to the bottom of each window. In whispers they 
debated the probabilities of barrels filled with gold, and 
bushel baskets filled with emeralds and rubies and dia- 
monds, as opposed to long shelves stacked high with 
brand-new dollar bills. 

These whisperings, had they ever happened to reach the 
ears of Demaline Loothey, would have pleased rather than 
angered him. If he was a miser and a skinflint, as the 
hardy spirits said, at least he was not a denying miser. He 
was glad to have the village and the ridge know that 
Demaline Loothey was a rich as well as a smart, shrewd 
man. It was his boast that never once had he made an in- 
vestment which either in principal or interest was ever in 
jeopardy. He laughed harshly, but still with evident 
amusement and contempt, at bank meetings where village 
losses were discussed. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Here is something that every 
Ford owner should realize. 


With too heavy an oil, “oil 
drag” or fluid friction is certain 
to rob your Ford engine of effi- 
ciency, of ease in acceleration, of 
that quick response which should 
be yours. 














Your Ford flywheel operates ; . 2 
in @ bath of oil which should be One important reason for this 


of definite bod: id ch t : . . 
Z hon result. eee tect _ arises from the action of the Ford 
flywheel. 
This flywheel, by a splashing action, 


starts the oil on its way to the vital parts 
of the engine. This system demands an 
oil light in body and high in quality—oil 


; L ™* \ which will atomize readily and form a 
= . . . 

A (%\ \ lubricating mist. 
ae MBEAN ' r os sn ce wpe M 

= , \ With Mobiloil “E” in your Ford crank- 


case you have the best possible protection 
against “oil-drag,”” fluid friction, or metal- 
to-metal friction. Mobiloil “E” is a lively, 
free-flowing, free-atomizing oil. Its body 
is scientifically correct for every one of 
the Ford lubrication requirements. 

And in quality Mobiloil sets a world 
standard. 


How to buy 


the seat of your car. 


with convenient faucets. 


tain and Pacific Coast States. 


Let this sign guide you to new FORD 
_ responsiveness. 





For Touring Convenience—the sealed 1-quart can is 
ideal for touring or emergencies. Carry 2 or 3 under 


For Your Home Garage—the s-gallon or 1-gallon 
sealed cans—or 15-, 30- or 55-gallon steel drums 


All prices slightly higher in Southwestern, Moun 


Vacuum Oil Company. Branches in principal cities, 
Address: New York, Chicago or Kansas City. 





Oil “character” 


To get a real margin of safety in lubri- 
cating any automebile engine, your oil 
must have even more than correct body. 
Its character must also be suited to the 
operating conditions in your particular 
engine. 


The superior character of Mobiloil re- 
sults from: 

(1) the selection of crude stocks for 
lubricating value—not gasoline yield, and 

(2) the careful refining of these crudes 
without resorting to excessive tempera- 
tures or “ cracking.” 


With Mobiloil you have real protection 
against wear—even when the liquid oil 
film is unduly stressed by heat, by pres- 
sure, by excessive speed, or otherwise. 


And that is a major reason why it will 
pay you today to look up the nearest 
dealer who sells Mobiloil. He has Mo- 
biloil “E” for your Ford. He prefers 
steady customers to one-time customers. 
That's why he recommends Mobiloil. 


From Bulk 30e—3oc is the fair retail price for single 
quarts of genuine Mobiloil from the barrel or pump. 


ing wheels and Ford flywheels 


How Mobiloil “E” assures maximum pick-up 
response in your Ford engine 
























go 
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Make the chart your guide 
































MAKE THIS CHART 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete Chart 
at your dealer's, 
1925 1924 1923 1922 
NAMES OF | j 
PASSENGER 1 | z . ¢ 1 | > 
i 3 2 is ig 
be ELELEILEIELEIE;S 
A\SiA/F [als la ize 
Buick A Arc] A jAre | A jArc Are |Arc 
Cadillac A Arc} A Arce TAL ATAIA 
Chandler A lArc | A \Are | A Arc JArc |Are 
Chevrolet FB | A jAn 
* (other mod's.) |Arc 'Are |Are.jAre jAre.|Are Ave \Arc 
Chrysler A|ATAILA | 
Dodge Brothers A \Are | A Are | A Are JAre jArc 
Durant 4 A Are Are jAre jArc.|Are jAre jArci 
sex A jArc| A jAre| A lAre A iAre 
Ford E : E\/EIE/£ 
Franklin BB | BB) BB} BB) BB) BBL BB) BB 
Hudson Super 6 A iArc| A jArc A |Are jArc |Are 
4 Hupmobile A lArc] A Are | A jAre] A /Are 
ewett A jAre} A jAre |] A jAre } A jAne 
Maxwell A \Arc| A jAre] A jArc} A Are 
Na A Are jAre \Are jAre lAve JAre [Are 
Oakland A jAre| A Are | A} ATAIA 
Oldsmobile 4 | A jAre | A jAn 
Oldsmobile 6 A *Arc| A /Are | AIA 
Overland A \Arc} A jAre] A jAr A An 
~_] Reo A \Arc| A \Are | A [Are | A ‘Are 
a Rickenbacker 6 | A |Are JArc.\Arc.JAre.jArc jAre.\Are 
Rickenbacker 8 A iArc| A jAre | j 
Star A jAre jAre \Are Are \Are 
Studebaker A lArc} A jArc.) A jAre} A Are 
Willys-Knight 4 B Are} B jArc | B Are] B Ar 
Willys-Knight 6 A iA ! 
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And Dad at Home 























DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
The Painful Rxperitence of an Egotist “Giddap, Nett! We'tt Have That Ot’ Stump Out in a Jiffy!" 
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TRAVELERS! 


Take an “‘Ounce of Prevention’! 


Our normal life routine is disturbed when we are 
away from home. Travel, with its new environment, 
breaks our chain of habit. We are cooped in trains and 
hotels where we do not walk or exercise. We drink 
strange water. We eat too much rich food. 

Thus we are apt to find our health endangered by 
faulty elimination. 


We must, all of us, guard against this sinister foe of 
health if we are to keep well and happy. Drugs and 
harsh cathartics are only makeshifts. They make bad 
habits worse and fail utterly to get at the real source 
of trouble. 


Eat Post’s Bran Flakes 


as an *‘Ounce of Prevention’ 


Travelers will find Post’s Bran Flakes available 
everywhere along their route: on dining cars, at hotels 
and restaurants, in the saloon of the ocean liner. 

lor the convenience of the transient we provide this 
delicious health cereal in “Ounce of Prevention” pack- 
ages—just enough for a single serving— plenty if eaten 
daily, to prevent faulty elimination and its dangers. 

Post’s Bran Flakes, with other nutritious parts of 
wheat, is bran in its most palatable form. Millions of 
men, women and children eat it every day because 
they like it. 

In addition to the bulk which Post’s Bran Flakes 
provides for the intestine, it also contains phosphorus, 
iron, proteins, carbohydrates and Vitamin B, vital 
food elements which the body needs. 

Eat this delicious bran food with milk or cream. 
Add it to fruits and the children’s hot cereals. Eat 
it in muffins or bread. 

Your doctor has told you many times to eat more 
bran. You'll obey his orders gladly after trying 
Post’s Bran Flakes. 

Send for an ** Ounce of Prevention”? 
~a free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and our booklet 
showing different ways of serving bran. Postum Cereal Company, 
Inc., Dept. 6-13, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post Health 
Products: Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum. If you live 


in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front 
Street, E., Toronto, Ont. 


iat (=) 
— day: 


“POSTS 


BRAN FLAKE 


as an ounce of prevention 
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“Come Back 
every 500 miles 


—and never have a big repair bill’’ 


The real secret of lower operating costs for your motor car 
A service that saves repairs 


rom coast to coast Alemite chassis lubricating service 
is as quick and convenient as oii or gasoline service. If 
your car is Alemite-equipped make it a habit to stop at 
one of these stations every 500 miles. 


Ask Any Garage Man 


It's not what you pay for gasoline, for oil or for tires 


that runs up the cost of your car. 


It’s repairs! He’ll tell you 


that most motorists could cut their repair bills in half. For 
80% of all repairs are due to nothing less than faulty or 
neglected lubrication. 


It’s the 20 to 60 hard-wearing dust-exposed chassis bear- 
ings, below the body line that cause most grief. And old 








i 
On Machinery 
Too— 
Anywhere there's a 
arcase cup Alemite 
does the job better 
Write for ‘indus 
trial Lubricating 
Pacts.”" Tells how 
Alemite reduces 
friction 10 to 40°) in 
Praction! teste. 








fashioned, inaccessible oil and grease cups 
were largely to blame for their neglect. 


A New Service 


Today, however, most manufacturers have 
given you a new method of lubrica- 
tion. The Alemite high pressure 
system. Now in use on 7,000,000 


cars. Instead of grease and oil cups, your Alemite gun 
shoots fresh lubricant through each bearing. It cleans out 
all old, gritty grease at the same time. Keeps bearings 
clean as well as lubricated. 500 to 3000-lbs. pressure in- 
sures this. 


This kind of lubrication—every 500 miles—will cut your 
operating costs Ic to 1%c per mile. Fleet operators have 
proved this. And with Alemite service everywhere it’s easy 
for you to do it, too. 


If Alemite is not on your car you can easily have it in- 
stalled. The cost is only $5 to $20 (Chevrolet, $3.99; Over- 
land, $5.67; Alemite-Zerk type for Ford, $6.50).—Prices in 
Canada and west of the Rockies slightly higher. 


Read This Book 


In the meantime, let us send you a free copy of ‘Vital 
Spots’. A book of practical ways to cut the cost of your 
car. A post card brings it. 


jes THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


High Pressure Lubrication 
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The Trail of the Bank Swindler 


a big-game hunter. Beside him the bad- 
check hotel crook is a gunner for squir- 
rels and rabbits, financially speaking. 

The bank crook goes into the tiger country to make his 
kill, and he faces severe punishment from the tiger’s claws 
if he misses his shot. Hotels are far too often willing to 
accept cash settlement for fraud imposed on them, and 
crooks know it. Banks prosecute captured swindlers and 
try to put them in prison almost invariably. 

So, superior ingenuity, the most careful rehearsing of 
plans, and accurate assembling of advance information 
enter into the bank crook’s preparations for taking a trail. 
This type of professional criminal’s weak point is in his 
attack. I think his 
endeavor to seek suc- 
cess through original- 
ity of method and the 
very intensity of his 
concentration on the 
newness and smooth- 
ness of his attack blind 
him to a fatal danger. 

I can give a remark- 
able illustration. Itis 
quite recent. One of 
his many aliases is 
CharlesC. Collins, and 
I'll use that. He was 
cornered through an 
absurdly glaring char- 
acteristic, which 
caused his arrest in 
Atlanta. Theauthori- 
ties permitted him to 
consult with his attor- 
ney in a room, un- 
guarded, and he 
escaped through a 
window. I do not im- 
ply any collusion. 

Collins was some- 
thing of a psycholo- 
gist, as are all really 
clever crooks and 
many of the near- 
clever. He played 
upon the natural love 
of husband for wife to 
bag his game. He 
would establish him- 
self as a hotel guest 
in a medium-size city 
and open a liberal 
checking account at a 
selected bank—a busy 
bank. He would de- 
posit about $5000. 
Within a week or two his account would have 
become so active that his balance was down to 

2600; that is, he had drawn out by numerous 
checks—and put in his pocket—$2400. He is a 
good mixer and skilled noser-out of personal in- 
formation. 

It was easy for him to become friendly with 
two or more of the bank’s tellers, dealing fre- 
quently with them as he did. Presently he was calling them 
by name and chatting familiarly. To their knowledge of 
his identity as a guest of a leading hotel he added casual 
intimacies about himself ard his distant family, and they 
responded in kind. 


Ts paper man who stalks the banks is 



















The Weak Point in Collins’ Trick 


HUS he learned that one of the tellers was married, had 

just bought his first car and that his wife drove it. Col- 
lins now was ready to shoot; he had his tiger—the bank 
fair between his sights. 

His second Saturday morning in the town he walked by 
the bank, but on the other side of the street, before eleven 
o'clock. A confederate standing at the bank’s door gave 
him a signal. A few moments later Collins bustled in, ap- 
parently out of breath. The confederate followed him in 
and busied himself with pen and paper at a customers’ 
desk. A line had formed in front of one of the teller’s 
windows—the teller who had bought a car. The confed- 
erate’s signal had told Collins that. He rushed the line, all 
out of breath, presented his check drawn to Cash for 
$2400—$200 less than his balance—and asked the teller if 
his balance was good for that much. At the same time he 
apologized to him and the customers for his discourtesy in 
cutting in at the head of the line, and gave some plausible 


Accurate Assembling of Advance Information Enters 
Into the Bank Crook's Preparations for Taking a Trail 





By WILLIAM J. BURNS 


excuse. The incident served to throw the teller off his 
customary guard, upset his gait. 

The teller, of course, knew Collins was carrying a good 
balance, so it was in an almost deprecating manner that he 
picked up his desk phone and asked the bookkeeping de- 
partment whether Charles C. Collins’ account was O.K. for 
$2400. The bookkeeper said it was. The teller paid the 
check and busied himself pacifying the rushed line of cus- 
tomers. This was another deviation from a paying teller’s 
Saturday-morning routine. 


Collins hastened over to the confederate at the service 
desk, where they engaged in brief, earnest conversation, 
and Collins apparently ended by handing him the $2400 
a byplay, should the line be watching the man who had 
blocked’ it. The confederate hurried out of the bank. 
Collins remained at the desk, busy with his check book. 

In five minutes the teller’s phone rang. This was the 
message: 

“Mr. Blank? Emergency Hospital speaking. Your 
wife has been injured in an automobile accident. Come at 
once. Don’t delay.” 

“Emergency Hospital’’ was the confederate. 

The teller directed the line to go on to the next teller’s 
window, snapped his own shut, and as he ran from his 
cage, pulling on his street coat, he called to that teller that 
he was going to the hospital, as his wife had been hurt. 

As he disappeared through the bank’s door Collins, with 
a freshly written check for $2400 in his hand, joined the 
new line, but this time quietly and in his proper place at 
the end. When his turn came he presented his check. This 
teller also phoned the bookkeeping department to know 
whether Charles C. Collins’ account was good for $2400. 
The bookkeeper advised him that the other teller had just 
asked him the same question. He said yes, the account 
was good for that amount. Collins here spoke up and ex- 
plained that he was about to have his check cashed at the 


other window when the teller was caiied away 
suddenly, something about his wife being in 
a wreck. Number 2 teller took the check and 
gave Collins $2400. 

An hour later the first teller returned, looking for a fight. 
Someone had played a rotten joke on him; his wife wasn't 
injured, hadn't been taken to any hospital; she was at 
home and had not been out of the house all morning! He 
entered his deserted cage, saw the check he had cashed 
lying on the counter, and at once phoned the bookkeeper 
to charge Charles C. Collins’ account with $2400. The 
bookkeeper replied that he had accepted such a charge a 
little while before from Teller Number 2, and if Number ! 
also had cashed such a check, the Collins account was 
overdrawn $2209. 

Which, of course, it was. And, of course, an agitated 
phone call to the hotel brought the information that Mr. 
Collins had checked out several hours ago. The bank 
didn’t have to ask whether he had left town. 

From the crook’s viewpoint, Collins’ 
play was a beauty. But that is where 
the crook iswrong. It did net him weii 
up into the thousands before his weak 
point, the glaring characteristic of the 
summoning wife—a hoax whose form 
he varied from time to time from the 
automobile cast--caved and let him 
down. That characteristic of the tel- 
ler’s loved one in trou- 
ble enabled detectives 
to spot Collins to 
client banks in ad- 
vance of his possible 
arrival, and it became 
only a question of how 
soon he would walk 
into handcuffs, But 
he was a great jumper; 
from Rochester to Se- 
attle was not too much 
trouble for him, The 
preventive measure 
advised for the banks 
in handling the tellers’ 
work I will not dis- 
close, It has been fully 
effective. 


Foolproof? 


NE of the most 

vulnerabie spots 
in our American bank- 
ing system is certifica- 
tion of checks. It is 
an especial tempta- 
tion to bank employes 
to whom dishonesty 
whispers its false offer 
to lead them out of 
personal financial! 
siege. 

About a year and a 
half ago a crook’s 
game was disclosed 
that had every eur- 
mark of being foolproof. Indeed, the crook had devised 
it to be just that—no blowback. Early in the investiga- 
tion it became evident that he was an ex-bank employe. 
Here are his tracks: 

He would fraudulently introduce himself to a bank and 
open an account with around $2000. His account would at 
once become active, many small deposits and small with- 
drawals. One of the latter would be in the form of a certi- 
fied check for $100. This he would properly negotiate and 
it would find its way back into the hands of the issuing 
bank. This was foundation work. 

At the same time Wilson—the crook—would open ac- 
counts but for only small amounts, in five other banks in 
the same city and establish his credit with them. Later he 
would call at Number 1 bank and ask for a certified check 
for $1250. It would be given him. This is what followed: 

Wilson returned home and forged four facsimiles of this 
check, stamping them with a stamp he had manufactured, 
which duplicated Number 1 bank’s certification stamp 
This stamp he had made while he had the $100 certified 
check in his possession—the one which he had not tam- 
pered with but negotiated properly, so that it returned to 
the bank as a precedent in his favor. His forgeries of the 


$1250 check were exceptionally skillful. He now had four 
of them, and the genuine one. 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


REG. VU. 6, PAT. OFF 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





A Hopeless Case 


T IS highly essential to the well-being 
I of any political party which is unat- 
tached, foot-loose and fancy free 
which, in short, was licked at the last 
election--to have a number of strong 
points of attack on the policies and the 
individual members of the political 
party which is so fortunate as to be 
snugly and warmly ensconced in those 
proud and lofty positions from which 
emanate power, glory, free advertising 

and political jobs 

A homeless and wandering political 
party needs to be able to point the finger 
# acorn at a smug and well-fed political 
party, which is lazily lolling back in its 
easy~chair before its blazing open fire, and 
baw! venomously: “Why did you pay 
seventeen doliars for a pair of pants when 
you could have got them for eleven?” or 
scream passionately: “Why don’t you 
fire your hired man? Back in 1896 he 
traveled around with a man who sub- 
sequently stole a horse!" 

if it is able thus to point, its members 
are filled with encouragement, and are 
content to strive diligently to oust the 
well-fed party from its easy-chair at the 
next election so that it, in turn, may have 
its ehare of power, glory, free advertising 
and political jobs, 

if it is not able thus to point, its mem- 
bers lose heart and turn from the uncer- 
tainties of politics to the surer rewards of 
eralesmanship, parachute jumping, the law, 
contracting, short-story writing, ditch 
digging, burglary. and what not. 

For many months prior to the Ides of 
March, 1925, the unharbored, unsettled 
and, in a manner of speaking, delitescent 
Democratic Party, standing homeless near 
a thousand homes, had repeatedly en- 
livened its forlorn state and raised its 
drooping hopea by hurling bricks at the 
entire Republican Party by the simple ex- 
pedient of hurling them at the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the gentlemen at the 
head of the Department of Justice. 





heartless corporation? Had any of his 
acts been contrary to the best interests 
of the laboring man? 

Again the trusted investigators went 
forth. 

A few of them returned quickly with ob- 
viously useless information—such as, for 
example, that immediately after taking 
office as Attorney-General, John Gari- 
baldi Sargent raised a loud outcry for a 
fresh pair of detachable cuffs, and that 
skilled operatives of the Department of 
Justice were forced to hunt high and low 
in Washington for thirty-six consecutive 
hours before they were able to locate a 
shop that carried detachable cuffs. 

Knowing full well that the sympathy 
of the great mass of voters instinctively 
goes out to a man who in these effete 
and degenerate days wears detachable 
cuffs, the wise gentlemen grew still paler 
and ordered their investigators back into 
the field with low, searing curses. 


Another Rail Splitter 


OR a time several of the most trusted 

investigators concentrated on John 
Garibaldi Sargent’s connection with the 
scythe snath industry, in the hope of 
proving that he had been guilty of inciting 
his fellow workmen to cruel and unusual 
exertions. 

It seems that after he had followed the 
example of all successful New Englanders 
by teaching school at the age of sixteen, 
he began to yearn for something bigger 
and better in the line of education. In 
order to secure the necessary capital for 
the further acquisition of knowledge he 
embarked on the manufacture of scythe 
snaths, which are the long twisted poles 
to which scythe blades are attached. 

In the days when John Garibaldi Sargent 
labored among the scythe snaths, the 
scythe-snath maker ventured out into 
the woods with a gang of men, and was 
supplied with a number of straight rough 
poles that had been split from a tree. He 
attacked each pole with a shave which 








The Department of Justice was one 
of the grandest points of attack ever 
developed by any political party that 
was struggling to reinject itself into the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife. The Democratic Party had cheered its fol- 
lowers by pointing the finger of scorn at a Republican 
Attorney-General, or at a candidate for the Attorney- 
Generalship, for such a protracted period that it had come 
to regard the office as being a natural point of attack, 
sanctioned by immemorial usage; as something no less 
natural than the Great Dipper or wearing the hat on the 
side of the head; as something, in short, which had been 
inherited from the founders of the Democratic Party 
slong with Jeffersonian simplicity and William J. Bryan. 


Delving Into the Mysterious Past 


HEN, therefore, the attack on the President's appoint- 

ment of Charles Beecher Warren to the office of 
Attorney-General had finally been successful in the early 
part of March, and the glad word went forth that the 
President had appointed John Garibaldi Sargent, of Lud- 
low, Vermont, to the post of Attorney-General, there was 
merry laughter among the wise gentlemen of the Demo- 
eratic Party as they sat complacently over their shad roe 
and bacon at the Shoreham Hotel. 

“Hal Ha!” said they, pressing their napkins to their 
lips so that their shad ree might not be sprayed around the 
room by their excess of mirth. “Ha! Ha! Who is this 
Sargent? Let us have the information on him, so that we 
may embarrass the Administration by attacking him im- 
mediately! What has he done? Who has he done? And 
where has he done it? This is going to be good; so let us 
then be up and doing!" 

In response to this demand, trusted investigators delved 
rapidly into all obtainable facts concerning the mysterious 
John Garibaldi Sargent, of Ludlow, Vermont, and returned 
breathlessly to their complacent employers with the in- 
formation that John Garibaldi Sargent was an extra-large 


"Pore. BY PACIFIO & ATLANTIC PHOTOS, INC., BLY. C. » 
President Coolidge and His Attorney-General, John Garibaldi Sargent 


bow-legged man who had been Attorney-General of Vermont 
for two terms, wore Number 14 shoes, had one of the largest 
law practices in the State of Vermont, smoked the largest 
brier pipe ever seen in a human face, carried his tobacco in 
a tobacco pouch that unrolled some seven times and looked 
like a sailor’s duffel bag when unrolled, had arrived in 
Washington with his rubbers wrapped in a copy of the 
Montpelier Argus and had left said rubbers in the taxicab 
in which he rode up from the station, could cook an entire 
dinner with sufficient skill to make the cooking staff of the 
Ritz burst into deep racking sobs of envy, attached him- 
self to his watch with a watch chain that would make an 
excellent mooring for a forty-foot motorboat, knew how to 
extract one-pound trout from streams in which nothing 
but shiners and bulifrogs had ever been known to exist, 
wore cuff links made out of ivory bars about the size of 
lead pencils, and had distinguished himself while playing 
football for Tufts College by breaking his ankle, breaking 
his nose, and falling on a football with such vigor that it 
burst with a loud majority report. 

When this information was conveyed to the wise gentle- 
men the anticipatory smiles faded from their faces, and 
they blenched perceptibly. These facts, they quickly ex- 
plained to their trusted investigators, were entirely useless 
as anti-Administration ammunition, because they tended 
to show that John Garibaldi Sargent was a large and con- 
centrated sample of the plain people. 

Owing to the fact that the voters of the nation had 
clearly shown their fondness for plain people of the simple 
and unaffected Vermont type in the election of November, 
1924, it was their distinct duty not only to soft-pedal the 
plain-people stuff, but even to choke, gag, muzzle and 
smother any attempt to lay emphasis on anything of the 
sort. What about the early record of John Garibaldi 
Sargent, now? Had he ever been connected with any 
trust; or any malefactor of great wealth; or any great 


po d two egg-shaped handles, and 
transformed its roughness into symmetry 
as expeditiously as possible. 

John Garibaldi Sargent became so adept at the making 
of scythe snaths that during the ordinary ten or eleven 
hour day, which then obtained in all respectable Vermont 
circles, he was able to turn out one hundred scythe snaths, 
or an average of about one snath every six minutes. When 
he worked fifteen hours a day, as he frequently did, he pro- 
duced so many scythe snaths that nobody could split logs 
fast enough to keep him supplied with poles. 

Notwithstanding the fact that his persistent and violent 
grasp on the egg-shaped handles of the snath shaves caused 
his knuckles to grow as gnarled and knobby as a trick tree 
in a Japanese toy garden, it is probable that John Gari- 
baldi Sargent would have continued to make scythe snaths 
at the magnificent stipend of two cents apiece if the pole 
makers could have kept up with him. Since they weren’t 
able to do so, he entered the broader and more remunera- 
tive field of splitting out the poles. He became so skillful 
at splitting out that he could start with a large, outsize log 
and reduce it to poles about as rapidly as a hungry man 
could absorb’a small order of asparagus. The remunera- 
tion for splitting out snath poles was one cent apiece, and 
he handily split out four hundred poles a day, so that all 
thé snath makers developed heartburn, colic, the heaves, 
Charley-horse and stone bruises attempting to keep up 
with him. 

When this information was lodged with the wise gentle- 
men they became paler than ever and ordered the investi- 
gators to remain silent forever on the subject of snath 
making, since they feared that the nation’s voters would 
see nothing in John Garibaldi Sargent’s feverish over- 
production of scythe snaths except a willingness to work 
hard in order te get ahead, and more evidences that he 
belonged to the plain people. 

Undaunted, the trusted investigators turned to his 
peculiar mechanical activities. He was, it appeared, 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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None But Chrysler Six 
ls Delivering These Results 


er. 
The real reason for the remarkable sales 
record being made by the Chrysler Six is 
the widespread recognition that it is a dis- 
tinct departure from ordinary motor car 
practice and performance. 





Adhering strictly to the soundest principles 
of design, Chrysler engineers nevertheless 
developed and applied these principles in a 
manner just as revolutionary as the appli- 


cation of steam to ocean-going ships. pitta aia : ee 
For the Chrysler Six is as different as the 


compact, visible-writing, modern typewriter 
is different from the clumsy writing-machine 
of Centennial Exposition days. 


Chrysler performance and stamina conclu- 
sively proves that the creation of the Chrysler 
Six accomplished an all-important evolution. 























The Chrysler is the culmination 
of all past experience in designing 
and building cars. 


Its speed capacity of more than 
70 miles an hour transcends all 
earlier power efficiency, as it 
transcends the general develop- 
ments since the Chrysler began 
to exert its influence. 


The vibrationless power of the 
Chrysler Six is a forward step in 
motor smoothness and efficiency 
as important as the over-lapping 
power stroke of the six in con- 
trast to the old two-cylinder-op- 
posed engine. 


There is nothing radical about 
the Chrysler Six except the amaz- 
ing results of its engineering. 


There is nothing sensational 


about it except the extraordinary 
new standards established by its 
performance. 


Thus, its high speed range from 
2 to over 70 miles an hour, com- 
bines with gasoline economy 
safely over 20 miles per gallon, 


The Chrysler Six can be driven 
in comfort at 60 miles and up- 
wards over rutted roads and 
cobbled streets. 


Its chrome-molybdenum tubu- 
lar front axle and pivotal steering, 
with ball thrust bearing king pins, 
make the Chrysler as easy to 
handle at speeds of 60 to 65 as at 
30 to 35. Chrysler-Lockheed self- 
equalizing hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes give perfect control at all 
speeds. 


eee 


A new type of spring mounting, 
with rear springs mounted close 
to the hubs and parallel to the 
wheels, makes it possible to drive 
the Chrysler around turns at 50 
miles an hour. Side-sway and 
road-weaving are eliminated; and 
general roadability is promoted 
by stabilators. 


A new perfection of gas distri- 
bution, special combustion cham- 
bers, scientific heat distribution, 
through the applied science of 
thermo-dynamics, result in a 
flashing pick-up which must be 
experienced to be comprehended. 


The Chrysler Six accommodates 
itself easily to the ordinary city 
parking space. Yet it affords lib- 
eral room for five large adults. 


! 














The Chrysler goes to new lengths 
in low center of gravity and per- 
fect weight distribution. The 
result is steadiness and solidity 
not found even in two-ton cars 
of previous design. 


Only by seeing and testing the 
Chrysler Six can you fully appre- 
ciate its beauty of appearance, 
and its unprecedented perform- 
ance abilities. 


We invite you to study at first 
hand the supreme quality of 
Chrysler workmanship and 
materials, and the new standards 
of performance established by its 
scientific design and engineering. 
You will find every Chrysler 
dealer eager to prove Chrysler 
> onginc a in a demonstration 
ride. 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Imperial—attractively priced from 
$1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of 
time-payments. Ask about’ Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 





in durability, fire- 
safety and ultimate 
economy. 


Jouns-Manviitelne, 


94 Madison Ave., at 41st St. 


New York City 
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THE SHARPEST MAN IN WILLOWVILLE 


“Show me a man that can’t hang on to 
his money,’’ he sneered at the board, “and 
I'll show you a fool. Show me a man that 
can’t hang on to his money and I'll show 
you somebody that had no business having 
any money. Don’t they say: ‘A fool and 
his money is soon parted’? Don't they?” 

“They also say, ‘Pride goeth before a 
fall,’”’ somebody retorted. 

Demaline Loothey laughed loud and long 
at that. As the richest as well as the sharp- 
est man in Willowville, he reckoned up his 
years and threw them in the face of the 


| speaker, ‘‘There lies your answer,” he told 


him. “And if you want some more to go 


| with it, here it is: ‘Who think too little and 





who talk too much.’” 


Demaline Loothey leaned against the 
gate and gazed down into the valley with a 
sly smile of deep content. It was late after- 
noon in early summer, and the air was filled 
with hybrid odors of flower gardens and 
wood smoke and the smell of clover from 
the bottom lands, He lit a short remnant 
of stogy and sucked away in silence. 

A man came around the corner of the 
road, He trod as far as possible on the 
patches of sod which showed here and there 
along the way. Mr. Loothey smiled con- 
temptuously. A little dust hurt nobody. 
The man held his straw hat in his hand, 


| and even at one hundred feet Mr. Loothey 
| could distinguish a vivid band of red and 


black. Mr. Loothey spat into the dust of 


| the road. 


The man came along. Without moving, 
Mr. Loothey noted the smartly pressed blue 


| serge suit, the patent-leather oxfords, still 





| well fortified, eh? 


glistening under the powdered dust of the 
river road. He continued to suck away as 
the other came near. 

“Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Loothey nodded briefly. 

“Hot as midsummer, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI wonder if I could —- 

Mr. Loothey removed the smoldering 
remnant from his mouth. A cold light set- 
tled in his eyes. ‘I ain’t interested in buy- 
ing any electric-light plant for the house,” 
he interrupted. 

The man laughed pleasantly. He was a 
young man, Mr. Loothey noted. “I 
don’t ———”’ he began. 

“Or any life insurance.” 

“But ——" 

“Or a radio machine.” 

The young man laughed again. “Pretty 
Lucky I haven't any- 


| thing to sell.” 


Mr. Loothey replaced the remnant and 
took a long puff. He said nothing. Being 
a sharp man he understood the tricks in 
most trades. 

“The fact of the matter is that my ma- 
chine is down the road, hot as a bake oven 
and dry asa bone. I am wondering if you 
might lend me a bucket of water.” 

Mr. Loothey tossed his remnant into the 
road and opened the gate. With a lanky 
forefinger he indicated the well and a rusty 
upturned bucket near by. Then, as the 


| other passed through, he resumed his posi- 





tion at the gate. 3 

Presently the young man came back. 
“This should get me as far as your house. 
I won't bother you then, except for a few 
moments.”” He mopped his brow with his 
free hand. “I wouldn't want to carry this 
bucket very far on a day like this, would 
you?” 

“No,” said Mr. Loothey, and then as the 
young man turned down the road he 
chuckled, From the bottom of the rusty 
bucket a tiny stream of water played upon 
the sharply pressed serge trousers and down 
upon the patent-leather oxfords. With 
deep enjoyment he watched the little pan- 


| tomime until the young man turned the 
| corner in the road. Mr. Loothey thought 


he was too darn pleasant. 
Presently a big blue roadster crept slowly 
up the road and stopped at the gate. The 


(Continued from Page 38) 


young man slipped from under the wheel 
and began to unscrew the radiator cap. 

“Pretty country around here,” he said. 

“Middlin’.” 

“Pretty place you have here.” Radiator 
cap in hand the young man gazed down into 
the valley. ‘Wonderful view.” 

“Fair.” 

“ Dandy little village— Willowville.”’ 

“Not bad.” 

“Lot of prosperous people here, eh?”’ 

“Some.” 

“The summer colony on the ridge ought 
to help land values around here.” 

Apparently the young man was in no 
hurry. Pail in hand he stood beside his 
machine. Mr. Loothey felt the chill of 
sudden suspicion. Was the machine but the 
ruse of a clever salesman with something to 
put over? The young man mopped his 
brow again. Mr. Loothey noted the black 
hair was plastered down, shiny and sleek. 
He held open the gate meaningly. With a 
shrug the young man passed through and 
walked toward the well. Mr. Loothey fol- 
lowed his footsteps with a cunning smile. 

“Not with me, young fellow,” he said 
softly. ‘‘Not with Demaline Loothey do 
you pull any of your smart tricks.” 

The radiator gurgled. Apparently it did 
need water. 

“The old girl certainly was thirsty. 
I—I can’t begin to thank you for this water. 
If there is any charge, Mr. ——-”’ 

Just for a second did Mr. Loothey’s eyes 
light up. A quarter was a small amount 
of money, and the next supply of water 
was a hot dusty quarter of a mile and —— 
Still ——- The light died. “You're wel- 
come to the water; still 

“Yes?” questioned the stranger. 

“I was merely goin’ to say,” said Mr. 
Loothey artlessly, ‘ that I was readin’ that 
out in the desert water comes as high as 
gasoline—-to them as needs it.”’ 

“Tt would serve me right,” agreed the 
stranger, “if you made me pay fifty cents a 
gallon, for my carelessness.” 

The sharpest man in Willowville shook 
his head with sudden indignation. ‘Not 
me,” he declared. “I ain’t no gouger. 
Live an’ let live, I say. Besides, it—it— 
wouldn’t be worth more than a quarter at 
the most.” 

The young stranger laughed. With shin- 
ing eyes Mr. Loothey watched him produce 
a leather wallet stuffed to its limits with 
green and gold notes. In the few seconds 
which it took the young man to probe his 
treasure carelessly, Mr. Loothey estimated 
that he was staring at nearly a thousand 
dollars. He moistened his thin lips. 

“A lot of money to be carryin’ around 
loose, young man.” 

“Think so?’’—carelessly. 

“A lot of people work hard all their lives 
fer less." 

The young man laughed again. “I'll bet 
you’re not one of them.’”’ His eyes ran 
down the broad acres to the river in frank 
admiration. A slight dye of pleasure lit 
Mr. Loothey’s thin cheeks. He smiled 
slyly. 

“T ain’t exactiy starving,” he admitted. 

“Ha, ha!” 

A crackling bill came out of the waliet; 
a five-dollar Federal Reserve note. 

Cautiously Mr. Loothey amended his an- 
swer. “Not—not that a farmer ever has 
much ready money.” 

“Land and mortgages, eh?’ 

“Land an’ taxes, you mean.” 

A flivver rattled by in a cloud of dust. It 
seemed to recall the young stranger's atten- 
tion to the bill he held carelessly between 
his fingers. 

“Well, here is my fine; and cheap enough 
considering the heat of the day.” 

“TI couldn’t ——” 

“Take it, Mr. ———_ It serves me right.” 

“Loothey is the name,” hastily appended 
the sharpest man in Willowville. ‘But— 
I couldn’t think of—it.’’ But plainly, even 
to the smiling stranger, Mr. Loothey’s eyes 


and fingers reversed the judgment of his 
words. 

“Well, if you ——” 

“Unless, of course” —hastily —‘‘you want 
really to make this a lesson.” 

“T certainly do, Mr. Loothey.”’ 

Mr. Loothey took the extended bill. 
“*Tain’t as if I charged you for the water.” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“Have a sto—cigar?”” From an inner 
pocket Mr. Loothey produced the black 
section of hospitality. 

“Sorry’’—hastily —“‘but I never smoke— 
cigars.” 

“Cigarettes, eh?’ Mr. Loothey hid his 
disapproval with what was intended to be 
a smile of tolerance. 

The young man held out hishand. ‘ Well, 
I must be going, Mr. Loothey. Mighty 
glad to have met you—even if it did cost 
me five dollars for the privilege.” 

Mr. Loothey took the hand cordially. 
“*Glad to have met you,” he repeated. 

“Even if I hadn’t anything to sell you?”’ 

Mr. Loothey’s lips parted in a yellow 
smile—a smile the hardy souls of Willow- 
ville called the sign of the wolf. But Mr. 
Loothey merely intended it as knowing; 
a smile which said that no Smart Aleck 
ever rang the Loothey cash register. ‘Ha, 
ha!”’ 

““If—you ever get into Bigburg, look me 
up. Hereismy card. I'd be mighty glad to 
see you.” 

Mr. Loothey read the card with aid of a 
pair of steel-rimmed spectacles. 


Mr. JAMES H. HazzarD 
HAZZARD & HAZZARD 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
GUARDIAN BANK BUILDING, 
BIGBURG 


“Stocks, eh?” 

“Stocks and bonds. Mostly bonds,’’ Mr. 
Hazzard explained carelessly. “I’m only 
the junior member of the firm.” 

“T never have no ready money,” ob- 
served Mr. Loothey coldly. 

For the first time since he swung up the 
dusty road the young man lost his pleasant 
smile. “‘I can’t remember asking you if 
you had.” 

With the five-dollar bill clutched tight 
Mr. Loothey laughed nervously. The 
hardy souls referred to this nervous merri- 
ment as a cackle. 

‘Just my little joke,”’ he explained. 

Mr. Hazzard accepted the implied apol- 
ogy with a return of his glistening smile. 
He stepped into his roadster and pressed 
the starter. As the car moved away he 
waved a friendly hand. 

“*So long,” he cried. 


ua 


WEEK later found Mr. Demaline 

Loothey once more leaning in deep 
content against the infirm gate; once more 
sucking away at a frayed piece of tobacco; 
once more gazing down across the bottom 
lands and the river with a smile of sly satis- 
faction. Across the river men were plowing 
and sweating in the afternoon sun—plow- 
ing and sweating that Mr. Loothey’s inter- 
est might be promptly paid; beyond, the 
road led into Willowville, where other men 
were toiling that Mr. Loothey’s interest 
might be promptly paid—other men and a 
few women. Mr. Loothey spat in deep 
peace as he thought of them, and he smiled. 
It was extremely pleasant to stand at ease 
under the grateful shade of a spreading elm 
and think of others sweating and toiling — 
at least it was to Mr. Loothey. 

“A dollar in the hands of a man that 
knows how to use it,”’ he told the smolder- 
ing stogy, “is the best kind of farming. The 
crop is sure an’ it needs no tendin’.”’ 

A small coupé plowed the dust at the 
corner of the road. Mr. Loothey watched 
it puff along and come to a noisy halt .be- 
fore his gate. Without seeming to lift his 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Four-wheel brakes, Fisher body with one-piece V. V. wind- 
shield, Duco finish, balloon tires, full automatic spark 
control, unit instrument panel, driv ing controls on steering 
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head he observed the driver. A series of 
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All garden hose looks much 
alike—you can’t see the life 
built into it. 


You have to buy on faith. 


But the experience of millions 
of users for the past fifty-five 
years proves the superiority of 
Goodrich Hose. 


Constantly improved, it still 
leads the field. Built with the 
skili and care of a Silvertown 
Cord Tire, Goodrich Garden 
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—light,. strong, proof against 
rough handling. 
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kind. 
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handling—fits any faucet. 


Dealers Everywhere 
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protesting squeaks announced the shifting 
of his huge bulk as he carefully worked his 
way from under the wheel and through the 
door. 

From his point of vantage, under his 
shaggy brows Mr. Loothey noted a huge 
red face, mottled with heat, and a large 
black mustache, carefully curled. 

“Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Loothey. removed his stogy. “I 
don’t want nothing in the farm-implement 
line.” 

“What the ——” 

“No farm-lighting outfits either.” 

The big man laid a heavy hairy hand on 
the gate. “Well, who said you did?” he 
demanded truculently. 

Mr. Loothey disliked loud voices. His 
reply was tart. “Well, I guess I can tell as 
well as the next one.” 

“Regular Shylock—I mean Sherlock, 
eh?” The big man’s tone was frankly 
mocking. 

“Never mind about that,” rejoined Mr. 
Loothey a pitch higher. “This is my farm 
and I didn’t ask you to stop.” 

“I stop where I please.” 

“You stop where you are,” said Mr. 
Loothey shrilly. “You can’t talk to me 
that way. If you take another step I'll 
have the law on you for trespassin’.”” 

With a careless movement of his hand 
the stranger pulled back the lapel of his 
light coat, and Mr. Loothey saw a gold 
shield pinned to the silk shirt beneath. 
“Here it is, brother,” the big man said 
rudely. 

“What—what do you want?” The light 
scariet of anger died slowly and in its place 
came yeilow pallor. It was almost as if the 
sharpest man of Willowville was a thief, 
caught as he emerged from a strange win- 
dow. “What do you want?” he repeated. 

The big man noted the pallor and grinned. 
“Don’t be scared, brother. I’m just after 


| a little information.” 


“T ain’t seared,” said Mr. Loothey with 
dignity. ‘Why should I be scared?” 

“Search me. Hot day, eh?” 

“Warm,” corrected Mr. Loothey. 

The large man lit a large black cigar 


| with a glance of amused contempt at the 


sliver of tobacco held between the thin 


| bloodless lips of the man behind the fence. 
| “Anybody been around here lately trying 
| to sell any stocks?"’ he demanded sud- 


denly. “I’m a inspector in the Blue Sky 
Department of the state—get me?” 

“Not here.” 

“Skipped you, eh? Well, they’re around 
here somewhere.” He stopped abruptly 
and stared as the thin figure before him 
suddenly threw the fragment he was smok- 
ing into the road and slapped the iron 
handle of the gate with a bony hand. ‘““‘What 


the ———"’ he began. 


“I might ‘a’ known it!” said Mr. Loo- 


| they, and his eyes were lit with sudden 
| understanding. “I might have known it!”’ 


“Known what?” 

“With all that smilin’ and pleasarntness 
and handing out a five-dollar bill as if it 
wasn’t anything.” 

“What five-dollar bill? 
talking about?” 

“Him!” explained Mr. Loothey excit- 
edly. “Him.” 

“Who?” 

“The young fellow that gave me the 
five-dollar bill for the water! The young 
fellow that said he had nothing to sell! 
The young Smart Aleck that said he run 
outa water.” 

The large man inhaled slowly. “So he 
did get you, eh?” 

Mr. Loothey laughed. “Ha, ha! So he 
thought he could work a game like that on 
me, eh? On Demaline Loothey, eh? Ha, 
ha! And I have his five dollars.” 

“You ——” 

“But he didn’t fool me! Not for a min- 
ute. Come up and see him when I was in 
Bigburg, eh? Come up and be robbed just 
as if I was one of them poor fools that 
can’t tell a slicker as far as I can spot 
him. Ha!” 


What are you 
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The large man produced another large 
black cigar and held it out. ‘“‘Here,”’ he 
said, ‘have a real cigar and calm yourself 
with it. Take it easy an’ quit congratulat- 
ing yourself. Give me the dope and give it 
to me so I don’t need a interpreter. Plain 
an’ slow, please.” 

Mr. Loothey accepted the cigar with a 
nod. Slowly and with deep satisfaction he 
spoke of the rusty pail with the hole in the 
bottom; the pleasantness; the five-dollar 
bill stripped from a thick package of gold 
certificates; the invitation. 

When he finished the large man shook 
his head. “It sounds like one of them,” he 
admitted. “It may be.” 

“May be!" Mr. Loothey’s voice arose 
to a high quiver. ‘May be? Why, I knew 
he wasn’t what he seemed to be the minute 
he came up to the gate. He—he didn’t 
fool me for a minute.” 

“Pretty slick scheme,” admired the fat 
man. 

Mr. Loothey’s eyes lit with a cunning 
smile, ‘It didn’t ketch me for a minute. 
When he got around to mentionin’ about 
what his business was, it didn’t take me a 
minute to tell him that I never had any 
ready money.” 

“It would be a tough game for the boys, 
and us inspectors would be out of a job if 
everybody could size ’em up the way you 
can, Mr.—Loothey, ain’t it?” 

The attitude of the man of law had under- 
gone a patent change. Where he had been 
truculent and rude he was now admiring — 
and almost soft of voice. Mr. Loothey lit 
his newly acquired cigar and nodded. 

“And you say he gave you his card?” 

“Come along with me.” Mr. Loothey 
held open the gate. “I have it in the 
house; kept it just out of curiosity, I jedge. 
Like to see it?” 

The large man was agreeable. “Want to 
see what name he is using, an’ che address.” 

While the representative of law sat in a 
wicker chair and mopped his reddened 
brow, Mr. Loothey went into the house. 
Presently he returned with a bit of paste- 
board between his fingers. 

“Here it is. Here’s the name he gave. 
Read it?”’ 

The large man took the card and read 
it slowly. Then he began to laugh. He sank 
back into the wicker chair and continued 
to laugh until his face was dyed a deep and 
alarming purple. He was still laughing 
when Mr. Loothey rather tartly demanded 
what the joke was and where it came in. 

“He, he! Ain't this the richest yet!” 
He continued to bellow his amusement. 

“What ——” 

“Give me time!” pleaded the large man 
between gasps. ‘“‘Give me a minute to get 
my breath. If this ain't the best yet. 
Somebody ought to put it in the paper.” 

“Put what in the paper?” 

“This.”” The fat man held out the card 
and continued to rock back and forth in 
mirth. ‘“‘This whole thing. It certainly 
wins the cactus-lined nightcap all right.” 
Mr. Loothey walked to the edge of the 
porch and waited for the large man to 
come to his senses. “ You ain't trying to 
kid me, ere you?” 

Mr. Loothey turned at the frank sus- 
picion in the tone. “Kid? No.” 

“And you say you're a banker!"”" The 
softness and admiration were gone from 
the man's voice.. He was plainly divided 
between amusement and contempt. 

““I—I am on the board of our bank, if 
that is what you mean,” began Mr. Loo- 
they, “but I don’t understand -—”’ 

“‘An’ you mean to say that you thought 
this fellow was a crooked stock salesman?”’ 

“I certainly did,” said Mr. Loothey 
tartly; “and still do.” 

“An’ he gave you a chance to buy some 
stock he recommended?” 

“I didn’t give him the chance”’—grimly. 

“What a fool you were,” said the large 
man, 

Mr. Loothey dropped his freshly lit 
cigar. ““Eh?” 

“That young fellow,’’ the large man told 
him with a grin, “is about as much a 
crooked stock salesman—as I am. Why, 
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do you know who his father is—this other 
Hazzard on the card?” 

“No,” said Mr. Loothey. 

“Well, he was in the investment business 
when Hector was a pup. He helped to 
finance the steel trust, an’ he supplied the 
cash for two of the biggest rubber com- 
panies in the country to begin to make 
punctures. He could put this burg you live 
in, in one corner of his safety-deposit box. 
And it was his son that you thought was a 
crook!” 

Mr. Loothey moistened his thin lips. 
The large man arose with the grin still 
spread across his red face. “‘ All I got to say 
is’’—he paused as he wiped from his face 
the perspiration induced by his mirth— 
“the next time you have the good luck to 
have Rockefeller run out of gasoline in 
front of your house, I wish you would call 
me up at the State House. Maybe I 
wouldn’t have to keep on chasin’ down 
cheap crooks for the rest of my life. So 
long.” 

Silently Mr. Loothey watched the large 
man walk down to his little coupé, still 
chuckling. Silently he watched him puff 
away in a cloud of dust. Silently he picked 
up the cigar at his feet. Silently he applied 
a match to its still generous length. 

Then Mr. Loothey did a strange thing. 
He dashed the cigar to the ground and 
stamped it into a meaningless blotch, amid 
a shower of sparks. 


mr 


HE sun beat down upon the sharpest 

man in Willowville as he plodded home- 
ward still another week later. The dan- 
gling Prince Albert hung carelessly over a 
bony arm, and a pair of faded blue sus- 
penders were exposed to the torrid rays of 
the copper kettle suspended above. The 
bended backs of those engaged in tending 
young tomato plants afforded the sharpest 
man no satisfaction. No smile of sly satis- 
faction lighted his face as he calculated the 
heat in the midst of that tan expanse of 
earth. He walked with his head down, and 
the wrinkle of dissatisfaction which had 
printed itself across his leathery brow a 
week ago still twisted itself above the 
shaggy brows. For the first week of his life 
Demaline Loothey felt that the light touch 
of opportunity had found him sound asleep 
with the door locked and the dog out. 
Asleep at the switch! 

Suddenly from behind, the screech of a 
motor siren commanded the right of way. 
Mechanically Mr. Loothey stepped to the 
side of the road and moved slowly forward 
A car came along in a whirlpool of gray 
dust. As it passed, Mr. Loothey caught a 
momentary gleam of a familiar blue, and a 
hand above the dust waved in friendly 
greeting as the car sped on. 

With the quickness of the proverbial 
cat—though a rather old and lanky cat 
Mr. Loothey sprang into the middle of the 
road and waved his Prince Albert. 

“Hey!” he yelled. “Hey there!” 

A screech of hasty brakes from within 
the balloon of dust told the sharpest man 
ir Willowville that his call had been heard 
and heeded. He began to trot slowly for- 
ward, a smile—the hardy souls would have 
called it oily--upon his face. 

“Hello there, Mr. Loothey! 
lift?” 

“Hello, Mr. Hazzard. Don’t mind if I 
do. Hot day.” 

“Isn't it?” The young man smiled. 
“Seems as if it is always hot when I get up 
around here.” 

‘Get up here often?”’ Mr. Loothey in- 
quired carelessly. 

The young man slid the car into gear. 
“Not often. Come out once in a while to 
take some securities to a couple of father’s 
old customers.” 

“Ha,” said Mr. Loothey. 
water?” 

The young man laughed. “Not today, 
thanks, Our little fine did the trick for me. 
Have it filled every morning now.” 

Mr. Loothey coughed. ‘Maybe we 
ought to suspend it--for—for good be- 
havior.” (Continued on Page 50) 
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Watch This 


Column 


Good Stories—Good Actors 
Good Directors 


The remarkable strides 
made by Universal in recent years 
can be traced directly to three pri- 
mary facts-—— buying only the best stories 
by standard authors—casting them with 

players known to be 
capable and popular 

~having them di 
rected by artistic 
directors, 


To REGI- 
NALD DENNY 


was given Elmer 
Davis’ delightful 
story, “I'll Show 
You the Town,”’ 
because DENNY is 
irresistible in char- 
acters like this, and 
the picture's success 
has proved the choice. The director was 
Harry Pollard 


For example, “Fifth Ave- 


nue Models’’ was written by 
Muriel Hine and was cast with MARY 
PHILBIN and NORMAN KERRY, her- 
oine and hero of ‘‘Merry Go Round,”’ 
who have a fine following wherever mov- 
ing-pictures are 

shown. The director 

was Svend Gade. 


HOUSE 
PETERS be- 
cause of his poise, 
avpearance and fi 
nesse was choaen for 
the title rélein*‘Raf- 
fles, the Amateur 
Crachaman,’’ 
based on the works 
of EB. W. Hornung 
and Eugene W. Pres 
brey. Directed by 
King Baggot. 


HOOT GIBSON’S pictures 


are in demand everywhere. It re- 
quires no expert salesmanship to sell 
them. His last two productions, ‘Let ’Er 
Back,’’ adapted from the book of Western 
rodeo life by Charles Wellington Furlong, 
and ‘* The Saddle Hawk,'’ may be called 
Western classics, as they are by good 
writers and directed by Edward Sedg- 
wick, whose success has been pronounced. 
I would appreciate your opinion of all of 
these. 


“The Phantom of the Op- 


era,’’ which I believe will be the 
moving-picture gem of the year, was 
written by the cel 
ebrated French au- 
thor and newspaper 
man, Gaston Leroux. 
It is cast with the 
fine character actor, 
LON CHANEY, in 
the lead, assisted 
by MARY PHIL 
BIN, NORMAN 
KERRY, GIBSON 
GOWLAND, VIR- 
GINIA PEARSON 
and 5,000 others. 
This picture was 
brilliantly directed 
by Rupert Julian, 
with supplementary direction and super- 
vision by Edward Sedgwick. 


(arl faemmle 
President | 
(Te be continued next week) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Not so you could notice it! 

I couldn't stop today to collect it. 
to hurry back.” 

Disappointment wrote itself in Mr. Loo- 
they’s eyes, erasing the eager light which 
the familiar blue and the friendly hand had 
invoked. “‘ Pretty early yet. Wouldn’t take 
a minute.” 

“Sorry I can’t, Mr. Loothey, but father 
is going East tonight on some deal, and I 
must get back before he goes. Some other 
time maybe.” Mr. Loothey sighed. “ Noth- 
ing special, was there?”’ 

Thesharpest man in Willowville coughed. 
“The—er-r—fact is, Mr. Hazzard, there is 
a little—er-r—matter that has come up. 
Er-r—quite funny, maybe, after the way 
I joked about your tryin’ to sell me some- 
thing.” 

“Would it take long?” the young man 
inquired doubtfully. 

“Only a few minutes,” 


Besides, 
I have 


Mr. Loothey as- 


| sured him eagerly. 


“All right. A few minutes it is.” 
Mr. Loothey sat back and enjoyed the 


| brief ride up thé curving road to the Loo- 
| they residence. The little sly smile of satis- 
| faction was back again after a week. The 


young man at the wheel whistled merrily. 
“Well, here we are.” 
Mr. Loothey alighted stiffly. ‘‘Come up 
on the porch,” he invited. And presently: 


“Take that wicker chair; it’s easier. Like 


a glass of milk?” 

“No; I'll just smoke a cigarette.” 

“Have a ci—stogy?” 

“No, thanks; I——”’ 

“The fact is,"’ began Mr. Loothey with 
a smile that was plainly intended to be in- 
gratiating, “I have a little loose money 
that came in a little unexpected like—an’— 
an’—I wondered if you would know of any- 
thing—suitable.” 

The young man inhaled deeply. “Not 
much doing now, Mr. Loothey. Things 
pretty dull in the security line right now. 
Better put your money into a few Liberty 
Bonds—through your bank.” 

“T ain’t interested in Liberty Bonds,” 
said Mr. Loothey,with a touch of impatience 
he tried hard to cover by puffing furiously 
at a freshly lit stogy. 

“They're safe’’—laconically. 

“Sure. But once in a while I like to take 
a little - 

“Flyer, Hazzard 


eh?” Young Mr. 


| grinned. 


Mr. Loothey grinned. ‘ Ha,” he said. 
The young man looked at his watch. 
“T'll have to be moving along. Tell you 


| what I'll do, Mr. 


Loothey, I'll keep 
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As the young man was about to step into 
the car Mr. Loothey noticed him hesitate, 
then wave his hand. 

Mr. Loothey hurried down the walk. 

“T was just thinking,” called young Mr. 
Hazzard as his erstwhile host arrived at the 
gate. “‘ There is a little deal—we have most 
of it ourselves. No outsiders. Just father 
and a few of his old friends and customers. 
It looks rather well. A copper proposition. 
I—I couldn’t get you very much—I would 
have to take it away from the firm’s allot- 
ment as it is—only a few thousand. If you 
would care to have it I’d see what I can do 
and ——”’ 

“T’ll write the check right now.” 

Young Mr. Hazzard held up a hand in 
mock protest. “But I can’t be sure I can 
get it; maybe ——” 

But Mr. Locthey had his check book in 
hand and was searching through the an- 
cient Prince Albert for his ancient fountain 
pen. 

“But ——”’ 

“Here it is,’’ said Mr. Loothey. 

“T’ll take the check and give you a re- 
ceipt—but I can’t be sure ——” 

“T’ll leave it all to you,” said Mr. Loo- 
they with a cunning smile. “I know you 
won't forget our first meeting.” 

“You bet I won’t,”” promised young Mr. 
Hazzard with a smile. “Here is your re- 
ceipt; if I can’t do anything I’ll mail back 
the check tomorrow.” 

Instead, a few days later, came a large 
manila envelope by registered mail, contain- 
ing five certificates for a hundred shares 
each in the Blank Copper Company. 

When Mr. Loothey saw them he smiled. 


Iv 


MONTH, two months, six months is a 

short time to realize on an opportunity. 
But when a man is sharp he is usually im- 
patient. A month after the visit of young 
Mr. Hazzard Mr. Loothey wrote a pleasant 
letter asking about the developments in 
the company. He received a letter that 
made his eyes shine with covetousness. 
Probably in two months— within six months 
at the latest—young Mr. Hazzard wrote, 
the company would go into a deal engi- 
neered by his father which would return the 
original stockholders approximately one 
hundred per cent. It was too early to say 
definitely. 

At the end of two months Mr. Loothey 
wrote again. Young Mr. Hazzard wrote 
hurriedly. There had been unexpected de- 
lays—as often happened in deals of this sort, 
but the goose hung high. ‘ My six-month 
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estimate will come true,’’ he wrote; “just 
as my estimate of profit looks more like 
a hundred and fifty per cent instead of a 
hundred.” 

At six months Mr. Loothey wrote again. 
But mails are haphazard things. In his 
Sunday Prince Albert, Mr. Loothey boarded 
an interurban for Bigburg. It was a pleas- 
ant sunshiny day—the sort of day that 
makes a profit of one hundred and fifty per 
cent sweeter and more desirable. 

Mr. Loothey arrived in Bigburg shortly 
after two o’clock. He purchased three ten- 
cent cigars at a convenient counter and 
turned toward the towering Guardian Bank 
Building, rising majestically in the heart of 
the banking district. 

He boarded the elevator with a smile. 
He wondered what the elder Hazzard would 
say when he told him how he had almost 
ordered his son away, thinking he was some 
kind of salesman. He got off at the thir- 
teenth floor with a smile upon his thin face. 
He walked down the long marble corridor. 
Presently he came to 1323. There was no 
sign on the door. Mr. Loothey tried it 
gently. It was locked. He rapped on the 
glass panel rather loudly. An empty echo 
rewarded his effort. He wiped his forehead 
and wet his thin lips until the thought oc- 
curred that perhaps he had mistaken the 
number on the stationery—or that the firm 
had moved to larger quarters. He went 
back to the elevator with a firm step. 

When the car stopped, Mr. Loothey 
stepped in. It was empty of passengers. 

“T am looking for the firm of Hazzard & 
Hazzard,” he told the young man in the 
blue uniform. 

That young functionary grinned. 
a lot of people.” 

“Eh?” 

“Which one?” 

“Either one. The younger Mr. Hazzard, 
I know.” 

The functionary continued to grin. ‘So 
did a lot of people. Some boy! The cops 
came up in one elevator, an’ him an’ the 
old man went down another.” 

“You—you mean ——” faltered Mr. 
Loothey. 

“They beat it. 
Vamoosed.”’ 

*“I—I think you’re mistaken. The—the 
firm I am speaking about ‘is pretty old. 
Theelder Mr. Hazzard - 

“Sure, I know,” suid the blue-garbed 
functionary. “I heard it all before. But 
just the same I’m telling you that great big 
bird with his red face and black mustache 
shook a wicked pair of heels before the 

ball an’ chain ar- 
rived.” 


“So is 


Ran for the choo-choo. 





you in mind, and 
if anything con- 


along I'll get in 
touch with you.” 
‘You—you 
don't know any 
er-r— conserva- 
tive —er-r — flyers 
now?"’ inquired 
the sharpest man 
in Willowville. 
“No. AsI said, 
things are dull 
The young 
man arose and 


| held ovt his hand. 


Mr. Loothey 
~almost 


“Don't 


“Good-by, Mr. 


| Loothey.” 


“Good-by.” 
As the young 
man hurried down 


| the walk Mr. 


Loothey remem- 
| bered the sus- 
pended five dol- 
lars. He opened 
his mouth—and 
then closed it 
slowly. After all, 
maybe —— 


Desperate Fisherman: 
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“AU Right, if Yeu Don't Care for Any Kind of Bait!"’ 


“Big!” gasped 
Mr. Loothey. 
“Big! Black mus- 
tache! Was—was 
his face red?”’ 

“Like a beet— 
an’ so was his 
hands, where you 
could see them for 
the hair.” 

The air in the 
car made Mr. 
Loothey reel. 

“Did they get 
you, mister?” 

Mr. Loothey 
straightened. 
With fumbling 
hands he wiped his 
streaming face. 
As the car came to 
a sudden stop he 
managed to laugh. 
Not a mirthful 
laugh, perhaps, 
but still a laugh. 

“Who? Those 
two!” shrilled the 
smartest man in 
Willowville. ‘Get 
me? I should say 
not. I—I was 
merely looking 
them up—for a 
friend.” 
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Again Packard Pioneers! 


ROGRESS based on knowledge has been a Packard 


characteristic for more than a quarter of a century. 


Every five years or so it has been Packard’s privilege to 
make some revolutionary advance for others to follow. 


Now, having exhausted present possibil- 
ities in power and smoothness, Packard 
announces improvements of an entirely 
new nature: 


(1) Ease of routine care. 
(2) Greater motoring comforts. 


Packard has long known that it has not 
been enough to design well and to build 
well. It remained necessary to find some 
way to protect the workmanship and 
material built into fine cars. 


This has now been done. 


The thousands who have taken deliv- 
ery of new Packard Six and Eight cars 
during the past few weeks know this 
to be true. 


They have found built into their cars a 
veritable insurance policy against the 
undue wear and annoyances that come 
from lack of lubrication. 


They have found the Motor Oil Rec- 
tifier and the Chassis Pressure Lubri- 
cator, a combination not to be had in 
any other motor car in all the world. 


They have found that motor oil life has 
been multiplied by five; that they need 
to change oil but four or five times a 
year, and that their motors are now al- 
most human in caring for themselves. 


They have found that they may lubri- 
cate the chassis in less than one second 
of time, the pull of a plunger forcing 
oil to the 45 points requiring regular 
attention. 


They have found new comfort features; 
notably an ease of steering and wider and 
even more luxurious enclosed bodies. 


For example, the enclosed models of 
the Packard Eight have the widest 
and roomiest bodies offered on any 
motor car. 


They have found that the utmost in 
beauty, distinction and comfort is now 
combined with an easy ability to at 
least double the mileage life of their 
Packard cars. 


And Packard has found that now, more 
than ever, Packard should say-- 
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Ask the man who owns one 
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Amber-colored 
crystal-clear 


—as fine for after-shaving 
as it looks 


Not sticky. Not greasy. The skin 
absorbs Aqua Velva. It does not 
stay on the surface to clog the pores 
and help collect dust and germs. 





Aqua Veiva conserves the natural mois- 
ture of the skin. So it keeps it flexible, 
velvety, weil-conditioned all day long. No 
stiffness, no parched dry feeling to the 
Aqua Velva treated face. Aqua Velva 
heeps the skin as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 


Because we designed Aqua Velva ex- 
pressly for efter-shaving, it does all that 
such a preparation should do: 


—it tingles delightfully when applied 

it gives first aid to little cuts 

—tt protects the face from sun and wind 
~~ prevents face-shine 

—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


Hundreds of thousands now complete 
their shaves with Aqua Velva, A 150-drop 
test bottle free for you to try. Use the 
coupon below or a postcard. 


The large 5-ounce bottle costs 50 cents 
(60 cents in Canada). Costs almost noth- 
ing a day—only a few drops needed. By 
mail, postpaid, on receipe of price if your dealer 
is owt of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use 


after shaving 


By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
Cream 








tuams ] 


For free test botile 


Addreas: 
The }. B. Wittens Co., 
Dept. 46-B, Olaston- 
bury, Cann. (If you live 
in Canada, address The 
}. B. Williams Co., Se 
Patrick St., Montrea!) 
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1 Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva 
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FROM ATTIC TO SELLER 


How I Became an Antique Dealer 


ITHOUT malice aforethought I over- 
heard someone say on our party wire 


| the other morning, “I am aching to buy 


antiques, but I simply don’t know enough 
about them to chance it.” 

I wanted to tell that woman something, 
right then and there; but being fearful of 


| the appellation “listener-in,”’ I checked my 


desire, and hung up my receiver with a pol- 
itic crash. That her mournful plaint is the 
ery of many makes the absurdity of it all 
the more poignant. Of course the fountain- 
head of such a timorous lamentation is the 
mistaken idea that one must know early 
American furniture before one starts in to 
buy it—unless one deliberately wishes to be 
victimized by dealers. 

I maintain that the only way to accumu- 
late and appreciate an enviable collection 
of antiques is to buy and sell or buy and 
throw away as you go along. You cannot 
possibly be endowed at birth with a con- 
noisseur’s knowledge, nor can you learn 
discrimination by reading. If you rely on 
someone eise’s judgment you will lose the 
joy of personal achievement and experience. 
Each time you buy you will learn, and as 
you learn you will begin to note the differ- 
ences between good and bad. 

And so my advice is, if you feel the in- 
sistent twinges of antiqueitis wrenching 


| your very soul, the best thing you can do is 


to rush to an antique shop and buy reck- 
leasly. By the time you have each gleefully 
bought piece satisfactorily placed in your 
home, your friends will come in and ex- 
postulate with you. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
paid fifty-five dollars for that chair! I saw 
one almost like it yesterday for thirty-five.” 

“You can never in this wide world get 
that clock to run if it has wooden works.” 

These remarks will serve as an inocula- 
tion for some time; but only until someone 
says, “My, but that chair is a beauty! A 
bargain too. Impossible to have the clock 
put in running order? I should say not! 
I know an excellent man who can do it.” 

You will have then lived through one of 
the most sickening phases of the ailment, 
and like some other pining people, you will 
enjoy your affliction. 


The Little End of the Horn 


I am not exploiting mere words when I 
say that the majority of people cherish the 
| idea that antique dealers as a whole are a 
band of cutthroats. They refuse point- 
blank to meddle with them unless they feel 
that they themselves are as well versed on 
| antiques as they think the dealers are. 
| Even then they often fancy that they have 
come out the little end of the horn Their 
grocer tells them that butter is sixty cents 
a pound, and they do not— perhaps I should 
say cannot—question it. They pay a cer- 
tain price for their tobacco without demur- 
ring. Not a thought of the automobile 
dealer’s commission enters their heads 
when they pay for a car. But when it comes 
to buying antiques they involuntarily won- 
der to what extent they have been duped. 

If these people only knew with what 
timidity and reserve we dealers mark our 
stock! Often fearful that our prices are too 
low. Never sure that we haven't given 
“Steep’d in poverty 


to the very lips,”” however, we conclude 


| that a quick turnover is everything. The 
| outcome of this conclusion is that the buyer 


leaves a shop, thinking, “What a fool I was 
to pay so much,” and the vacillating dealer, 
watching him go, says, ‘‘ What a fool I was 


| to sell it for so little.” It is an incompara- 


ble game. 
The public naturally assumes, I suppose, 
that because we are in business we have 


By CAROLINE CAMP 


each and every value down to a nicety. 
This is, perhaps, true of a few chosen wise 
men, but the majority of us are far from be- 
ing so almighty. We make mistake after mis- 
take. And do not think for a minute that 
we are lucky enough to blunder in favor of 
ourselves. If we start to, our customers 
are always quite willing to acquaint us with 
the fact. Where they fail us is in being so 
shy about mentioning our bargains. 

Experienced and inexperienced buyers 
have an equal chance to benefit by our fre- 
quent errors. 

It is confusing, I know, when one first 
takes up the pursuit of antiques, to dis- 
cover that prices vary to such a startling 
degree. This is because no Grand Rapids 
ge-getter has seen fit to corral all the early 
furniture and organize the business. Every 
dealer is independent of the other, each one 
buying his stock in a different place and 
marking it for what he thinks it is worth. 


The Chair on the Woodpile 


Country dealers, in the main, are doctors 
who exchange some of their wearisome 
drives for furniture; ill-paid ministers who 
make their parish calls profitable; farmers, 
undertakers, widows and old maids, each 
with an eye for a penny, but no thought of 
knavery. We were all, at the beginning of 
our careers, quite at sea; and as a matter 
of fact we still do not feel that we are on 
solid ground. 

Before I became what I am, I was a wel- 
fare worker, a librarian, a dancing teacher, 
a nurse, a dietitian. Finally realizing that 
the world held no hopes for me anyway, I 
joined this credulous troop. It happened 
in this way: 

One day I saw on a woodpile just the 
chair that I wanted for my porch, I did not 
know whether it was Jacobean or Chippen- 
dale. In fact, it never occurred to me to 
wonder. And if it had I couldn't have told. 
I will even go so far as to say that at that 
time I had never consciously heard these 
mystic words of period. I bought the chair 
for the simple reason that I liked it. Toss- 
ing it in the rear of my car I drove on six 
houses to see a friend of mine.. She hung 
over one of my mud guards, simultaneously 
seeing the chair and getting hub grease on 
her immaculate white skirt. The grease 
sank in, unmolested. Any other time it 
would have monopolized her entire conver- 
sation. 

“Exactly the chair I’ve been wanting. 
Why don’t you let me have it? I'll give you 
ten dollars for it.” 

Only knowing my destitute condition 
can you fully realize how promptly I 
handed the chair over. I left, thinking the 
ignoble thought, Te’ 8 a shame to a the 
money.’ 

Every day, after that, I spent my time 
gazing at woodpiles and porches;, even- 
tually growing so bold as actually to knock 
at doors. I knew absolutely nothing about 
old furniture. Ifa thing looked like a dollar 
to me I gave a dollar. If I thought, “Ina 
shop, marked five dollars, that would seem 
a bargain,” I offered that amount. After 
spending all my ready cash in this death- 
defying fashion I would carelessly drop in 
on a friend or two. My calls generally 
netted me a profit. Of course I made mis- 
takes—harrowing ones. I bought every- 
thing from farmers, who sometimes have a 
tenacious way of demanding a price beyond 
ajl reason. I was putty in their hands, 
I also had a captivating way that summer 
of selling, with simply the cost in my 
mind—entirely unmindful of value. My 
loaded car, heaving in sight, always ren- 
dered my friends insensible with anticipa- 
tion. And no wonder! A piece bought 
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from me was generally a master stroke for 
them. I was not unlike the old-fashioned 
tin peddler, and should have shouted, 
“Valuables here, for nothing.’’ 

New dealers are always cropping up, act- 
ing in this same generous-hearted way. 
Furthermore, one dealer seldom meets an- 
other, regardless of the length of time he 
has been in business, without bemoaning 
the fact of some loss through carelessness 
or indetermination. 

I have been buying and selling six years. 
I have now reached the point where no one 
can steal a Windsor chair from me, nor 
any other familiar piece. However, the 
minute I pick up anything unusual I am 
directly in the air. It is very funny. At the 
moment, I have in mind a slant-top desk 
with a broken arch top. I had never seen 
one until the day I went to buy a certain 
Thanksgiving turkey. The turkey was 
floundering around inside a burlap bag 
which lay in front of the desk in a corncrib. 
I bought both of them for ten dollars. My 
ride home was slightly disconcerting. With 
one eye on the road and both feet on the 
agitated turkey, I pivoted around countless 
times to go into raptures over the desk. 
Every inch of the way I rhapsodized. 

I started out, visualizing a profit of four 
hundred dollars. At the end of the trip I 
had it up to a thousand. I could see myself 
written. up in Antiques: ‘Connecticut 
Dealer Finds Very Rare Piece. May Have 
Belonged to Washington.”” There was no 
end to my imaginings. Well, I put it in my 
shop and it caused no upheaval whatso- 
ever. People strolled by it, remarking, 
“Isn't that perfectly atrocious?” ‘Now, 
to my mind this is impossible.’’ Or they 
would say nothing. 


A Wyandotte Wardrobe 


I asked several dealers more experienced 
than myself about it, and their thoughts on 
the subject were most helpful. ‘‘I suppose 
it’s worth just what you can get for it.” 
‘Looks like a good piece; rather crude. It 
looks to me as if it had been cut off.” I 
could get no enthusiasm from anyone. I 
finally sold it for a hundred and ten dollars. 
Last winter I saw its double go for four 
hundred and eighty-five dollars at a sale 
in New York. 

I remember also, and too well, a ward- 
robe that I unearthed from a chicken house. 
At the time I was under the impression 
that it was a cupboard. Shelves had been 
built in, on which sat blinking Wyandottes, 
doing their daily dozen. I was totally un- 
moved over this bit of still hen life, but the 
lines of the cupboard impressed and pleased 
me. I thought of it, not as it was, com- 
pletely besm'rched with gray paint and 
dirt, but scraped to the bone; a beautifully 
proportioned pine or maple piece. I bought 
it for a very small sum, as its owner had 
made a failure of chickens and was about 
to return to the city. It hadn’t occurred to 
me that there might be doors to this im- 
provised hens’ nest, but I was informed 
that such was the case, and they were res- 
cued for me, regardless of the fact that the 
act quite demolished two sides of a rabbit 
pen. The more I collected of the piece, the 
better I liked it. And I showed excellent 
judgment! The trouble was I did not let 
my enthusiasm carry me far enough. My 
repair man threw not a little cold water on 
my ardor, but gallons of it. Breakers. Tor- 
rents. In fact, he let fly disparagement as 
only he can, and his scathing remarks had 
the desired effect. I came home with my 
fetish still in the car. 

As fate would have it, at that moment a 
man stopped at my house. An intelligent 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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DonGe BROTHERS 


SPECIAL 


TOURING CAR 


Half the pleasure of buying a motor 
car rests in the conviction that you 
have exercised a sensible choice. 


That pleasure is shared by every Dodge 
Brothers purchaser—not alone at the 
hour of purchase but ever afterward. 


His good judgment is confirmed by 
everything that he continues to hear 
about the car, and everything that 
it does. 
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LIQUID 
SOLDER 





Quick, Sure, Safe 


Warner Liquid Solder quickiy finds and im- 
mediately and permanently stops leaks in 
your car's radiator or anywhere in the cool- 
ing syttem. Saves the expense and lost time 
of having the radiator removed for repairs or 
the cost of a new radiator. Makes a neater 
repair and also prevents other leaks from 
developing. Will not clog circulation or do 
any other damage to the radiator or the 
cooling system. Get a can today. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
Refuse substitutes, 16 of. can, 75c. Big-car 
size $1. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 
914 &. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Gives almost unbelievable results on var- 
nish, Duco or enamel! finishes. Cleans the 
surface of dust, dirt and grease. Polishes 
with a high, dry lustre. Cannot injure the 
finest finish or leave a smeary, glazy effect 
that gathers dust and quickly becomes dull. 
Do not use on weather-beaten, checked 
(cracked) finish. Try a can today at your 
dealer's or direct from us. 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 
014 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| man. Keen. Long-sighted. But with it all, 
insufferably jocose. Said he, “How much 
for the infected wood?” 

Said I, “Four dollars.” This, after my 
castle-building, and a drive of forty-five 
miles. But a repair man is nothing if not 
convineing. The money was pressed into 
my hand and he was gone. 

A month after that, I was invited to dine 
at the home of this base gentleman. With 
an air of “ Ha ha, I have eaten the canary,” 
he smiled, ‘‘ Would you like to see my latest 
| bargain?” 
| And I followed him innocently to his 
workshop. There stood what was once the 
object of my dreams. Transfigured. Glo- 
rious. A mahogany wardrobe with oval 
panels, veneered and inlaid! 

A joint stool once played me the same 
losing trick. This stool I really wanted to 
keep for my own home, it was so thoroughly 
perfect and satisfying. But I dismissed the 
thought, as I was particularly low on funds 
just then. I found it at the end of an after- 
noon’s work in a stifling attic whose roof 
was so low that I was obliged to do my ex- 
ploring in a half-opened-jackknife position. 
If you have never tried this you cannot 
conceive of the torturing backache it 
brings. One simply has to resort to a recess 
every few minutes, making it partly a 
hands-and-knees expedition. 

I delved into dusty boxes, only to find 
nothing. I poked over books and old pa- 
pers, Countless times I cracked my head 
against a beam. Cobwebs wound them- 
selves around me. I crept about, cramped 
and utterly black with dust. At last, in a 
corner, my searchlight showed up the joint 
stool. 

For several days my control and I argued 
over what price to put on it. I was of the 
opinion that they were difficult to find and 
therefore necessarily valuable. However, 
my control said, “You are perfectly fool- 
ish. You have gone through this same 
phase of uncertainty before—and with 
what result? Your money was tied up in 
something that you overvalued, and that 
you eventually had to sell for much less 
than your original asking price. The thing 
to do is to dispose of it quickly, and make a 
reasonable profit. Because you have never 
found such a piece before, it does not follow 
that itis rare. You have picked up this one, 

and you can easily find another.” 
| But I never have. And now I know that 
it should have brought a hundred dollars 
instead of twenty-five. 


Getting Rid of the Jonahs 


Sometimes we have pieces that are veri- 
table hoodoos, and we are forced almost to 
give them away. They are good, and worth 
every cent that we are asking for them, but 
we just can't sell them for what they are 
worth. One time I sold a bureau to a 
dealer for eighty-five dollars. He held it 
three years, during which time the price 
ranged from one hundred and ten dollars to 
sixty-five. Try as he would, that bureau 
would not move. At last in sheer despera- 
tion he sold it for forty. He was not mis- 
taken in its value, for the man who bought 
it told him that he had recently seen one 
like it marked a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

You may ask, “Why didn’t he hold it 
until the right person came along?"" The 
truth of the matter is, we become so worn 
out looking at these Jonah pieces that it 
seems as if we couldn't stand it another 
minute. We are glad to lose money on 
them just to see them go. Furthermore, 
there are a great many times when even a 
little wherewithal is a godsend. 

I have a Franklin stove that sticks to me 
like a leech. Before I found it nearly every 
customer who came into my shop wanted 
one. Now that I have it no one takes a 
second look at it. It took the combined 
efforts of two men and myself to get it to 
the shop and set it up. There it sat, and 
continued to sit. I have tried every method 
of modern warfare to dispose of it, but its 
| jaw is set. Recently I added four dollars 
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to my original investment of fifty, and a 
truckman moved it two miles to my barn, 
where it rests and rusts, undisturbed. Now 
and then I send a customer up to look at it. 
I told the last one that he could have it for 
ten dollars. Nevertheless, I notice that it is 
still there, and no check has come my way. 

I have had other pieces that have shown 
their hoodoo instinct, not by persistently 
clinging but by everlastingly having some- 
thing happen to them. I have just brought 
home from the repair shop, today, a mirror 
that chooses to break periodically. This is 
the fourth time that I have had a new glass 
put in it. And I have sworn that it shall be 
the last. When I have finished writing this 
I shall pack that mirror in cotton and drive 
to the rectory with it. There I shall make 
an elaborate presentation. How grateful 
they will be! Little will they realize what a 
drain on their annual thousand dollars the 
donation will make. The first time it broke, 
en route from its ancestral home. A Ben- 
nington jug rolled over on it. In this in- 
stance it was entirely blameless, of course. 
But the next time it complaisantly severed 
all connections with the hook on the wall, 
and shattered itself to bits. The last two 
times it has jumped, once from my hands to 
the floor, and once from a customer’s hands 
to the radiator. 


Swallowing a Loss 


I have, also, a chair that has a suicide 
complex, It invites pedple to sit in it, and 
then without a word of warning it shivers 
and gives way, before its occupant has de- 
cided whether it is comfortable or not. 

It is an easy matter for an antique dealer 
to lose money, but the most irritating way 
is to undervalue a piece deliberately, with- 
out any doubt whatsoever. 

A very sad case of mistaken value was 
the time I sold an Edouart silhouette for 
ten dollars. The inscription in the corner, 
“Augn Edouart fecit Saratoga July 13, 
1843,"’ meant no more to me at the time 
than the proverbial “ Made in Germany.” 
I learned too late that it was worth in the 
neighborhood of a hundred dollars. It is 
now gracing a house that I frequent aston- 
ishingly often. I am determined not to 
cease my visits short of ninety dollars’ 
worth of sustenance. If justice were com- 
ing to me I should receive even more, as 
I also sold to this same unscrupulous 
household a pair of yellow dolphin candle- 
sticks for five dollars! 

Last summer, in passing a shop, I saw out 
on the lawn a very good looking stenciled 
chest. It appealed to me so much that I 


stopped and asked the price. I couldn’t, 


believe my ears when I heard that it was 
eight dollars, it was such a beauty. Of 


course I bought it, taking it directly to be’ 


repaired. The work cost me twenty dol- 
lars. I sold it for sixty, to a woman who 
afterward told me that she had been offered 
seventy-five dollars for it. Whereas the 
dealer who sold it to me said quite frankly, 
“T’m glad you like it; I don’t. The only 
reason I’ve got it here is because a man 
owed me some money, and the chest is all 
I could collect.” That.man is a dealer of 
fifteen years’ experience. He saw no merit 
in the chest and it did not occur to him that 
anyone else would. 

Yesterday I called on a friend of mine 
who has been a dealer for twenty years. She 
met me at the door, looking as if her entire 
family had mistaken the nux vomica bottle 
for chartreuse. Blotting an escaped tear 
she sobbed, “‘What do you think has hap- 
pened? You know that carved chest I 
bought the other day? I marked it a hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars, and sold it to 
Mrs. Crane. She left it here to be crated, 
and hadn't been gone more than five min- 
utes when a dealer from Boston came 
along and offered me four hundred dollars 
for it! It’s just what Mrs. Crane wanted, 
and I know she won’t give it up. I shan’t 
ask her to, either.” 

I had dropped in to tell her that I would 
continue to owe her a hundred and forty 
dollars for some time to come. But her 
contortions put me to silence, and I skulked 
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away, feeling as if I had looked in on Ham- 
let dying at his best. 

It is strange that one does not immedi- 
ately retire from the antique business after 
several of these idiotic miscalculations, but 
one just doesn’t. I have learned to buy and 
weep or buy and rejoice—each with equa- 
nimity. I struggle along, as most gamblers 
do, and I shall undoubtedly finish in the 
same wretched fashion. I play the antique 
wheel of chance, around and around, in 
every conceivable way, but I draw just 
about the same sort of luck each time. 

After attending several sales of early 
American furniture in New York, I came 
home imbued with the idea that the only 
way to make meney on antiques was to 
have two majestic, knight-like porters place 
them before a mulberry velvet curtain, and 
let a suave auctioneer hold forth on their 
merits, from his carved pulpit. And so I 
decided to have a sale in New York. I re- 
solved, also, that it should be a sale of 
Currier and Ives pictures. Previous to my 
decision these lithographs of distraught- 
looking women holding their young, little 
sisters in pantalets, Julias, Hortenses, Jen- 
nies and Little Charlies, had fairly pursued 
me. Now they all disappeared like magic. 
Bedspreads— quilted, woven, candlewicked, 
appliquéd and pieced— poured themselves 
in upon me. I took it as a direct sign from 
heaven, and concluded that I would let the 
pictures remain in their hiding place, and 
make it, instead, a bedspread sale. Every 
spread that I found was cleaned, fondled, 
folded and put away to await the great day. 
I had collected forty-two, when I suddenly 
realized that I had what was, to me, an 
enormous amount of money invested in 
them. 

With this realization came the decision 
that I would not infringe on an entire 
afternoon of the mulberry curtain’s time, 
but that I would ask for part of the after- 
noon of a miscellaneous sale. After many 
letters, a few telephone calls and several 
months of waiting, the time for the sale was 
set. I was present, eager and palpitating. 
The sheen of the velvet curtain was quite 
as alluring as before, the porters as splendid. 
The auctioneer talked convincingly. Not- 
withstanding these favorable touches, as I 
marked my catalogue I knew that another 
shot had been uselessly fired. After paying 
the selling commission I was exactly one 
hundred and fifty dollars and seventy-five 
cerits in the hole, 


Changeable Public Taste 


A friend of mine who had made a flat 
failure of a shop in.New York felt certain 
that she could make-a huge success of one 
in the country. She was able to procure a 
very desirable location on a much traveled 
state road in the Berkshires. So she started 
all over again, optimistic and confident. 
The shop, the stock and she herself were 
more than usually attractive. The end of 
the summer came, however, and she had 
taken in only two hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. With utter disgust for the whole 
business she held an auction of her entire 
stock. I put a few things in the sale. We 
spent a great deal of time tacking up posters 
and sending out notices. Also praying that 
the day would be clear. It was. Not an 
enormous crowd gathered, but a very good 
number. Contrary to most country auc- 
tions, the things brought exceedingly iow 
prices. I sat on a tree stump, and saw a 
hooked rug, that I had paid ten dollars for, 
go for two. On the other hand, one that 
I had bought for a dollar brought seven- 
teen. 

When the farce was all over I found that 
I had luckily recovered approximately what 
I had paid for the things. But my friend 
had lost five hundred dollars on her sum- 
mer’s venture, She is now selling im a 
well-known book shop, and enjoys it, with 
one exception; She writes me that she 
feels like a criminal every tifhe she sells a 
book on antiques. And she is fully con- 
vinced that every publisher of such books 
should be hanged and the books burned, for 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Everything’s ready for the 
tour— 


But haven’t you, per- 
haps, forgotten spark 
plugs, the one thing nec- 
essary to assure the dash 
and nimbleness that is half 
the joy of touring? 


If you haven’t renewed 
your spark plugs in the 
last10,000 miles, you won’t 
get the brilliant perform. 
ance your motor can 
actually give. 


After about 10,000 miles, 





any spark plug fails to give 
the full, hot spark that 
means maximum power, 
greatest gasoline economy, 
least carbon. 


Make certain of better en- 
gine performance by in- 
stalling Champions before 
you start. 


Your car will have more 
power and speed; will 
perform better on the hills 
and in the crush of city 
driving. You will save in 
gas and oil. 





More than 95,000 dealers sell Champions. The seven 
Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for 
every engine. Champion X for Fords is 6C cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 











Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable tor Every Engine 
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” 
Ignition for 


FORDS 








With this new improved ignition sys- 
tem you can increase the efficiency of 
your Ford and add immeasurably to 
the pleasure and service it gives you. 
(Quicker, easier starting--more power 

more speed-—quicker pick-up— 
longer life--greater economy. Big-car 
action that you never dreamed was pos- 
sible. Install Auto-Lite today! Write 
us if your dealer cannot supply you. 


on nt -\ 


Auto-Lite Ignition for 
Fords cam be casily and 
quickly inatalled without 
removing the radiator. 
Placed in approximate 
positi m, you simply belt 
ton in place ol your 
regular Pord timer. Start 
the motor, Then with 
me hand turn the inter. 
rupter case Ol! maximum 
efficiency is reached 
Tighten ene screw and 
the job is done. 





< 
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y 4 
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sell oe 


Price includes Dealers 
wiring and fit ite in selling Auto-Lite 
tings Ignition for Forde. Order 


jal coil through established dis- 
it'no eutee tributors or write us direct. 


LETS 


Office & Works; 
Toledo, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
she is positive that they turn a mild case of 
insanity into a violent one. 

I recall a butcher saying to me once, 
“It beats all; now you're the fourteenth 
person this morning that has wanted pork 
chops. It’s funny how things run that 
way; another day they will all want ham- 
burg steak. Queer, isn’t it?” 

I find the same inexplicable situation in 
my shop. It seems to be particularly pe- 
culiar to chairs and glass. One summer the 
great hue and cry is “‘Windsors. We must 
have Windsors! Have you no Windsors?” 
I remember this, and the next year the shop 


| will be filled with them. But what do the 


people want, then? Why, Hitchcocks, of 


| course. I might have known! Hitchcocks 
| pass into oblivion, and it is imperative that 


we have banister backs. And certain yeare 
we can sell all, and more than all, the glass 
that we can find. Other years it will not 
be so much as even noticed. 

There is no question about it, the public 
is tricky. And we are absolutely at their 
mercy. It is a trivial affair for a butcher to 
turn on a switch and grind out hamburg 
steak all day long, or even to the end of his 
days. But where, will you tell me, can an 


| antique dealer get dozens of banister-back 


| mand it, and get it. 


chairs at a moment’s notice? 


A Year-Round Quest 


For several years past, the public has 
been quite satisfied to have their pine and 
maple purchases rubbed down to the natu- 
ral wood and shellacked, They ask it, de- 
Mark my words, how- 
ever, the time is soon coming when some- 
one will enter my shop and whimper, “Oh, 
the greater part of your furniture has that 
natural finish, hasn’t it? Haven’t you 
anything with the old paint left on? Any 
kind of paint, even white, as long as it is as 
you found it. I am so tired of this never- 


| ending color of yellow about my house. 


My grandmother's furniture hadn’t that 


| look and why should mine have it?” 


And after her will follow the rest of 
the world, all wanting precisely what she 
wanted, I am as sure of this as I am sure 
that the whole business is a lottery. De- 
spite this depressing vutlook I buy and 
shellac every piece of furniture that I can 
lay my hands on, and look for more. 

I have been trying four years to corner a 
highboy that is at present ornamenting a 


kitchen, The upper part of it is being used 


There are prof- | 
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for pots and pans. One drawer is filled with 
homemade soap. The iower part seems to 
be ideal for knives, whetstones and nails. 
It stands near the stove, making an excel- 
lent target for spattering grease, and its 
carved bonnet top towers authoritatively 
above its mediocre surroundings, while its 
owner does the dead mareh of kitchen work 
around it. 

Like clockwork I go there four times a 
year. My first visit wasin April. Knowing 
that the spring is the open season for sul- 
phur and molasses and low spirits in gen- 
eral, I decided to make another venture in 
the summer. The result was the same. 
Nevertheless, I went again in the autumn, 
and in December. Now it is a religion with 
me. I embark on that pilgrimage, faith- 
fully, as every season comes around. I am 
presented with flowers, apples, sugar cook- 
ies and cider. I am shown the newest baby. 
John’s radio. I am cordially asked to take 
a seat. But never do I get what I go for. 
I know as well as I know anything that 
I have offered that woman fully fifty dol- 
lars more than the highboy is worth. But, 
no, she guesses she will keep it a spell 
longer. It’s an awful handy article. I 
would gladly pay a hundred dollars over its 
value, solely for the thrill of liberating it 
and giving it a much needed scraping. I 
may have a chance yet. Another season is 
approaching. I can see myself now, stand- 
ing in that kitchen, munching an apple, 
forcing myself to admire the baby, talking 
about everything, with but one real thought 
in my mind. 

I have been kept on the rack for the 
last two years, because another immovable 
woman flat-footedly refuses to sell me one 
of the best-looking corner cupboards I have 
ever seen. It is in her cellar, filled with 
preserves and jelly. The last time I went 
to her house she told me in not uncer- 
tain terms to stay away until she had 
breathed her last. “Now there’s no use in 
your coming around here every little while. 
It’s a regular nuisance. Other people have 
bothered me about it, too, and I’m not go- 
ing to have it. That cupboard is right 
where it’s going to stay until I am dead and 
gone. After that I don’t care what hap- 
pens to it. So you might as well save your 
breath; the next time I shan’t even come to 
the door.” 

There are two old ladies not many miles 
from here who own a Dutch roundabout 
chair. Should you notice their house you 
would think beyond all doubt that it was 
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unoccupied. Its fallen-in porch is a tangled 
mass of trumpet vines. The path leading 
up to it is overgrown with weeds. Every 
blind is closed. I never should have ven- 
tured there had my father not been their 
physician, as they are recognized recluses. 
I knocked and waited. Knocked and 
waited. 

At last the door was opened, barely an 
inch. I was looked up and down, over a 
pair of square-rimmed early American spec- 
tacles. ‘So you're the doctor’s daughter? 
Well, I wouldn’t have believed you if he 
hadn’t told me that you were coming. You 
don’t favor him a speck. He is tolerably 
good-looking.” 


Advice to the Timid Buyer 


Of course this was a disheartening begin- 
ning for me, but she finally overlooked my 
lack of beauty and invited me in. I sat in 
the roundabout chair while these two old 
ladies continued their sewing, by the light 
of a kerosene lamp—quite disregarding the 
fact that it was the early part of a June 
afternoon and the sun was shining its 
brightest. 

Their countenances froze in concert when 
I dared to say that I should like to buy 
the chair. They changed the subject with 
no attempt at finesse. 

But I still have hopes. I go to see them 
frequently. I like them. And I am always 
curious to know if the light is still burning. 
Hopeful, teo, that one day they will tell me 
that I am growing to look like my father. 

An antique dealer’s life is made up prin- 
cipally of hope and luck. Frustrated hope. 
Bad luck. We area gullible, simple, honest, 
long-suffering lot. Particularly we country 
dealers. There is no earthly reason why a 
baby shouldn’t buy from us to excellent 
advantage. That full-grown people should 
ache to take a gamble and not give in to 
their writhings, fills us with immeasurable 
perplexity, 

I should like to say to these shrinking 
flowers who fear our very door, “Brace up 
and become hardy perennials with the rest 
of us. Plant yourself in the antique field. 
It will surprise you to see how courageously 
you will weather the occasional frosts that 
will nip you. Soon it will mean nothing to 
you to be completely snowed under. Each 
time you will spring up, perhaps a bit 
wilted, but yet stout-hearted, self-reliant, 
persevering, and philosophically expecting 
to be nipped or snowed under again.” 


AA CITY WORKER 


The Company Medico: His Job is to Help You Hold 
Your Job—As Told by Himself to John Mappelbeck 


FEEL that I'm really popular now—that 

I've earned my laurels. But I didn’t feel 
that way when we began here about ten 
years ago, The laurels they wanted to 
decorate me with then were hemlock—or 
as we say in the contemporary American, 
the hook. 

“We have too many employes losing time 
on account of sickness,’’ said the president 
of the company. “Our accident rate is too 
high. We hire experts to keep our machin- 
ery running up to capacity. There must be 
some way of getting better upkeep among 
the people who work for us.” 

Other corporation executives were saying 
the same thing, and establishing medical 
departments to deal with this matter of 
human upkeep. 

I was appointed chief medico for our com- 
pany. They gave me a small office, a nurse 
and a clerk, to begin with, and I began sell- 
ing myself to the company’s employes. It 
was literally a sales job. 

““What's the big idea? Medical examina- 
tion?” they asked suspiciously when I is- 
sued a general invitation to come into my 


little den and be looked over. “‘What’s the 
company trying to put across? Looking for 
some reason to fire me, eh?”’ 

“Come in next time you get an ache or a 
pain,” I suggested, temporizing; and that 
seemed fairer, so that by and by we were 
starting a nice little practice in cuts, bruises, 
sprains, colds and minor troubles, with oc- 
casionally something more serious. 

One afternoon a mechanic complained of 
a pain in his stomach. I went over him very 
carefully, consulted a specialist, made 
arrangements to have an operation per- 
formed at a fee adjusted to his ability to 
pay, and that night he was in a hospital, on 
the road to recovery from something that 
might eventually have killed him. At least 
he was saved many weeks of sickness, and 
both he and the company made money out 
of it in this way: 

The company pays sick benefits to em- 
ployes. Had this trouble not been caught 
right at the start, and cured, there might 
have been months of sick benefits, besides 
the loss of the employe’s ability. And sick 
benefits, of course, are not so much as 


wages; so this empioye was glad to be back 
on the job, both for the money in it and be- 
cause he felt well. 

Now just the other day this same em- 
ploye was bowling along in one of the com- 
pany’s motortrucks, when he heard a child 
screaming. Stopping the car, he found that 
a boy about eight years old, running and 
playing, had fallen on a jagged bottle and 
cut his arm so badly that he was in danger 
of bleeding to death. Since the old days of 
suspicion dozens of first-aid crews had been 
trained among our fellows. They fairly eat 
up the lessons, and it is exceptional to find 
anoldemploye without some first-aid knowl- 
ed 


ge. 

This mechanic promptly stopped the 
bleeding with a tourniquet, and may have 
saved that little boy’s life. 

I'm chief of the medical staff now, be- 
cause the work has been extended to com- 
pany branches, and last year we examined 
more than fifteen thousand employes. This 
isn’t a hospital, nor do we do much doctor- 
ing. Our job is looking people over to keep 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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“The Talker” 


IVES! Husbands! And all who 
are yet unwed! You'll relish the 
tang of this drama, presented by 
Sam E. Rork, Inc. 

It’s mellowed by humor, yet 
portrays grippingly the sometimes 
grim result 4 the ultra-modern 
credo of woman’s rights crashes 
against certain age-old decrees of 
society. 

Anna Q. Nilsson and Lewis S. 
Stone head the splendid cast— 
other favorites in the listing below. 
An Alfred E. Green production. 





Circle—Ben Lyon and Viola 
Dana. Frank Mayo (at right) 
heads the ure orting cast, 
Geoem Ae Archa ud directed. 
Superv by Eari Hudson. 


“The Necessary Evil” 


ip : wi 8 EN LYON, accepted screen 
“The Talker” ? favorite, was made for the 
Favorite players in “The Talker” male lead in this adaptation of 


Above—Anna Q. Nilsson. ; f & «TT7.. oe. ” 

In Circle—Shirley Mason and - Uriah 8 Son. 

Harold Goodwin. At right—lan { y The crux of the plot, after 
Keith and Lewis Stone. Tully Mar- \ . ( ‘} 

shall and Barbara Bedford are also the boy “busts out” of college, 


solaaeeene is that down in the tropics, 
where dancing girls allure and 
life runs wild, the same supreme 
test that broke his father, makes 
the boy a man. 


Milton Sills in “The Making of O’Malley” 


LL the world loves such a gallant knight as the cop 
O’Malley, Milton Sills in his first starring réle. 
Action! Only one man could trail the perilous, twisting 
path to the gang’s lair—more would raise an alarm, 
O’Malley was the man to do it with the inspira- 
tion furnished by one girl who believed in him, 
the part played by Dorothy Mackaill. 
The picture was directed by Lambert Hillyer 
under the supervision of Earl Hudson from the 
story by Gerald Beaumont. 











Colleen Moore in 
“The Desert Flower” 


[s a new Colleen that appears in 
‘The Desert Flower,’’ a wistful 


scamp of the West who will twine her- Left—Milton Sille prepares for lor action, You get 


self around your heart just as much as _— the slamour and of ac v9 life, fe these 
she did in “Flaming Youth,” “ The Per- ~~ scenes from “The Making 

fect Flapper” and ‘‘Sally.” Watch for _— Right—Thomas Carrigan. 

detailed news on “The Desert Flower” _ 

two weeks hence. 
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you can use 
vulcanized 
fibre if it is 
Continental 


Grade 25 


For the first time in his- 
tory a vulcanized fibre has 
been made that can be— 


FORMED 
in Forming Dies 
SPUN 
like Soft Metal 


Think what this means! 
You can save money and 
improve your product. 


WRITE OR WIRE 
and we will be glad to have 
our engineers call and dis- 
cuss the many advantages 
of Continental Vulcanized 
Fibre Grade 25. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIBRE CO. 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 
Service on Dilecto, also 


Contex, Conite and Vul- 
canized Fibre, from: 


NEW YORK 250 Park Ave. 
CHICAGO : Wrigley Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH Farmers Bank Bidg. 
SEATTLE 1041 Sixth Ave., So. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


75 Fremont Se. 
307 So. Hill Se. 


CONTIN ENTAL 


Vulcanized 


. FIBRE 25 ., 


— 





* These ates were formed COLD from 
Continental Vulcanized Fibre grade 25. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


| 
them well. We have the very latest appa- 


ratus for diagnosis. We begin with the 
applicant for employment, making a thor- 
ough medical examination and starting 
with a health record for each person who is 
hired. Thereafter, if they come back either 
for regular examination or because some- 
thing is wrong, we send them to their own 
physicians or dentists or surgeons, and the 


| latter attend to the treatment. 


I don’t want to make this talk too med- 
ical, because my job deals not so much with 
pills and operations as it does with every- 


| day things like food, fresh air, exercise, sen- 


sible clothing, the daily bath, the tooth- 


| brush drill. 








You will be interested to know that one 
of our latest devices for diagnosis is the use 
of the new process for transmitting pictures 
by wire. You see such pictures in the news- 
papers now, When President Coolidge was 
inaugurated San Francisco newspapers had 
actual photographs of the ceremony on the 
street in less than three hours after the oath 
was administered. 

That livens up the day’s news. But sup- 
pose one of our employes had suffered an 
accident that called for the opinion of spe- 
cialists. We take an X-ray picture, and if it 
is thought advisab!e, we put it on the wire 
and lay the case before some specialist in 
another city, because this method of trans- 
mitting pictures by wire conveys perfectly 
all the facts needed in diagnosis. 


Custards Instead of Pastry 


But I consider it just as remarkable that 
the officers and department heads in this 
company have learned to look squarely at 
employes while they talk with them, be- 
cause that heads off a good deal more 
trouble than X-ray pictures. We have a 
good many office workers here at head- 
quarters, and at certain times of the year 
they may be subject to strain. Extra work 
piles in, according to the season, and it is 
necessary to work fast and late, keep one's 
mind on the job, and perhaps be pleasant to 
unpleasant people. We discovered that 
after such periods it was necessary to go 
over the organization and find the men and 
women who had been affected by the strain, 
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sometimes ordering a rest, or maybe a 
change of work or more nourishing food. 

That proved such a splendid thing that 
we made this health inventory continuous. 
Nobody will notice changes in people so 
quickly as those who see them every day— 
if they will only look at them. But you 
probably know that the quickest way to 
lose anything is to keep it right around in 
sight—hang a picture on the wall, and 
you'll never see it again. It’s the same way 
with people right around you every day. 

“Take this memorandum, Miss Smith,” 
directs the third vice president, and Miss 
Smith is right under his nose for half an 
hour without being seen. But we've taught 
our chiefs really to look at least once a day 
at people who work for them, instead of 
looking out the window or into space; and 
they notice things. 

“Why, Miss Smith, I believe you look 
tired!’’ says the third vice president. “‘ Have 
you had your lunch?” 

And it transpires that Miss Smith is 
starving in the midst of plenty. Contrac- 
tors and others who hire outdoor workers 
have long known that the units of work 
must be fed into them if they are to come 
out in a satisfactory day’s labor. Em- 
ployers of indoor workers are just learning 
that. I am as much a chef as a doctor, be- 
cause it is part of my job to see that em- 
ployes are well nourished. The third vice 
president sends Miss Smith te see me, or 
maybe she comes herself. Nothing the mat- 
ter withher, except that she isn’t getting 
enough ‘to eat. Conscientious about her 
work, and eating irregularly, or skipping 
meals—or maybe half starved because she 
has picked up some wrong ideas about diet. 
I can tell her what to eat, but there may be 
fifty other women and girls who need more 
nourishment, and they don’t come to me 
for advice, nor is it my business to butt in 
and tell them what to have for lunch. What 
they really ought to have is fruit instead of 
candy, a bottle of milk instead of coffee, a 
cup custard instead of French pastry. 
Here’s where the chef gets in his fine work! 
Our office folks are fed in company lunch 
rooms, paying for the meals they eat there 
at cost. Seeing that the girls are naturally 
fond of candy, we carry the most expensive 
kind obtainable—and keep fresh and 
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cooked fruit as cheap as possible all year 
round. 

The milk can be put in plain sight where 
it will tempt their appetites and the coffee 
kept in the background: And we make up 
two or three lunches for a round price, and 
put the cup custard in as dessert, and make 
the French pastry a la carte. 

In a good many business concerns nowa- 
days, employes are given lunch without 
charge, this being particularly so in banks, 
and there the menu is under still more direct 
control of the company’s doctor. He doesn’t 
drop your pickles or stick his thumb in your 
soup just to be meddlesome, but he would 
like to be certain that you get the necessary 
number of calories per day to do your work 
happily and have plenty of pep left over 
for play. 


The Country Rest Cure 


Again, the third vice president looks up 
and sees Jones, the transfer clerk, who is 
plainly worried. Maybe Jones is making 
blunders in his records. Tactful inquiry 
reveals a sick wife or child at home, and we 
regard it as good business to extend medical 
service to employes’ families to the extent 
of finding out what’s really the matter and 
taking steps to put things right. Our visit- 
ing nurse goes to Jones’ home, unless the 
sick wife or child can come to see us for a 
more thorough diagnosis. 

Like a good many other corporations 
nowadays, we have a country house for our 
employes, and it is the quickest and most 
economical place to strengthen our run- 
down folks. 

Several weeks ago one of our vice presi- 
dents noticed that a woman employe looked 
as though she had suddenly grown fifteen 
years older. Remembering that she had 
been with the company eighteen years, he 
was thinking of retirement and a pension, 
when he looked up her age, found she was 
still in the lower forties, and suggested that 
she visit me. We sent her to our country 
place for two weeks, and she came back as 
pretty as a flapper! As soon as she went 
away her sick benefit from the company 
began, and at the country home she paid 
her board like a guest in any other such 

(Continued on Page 60) 

















We Have a Country House for Our Employes, and it is the Quickest Place to Strengthen Our Rundown Foiks 
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Che KELLY FLEXPBEE GORD 














The Peregrinations of the Pecks 


**Los Angeles’ to almost everyone in the 
United States means the place where mo- 


N addition to the long, trouble-free mileage that 


tion pictures are made, and of course no 





trip to the Coast would be complete with- has always been a Kelly-Springfield characteristic, 
out a visit to at least one of the studios, . 

a 5 uae dicnaneecaemdae the Kelly Flexible Cord affords the car-owner a degree 
pany ficial whe happens te te distenty of riding comfort that he cannot obtain in any other 
related to Jim, the Pecks are permitted to é y e oy eye 

oes bly eens being “ihek”. Young Dita tire of the high pressure type, because its flexibility 


Silieg Wissen aid Sua Gund —the feature that makes this easy riding possible — 
they haven't an extra suit of armor that is due to its Integral Bead construction, used only 


he could take home. by Kelly. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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“Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


during 1924 carried a 
total lineage exceeded only 
by The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies Home 
Journal, Vogue and 
Literary Digest 
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(Continued from Page 58) difficulties such as fractures, fainting, sun- 
place—except that similar accommoda- stroke, gassing, drowning, poisoning, bleed- 
| tions could not be secured elsewhere so ing, and the like. We have given this 
| cheaply. teaching a sporting slant—the men learn as 
Besides good food, country air and lifein first-aid teams, and we have contests be- 
the open, there is always a jolly group at tween these teams every little while, held 
this home, so the atmosphere is cheerful in a big auditorium, with an audience. The 
and curative. Employes are sent there teams are each made up of six members and 
when they need a simple rest, and also a “patient.” They march in, uniformed, 
| when recovering from sickness or opera- generally in athletic clothes or white duck, 
| tions. and prizes are awarded for quick resource- 
If there is room when their regular vaca- ful work. The patient is supposed to have 
tions come along employes can take them met with a particular kind of accident— he 
there, too, although we also havea vacation has fallen and broken a leg or cut an artery 
camp in summer, and another place where or been hoisted out of a manhole containing 
folks with a touch of tuberculosis can be coal gas. The judges are doctors, often 
sent separately for systematic treatment. some of the most skillful specialists. 
That's one of the greatest satisfactions in “Why have you given up a whole eve- 
my work—is the catching and curing of ning to come down here and judge this con- 
tuberculosis in the very first stages. We test?’ I asked an eminent surgeon at our 
know more than one employe who needs first-aid contest last week. 
careful watching, and who reports to us at “Why? Because I never fail to get a 
the first sign of a cold. With our physical good idea,” he replied. “This evening I got 
examination of applicants for positions, we a brand-new nose splint!” 
can frequently stave off trouble for some 
fellow who ought to be working elsewhere. 
When the gangling young telegraph pole of 
| eighteen or nineteen, measuring over six You can’t be helpful to people who have 
feet and weighing maybe one hundred and met with accidents unless you are able to 
twenty-five pounds, applies here for an use the common appliances at hand, and 
office job, we frankly tell him that thisisno our fellows learn to work with what they’ve 
place for anybody with a build like his, and got, and some of them teach the specialists 
advise him to get some active outdoor new tricks. 
work until he attains his growth. The big thing about knowing first aid is 
It is astonishing, yet a fact, that many a that fellows keep their heads. For example, 
young fellow, not very strong physically, a man’s clothing is caught in a piece of ma- 
thinks that he ought to have a light indoor chinery. Fright may cause him to lose his 
job, when a few years outdoors at not too head and be drawn in, where if he keeps 
heavy physical work at the right time of life cool he may escape uninjured. This hap- 
| would make a splendid man of him. This pened some months ago to one of our fel- 
| notion about the light indoor job for lows who is captain of a winning first-aid 
| Johnnie because he isn’t very strong also team. A machine caught his coat and be- 
prevails among parents and relatives, and gan slowly pulling. He coolly braced him- 
we have opportunities to help Johnnie get self and pulled against the machine. He 
started right in life. wasn’t stronger than the machine, of 
I take it for granted you've heard about course, but he was stronger than his coat, 
the safety-first movement for the preven- which gave way and liberated him. 
tion of accidents. We carry it a little One of our men saw a woman knocked 
farther here, and have a safety-as-a-habit down by an automobile. A self-important, 
movement. It is really the first-aid idea whiskered young practitioner of one of the 
applied to health. Hundreds of little acci- new freak schools rushed up to take charge 
dents that occur in a big work force are of the case, and was preparing to have the 
kept little by prompt treatment with the woman lifted, when our fellow interfered. 
first-aid kit. All through our first-aid teachings we show 
how to make hurt folks as comfortable as 
Contests in First: Aid Work possible until the doctor comes, but caution 
at every step against lifting or meddling in 
| It is surprising to many people, but other ways that may do more harm than 
literally true, that first aid can keep down good. Our man said “That woman’s leg 
sickness. is broken,” and prevented interference 
As fast as employes realize how much until an ambulance arrived. The woman’s 
sickness is preventable if taken in the leg was broken, and two of her ribs. 
very first stages and skillfully diagnosed Our fellows do such things every week, 
and treated, we shall get rid of all except helping their team mates and strangers. 
the unavoidable sickness, which is real, but There was an odd case not long ago where a 
a very small part of the whole. repair gang applied first aid to a wounded 
We teach first aid in accidents with a horse. The animal was one of a team har- 
series of charis and lessons, The first chart nessed to a heavy wagon. It slipped and 
and lesson compare the human body to an fell on an icy street, and was dragged some 
automobile engine, to stress the fact that distance by the wagon, having a big gash 
it is a machine. Few Americans will abuse torn in its side. It was thought the horse 
a machine and expect it to do its work, but must be shot, as it was bleeding profusely, 
| they will abuse the body and expect it to but the foreman of the repair gang found 
run right. The bony framework of the body that there was only a deep cut, and this was 
is like the automobile engine block—the bandaged with a first-aid kit, and a valuable 
chassis, if you please. The stomach is the animal saved. 
| fuel tank, and the whole intestinal tract is First aid in health is taught to our girls 
| comparable to the gasoline line that runs in the same way, and they go at it with 
to the carburetor. The auto carburetor has equal gusto. When the teacher asked 
an intake to mix air with the fuel. So has Johnnie Jones to describe a cold he said, 
the human body, in the nose, windpipe and “First thereisa little cold and a big me; then 
lungs. The automobile engine runs by ex-_ there is a big cold and a little me; and then 
plosion. So does the human body—infi- it is all cold and no me atall.”” First aid on 
nitely small explosions of the digested food a cold is to dodge it altogether if you can 
mixed with air and carried through the by being warmly clad in cold weather, 
blood stream. The human body has an_ keeping the feet dry on rainy days, avoid- 
exhaust for the exploded materials in the ing close contact with people who have 
lungs, glands, kidneys and bowels. The colds, and taking similar common-sense 
muscles correspond to the automobile precautions, and if the cold does material- 
transmission system. The heart corre- ize handing it over to the doctor as soon as 
sponds to the water pump, oil pump and possible, so that he may determine what 
timing gear. Human fuel generates heat, sort of cold it is, and give the right treat- 
like gasoline, so there must be a radiator or ment, which may be anything from a day 
cooling system which is the skin, which in bed to the removal of diseased tonsils. 
needs frequent baths to do its work prop- The girls learn simple hygiene of this 
erly. kind, and also simple nursing. The latter 
The student is shown how to careforthis has a strong appeal to them, because 
power plant and the machine it drives, in (Continued on Page 62) 
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In this, they 
have rendered a 
service, the impor- 
tance of which is 
overwhelmingly 
acknowledged 


by the public 
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Their Triumph Truly Great 


HETHER a business triumph be truly great 
is commonly determined by the importance to 
the public of the service rendered. 


Even a ten percent reduction in the cost of tire 
mileage will save the people of this country over 
seventy-five million dollars a year. 


Most users of Mansfield Tires figure their saving, 
through the added miles they get from them, to be 
much more than ten percent. 


In accomplishing a new low cost of distributing 


tires, the great Hardware Wholesalers of the country 
have enabled us to deliver this added troubleless mile- 
age in Mansfield Tires. 


In this they have rendered a service, the impor- 
tance of which is now overwhelmingly acknowledged 
by the public. 


Shipments of Mansfield Tires to the Hardware 
Wholesalers are now at a steady rate more than 
double in quantity that of any previous period in our 
twelve years history as Manufacturers Extraordi- 
nary to the Hardware Trade. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE @& RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


BALLOON CORDS TRUCK CORDS 


HEAVY DUTY CORDS 


REGULAR CORDS FABRIC TIRES 


Tire Manufacturers Extraordinary to the Hardware Trade 


MANSFIELD 
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BRAKE 


Raybestos is particularly adaptable to 4- 
wheel brake service... Raybestos is woven 
of selected long-fibred asbestos and spe- 
cially treated to resist wear. 









The treatment used is such that the lining 
will give avery uniform action in all kinds 
of weather and under the most severe uses 
and conditions, whether in congested city 
traffic or in hilly or mountainous country. 
Owners who drive with 4-wheel brakes can have 
them relined promptly by going to a Raybestos 
Brake Service Station, Genuine Raybestos will be 
applied correctly by specialists who know 4-wheel 
brake practico—a very important factor. 













Illuftration shows Raybestos method of 
attaching lining securely to the band 
and how rivets are countersunk, pre 
venting contact with the brake drums. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE CANADIAN RAYBESTOS CO., Ltd. 
Peterborough, Ont. 


RAYBESTOS-BELACO, Led. 
London England. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
ninety-nine in every hundred girls who 
work nowadays expect to marry after three 


| to five years, and do marry, and regard this 


instruction as preparation for the manage- 
ment of their future families. Don’t let 
anybody tell you that business has changed 
girls. The modern girl’s grandmother got 


| ready for marriage by filling a hope chest 


full of needlework. The modern girl herself 
uses her brain as a hope chest, and fills it 
with practical home-making knowledge, 
and our health-as-a-habit work is as wel- 
come to her as a dozen hemstitched linen 


| tablecloths were to grandma. 





This is a sporting proposition too. Just 
as first-aid teaching for the men has cut our 
accidents 80 per cent in seven or eight 


| years, so the health teaching cuts down loss 


of time. We keep a weekly score by regular 
attendance, and department after depart- 
ment shows a lost-time rating of zero week 
after week—which is the home run of this 
game. 

In the course of a year we get about 
everything here except yellow fever— 
though come to think of it, I don’t believe 
we've ever had a case of housemaid’s knee. 


| Most of our visitors are well people—appli- 


cants for jobs, and employes who have 
learned to come in for a regular yearly ex- 
amination. Every applicant for a job now- 
adays must be ‘examined by the company 
doctor, and a good many dread it, being 
afraid that some physical handicap will dis- 
qualify them. Actually very few persons 
are rejected for medical reasons. Here and 
there we find somebody seeking an office 
job when its confinement would be harmful, 
and again some fellow overestimates his 
strength in hunting a rough job with an out- 
door gang. Periodical examinations of em- 
ployes show that most of them are in good 
shape, and the occasional trouble that might 
lead to a breakdown is found and corrected. 


Saving the Company’s Time 


When I first came here people were 
really afraid of a medical examination— 
they thought the doctor, after looking them 
over, would say that they had so many 
more days to live! Now they know that 
even in serious conditions the doctor can 
often help them multiply the fancied num- 
ber of days of remaining life and probably 
carry them on into a ripe old age. Not 
by pills or powders, either, but a little sen- 
sible advice concerning habits, and liberal 
doses of cheerfulness and optimism. I don’t 
know whether there was any real basis for 
that idea of you-have-just-so-many-more- 
days-to-live stuff, but there isn’t any of it 
in our department. We don’t know how 
long anybody has to live. But we do know 
that many folks set out to reach the century 
mark and enjoy every minute of living when 
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a thorough examination assures them that 
they are in perfect health. 

Among the complaints where visitors are 
really sick, minor troubles are commonest, 
with common colds leading all the rest. We 
get some serious cases—-appendicitis, pneu- 
monia, fractures, diphtheria, typhoid. We 
get a good many minor surgical cases, such 
as boils, sprains, cuts, and the like, and 
are able to give treatment at hours when 
employes cannot go to outside doctors, 
some of whom will not attend to them after 
their own office hours, which come in the 
business day. Even the simplest cases of 
this kind require three or four treatmerts, 
and many necessitate a dozen or two, so 
that the saving in time to the employe and 
the company runs into real money during 
the course of a year. 


Reaching the Unwilling Patient 


Yes, our folks used to r’ar right up at the 
suggestion of company medical supervision. 
Even though it was purely voluntary on 
their part, they suspected that the company 
doctor was another kind of boss. But that 
suspicion is dwindling, if not dead. 

One of the big difficulties about preven- 
tive medicine is getting it to the people it 
should be benefiting. Advances in science 
the past generation have made it possible 
to eliminate many of the ills to which 
humanity thought it was heir. The physi- 
cian and the surgeon, the dentist and other 
specialists are ready to cure mankind of 
troubles that yesterday were considered in- 
curable, and to prolong human life. But 
mankind is elusive. It doesn’t want to go 
to the doctor, and won't, and it has often 
been difficult for the doctor to come to 
mankind. 

But the great business organizations of 
the country are one of the strategic points 
for applying preventive medicine. When 
you get five or ten thousand employes to- 
gether in one manufacturing establishment 
or a public-utility corporation or a great 
office or shop, and set up a medical depart- 
ment to attend to their welfare, you have 
really begun to get in touch with the whole 
country, in my opinion. Big business is 
going farther and farther into this field, be- 
cause it has found that medical supervision 
pays. More and more, the big concerns of 
the country are adopting medical super- 
vision. During the next ten years our work 
ought to mean much in the health and long 
life of the country, because before that time, 
I believe, practically every large corpora- 
tion in the United States will have adopted 
medical supervision. And there is no reason 
why it should not be adopted by small con- 
cerns, because it will pay them just as well— 
pay in dollars and in human happiness. 

Come in and see me sometime—I’ve got 
the goods! 





NO.1 IS FRONT AND 
NO.2 IS REAR VIEW 
OF A SUMMER. CAMP, 
BUILT FOR HIMSELF BY 
A MOVIE DIRECTOR, 
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—and in the 
capitals of Europe 


\ 
papery travelers frequently comment on the Ml 
number of Chandlers to be seen in the capitals of 
Europe—a fact perhaps not well known but easily explained. 


In lithe, athletic, spirited performance, the Chandler 
offers certain qualities that even the hand-built cars of 
Europe do not possess. For the Pikes Peak Motor is 
exclusive to Chandler. BA ci \ wr. . 


Its economy in gasoline, oil and tires appeals to the 





tial where service stations are few and far between. 


thrifty Continental; and unfailing dependability is essen- (i , Ny 
{ 


But in addition to these purely mechanical aspects, PY Ex] i mh to) 
there is another important consideration. That is aes 


sett : a | a a AR 
Chandler’s distinguished appearance —its notable grace ' ‘e | m4 NE v 
a 








and aristocracy of line. pale 





Europe has been the inspiration of many trends in +g hoy 'g a 
motor car body design. So it is only natural that Europe ae | lish if 
should prefer the American car that represents a singu- 
larly successful development of its own ideas in style and 





luxury — Metropolitan Sedan $2195—~Coach Imperial 
$1595—f. o. b. Cleveland. 





THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY , CLEVELAND 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City Cable Address, ‘*Chanmotor”’ 


CHANDLER 
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Por filling your grease-cups For filling your grease-gun 


¢ job of greasing your car 


can now be clean and quick 


© load your high-pressure grease-gun, to pack 

grease-cups, or to lubricate the chassis of your 
car, simply squeeze the big Veedol Grease tube — 
just as you would a tube of tooth paste—and the 
job’s done. You get just the right amount of grease, 
right where you want it. 


This new handy tube makes the job of greasing 
your car clean, quick and easy. No more grease- 
smudged hands, ruined clothes or soiled upholstery. 


Veedol Grease, made in Tide Water’s own refinery, 
is of the same high and uniform quality as Veedol 
lubricating oils. In addition to having the consistency 
of excellent grease, it possesses the lubricating proper- 
ties of high grade petroleum oil. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven Broad- 
way, New York (main office); Boston, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Columbus, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland(Oregon). 


The price is only thirty- 
five cents. Buy one of 
the new tubes today. Al- 
ways keep a fresh tube 
in your garage and un- 
der the seat of your cat 
—<and then you will 
discover a new pleasun 
and efhiciency in the 
care of your automobile. 


Each tube in an 
individual carton 


REAS 


High Pressure Grease Guns-Grease Cups-Chassis Lubrication 
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Lhe Police College 


By NEWMAN LEVY 


Police Commissioner Enright, of New York 
City, has just established a college for police- 
men. News item. 


WALKED across the campus of the new 

Pclice College with my friend, the dean. 
Except for the two green lights that shone 
brightly before the library building, it 
looked pretty much like many other college 
campuses I had visited. Here and there I 
could see eager college boys with books 
under their arms hurrying to classes. 

“What degree do you confer here?” I 
asked the dean. 

“The third degree of course,”’ he said, 
bowing pleasantly to a bright-looking lad 
who passed us on his way to the classroom. 
“That's one of our best students,” said the 
dean. ‘‘He was just elected to Phi Beta 
Copper.” 

A group of students was seated on the 
steps of one of the buildings singing one of 


| their merry college songs. I tried to hear 


| the words: 





“Oh, Angeline, sweet Angeline, 
You are my own shoplifting queen. 
I'll tap you lightly on the bean, 
And pinch you quick, 
My Angeline.” 


“Tell me,’ I asked, “what courses do 
you have here?” 

“Well,” said the dean, “for those who 
need it we have elementary courses in 
Raiding and Rioting.”’ 

“That's interesting,” I said. 

“And then,”’ continued the dean, “we 
have courses in Ancient and Modern Mys- 
tery. Those are among our most popular 
courses. And then, to teach the young idea 
to shoot, we have quite thorough courses in 
Elementary and Higher Automatics.” 

“What's Higher Automatics?” 

“Why, triggernometry, of course,”’ said 
the dean. 

“How about languages?” I inquired. 

“Ah,” replied the dean. “ We lay great 
emphasis here on languages. Perhaps you'd 
like to hear a class in session?” 

We went up the steps of one of the build- 
ings and entered a large sunny classroom. 
A student on his feet was reciting while the 
young man seated beside him was prompt- 
ing him in a hoarse whisper from a book 
surreptitiously concealed on his lap, so I 
knew that the Police College was run on 
the most approved modern principles. It 
made me homesick for my own Alma 


| Mater. 


“Now read that passage again,” said the 


instructor. 


“*A mockey cannon who just done a 


| stretch in stir was friskin’ a pie-eyed gob 


| beat it,” says the yegg. 


when he pipes a flat-foot comin’. “I gotta 
“T guess I better 
lay off this stew. If that bull cops me with 
them irons on me it’ll set me back a coupla 
grand to fix it.”’”’ 

“Now translate,’ said the instructor. 

*** A highwayman of foreign extraction,’’ 
said the student, prompted audibly by his 
neighbor, ‘“‘‘who had recently been released 


| from incarceration in a penal institution, 


| officer of the law. 


was searching an intoxicated seaman when 
he became aware of the approach of an 
“T believe it would be 
discreet for me to depart,”’ soliloquized the 
ex-felon, “I had better refrain from further 


molesting this inebriate, for if that minion 
of the law apprehends me with these fire- 
arms concealed about my person, it would 
involve an outlay of several thousand dol- 
lars to extricate myself from the toils of the 
authorities.’’’’’ 

“Besides modern languages,”’ I said as 
we came out again onto the campus, “‘do 
you teach any of the dead languages?”’ 

“We have a course in Coptic,” said the 
dean, “‘for our advanced students. Our 
course in Traffic Regulating is quite inter- 
esting. In the final examination last year 
half the class flunked.” 

“Is it as difficult as all that?” 

“One of the hardest we have. In order 
to get a passing mark,” said the dean, ‘‘the 
student has to be able to assume a non- 
chalant unconcerned attitude until a group 
of motorists just reach the crossing. Then 
he has to be able to raise his hand abruptly 
so as to stop them suddenly. Most of the 
students find it hard to give the motorist 
insufficient warning. Then, too, there is 
the course in Label Pasting.” 

“What's that?” 

“We call it Traffic B,” said the dean. 
“The pupils have to become proficient in 
stopping motor cars and pasting labels on 
their windshields to indicate that the own- 
ers have purchased tickets for the various 
police balls, dances, concerts and picnics.” 

“Concerts?”’ I asked. 

“Certainly. Our music courses are among 
the most important in the college. Detect- 
ing crime is becoming one of the less im- 
portant functions of a modern police 
force. Police-band rehearsals and glee- 
club rehearsals take up so much of their 
time nowadays that the students really 
haven't much time left to bother with 
criminals.” 

“That’s strange,” I said. 

“Read the papers,”’ said the dean. ‘No 
public function is complete without the 
Police Glee Club, and no distinguished 
visitor would feel that he had been properly 
received if the Police Band were not at the 
pier to greet him.” 

“How about student 
asked. 

“Well,” the dean answered smilingly, 
“boys will be boys, you know. They have 
their frats and their secret societies. 
There’s the Handcuff and Nightstick 
that’s the most exclusive. I tell you that 
the young man who is tapped for Cuff and 
Nightstick has an experience that he doesn’t 
forget in a hurry.” 

“Really?” 

“Last year on Tap Day three of the 
juniors had to be taken to the hospital after 
they were tapped. We also have hazing 
and inter-class fights here, the same as at 
other colleges.” 

“That's what I'd like to see,” I said. 
“T’ve always regretted that I was not born 
early enough to witness the contests in the 
old Roman arenas. But a freshman- 
sophomore flag rush among policemen 
would be worth traveling far to witness.”’ 

“The class fights in the Detective School 
are the best. Do you know what they’re 
called?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Why, bull fights, of course,’ 
dean. 
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| Greatest of All Essex Values 
Greatest of All Essex Years 


Nothing shows the dominance of the Super-Six principle so clearly as the 
enormous success of Essex. Its advantages in performance, reliability and riding 
ease are absolutely exclusive. Its qualities were never known in this price field. 
And the landslide proportion of Essex buying is the great public verdict of 
its unrivalled value. 





Hudson-Essex Now World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


Built by Hudson, Essex not only shares the long life are responsible for the same qualities 
advantages of the famous Super-Six patents, in Essex. 
but also the value-building supremacy of their 


; ; Because greatest value for the money has always 
enormous combined production. ’ ; 


been the one policy and issue with Hudson- 


In quality Hudson and Essex are alike. The Essex, they have earned their reputation as the 
patents which account for Hudson’s famous ““World’s Greatest Values.’’ Everyone says it. 
reputation for performance, reliability and Sales prove it. 











More Than 1000 Hudson-Essex Sales Daily 
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—from an eminent scientist 


Direct Subtraction Fea- 


Direct 


Seociens Eine Models 
fithout Direct 
Subtraction 5100... up 


ee from thousands of offices, stores and 
factories come glowing reports of the remarkable effi- 
ciency of Sundstrand machines. Especially is emphasis laid 
upon the value of direct subtraction—a feature introduced 
by Sundstrand in moderate priced machines and thus made 
available to every business, large and small. 


The other famous Sundstrand features are found in all models 
—automatic column selection; simple, speedy ten-key key- 
board; automatic-shift multiplication; one-hand control; 100% 
printed proof; forced printing of totals; portability. 


Re-orders tell the story. There are thousands 

of Sundstrand machines in daily use. 

Send the coupon for complete information 
SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations Everywhere in the United States and Foreign Countries 


Sundstrand 


THE SIMPLEX LINE OF ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO., Dept. B-6, Rockford, Ill 


Send complete information concerning figuring machines checked below: 
With Direct Subtraction Without Direct Subtraction 
With Automatic Cross-Tabulator Carriage 


Name 
Acidress 


City State 


Hand or Motor 
Operated 


Subtraction 


Sehinacting ~-) — Mulnipipeng oy — Ditming «> 


The Pay Roll 


HE biggest man in the rigger gang: 
Is lantern-jawed Jerry O’ Teel. 
| He’s toss, of course, by right of force 
And a wow at pushing steel. 
He knows about channels and re#nforced 
panels 
And rivets and I-beams and power. 
He'll walk two-by-fours at forty-eight floors, 
But he only gets two bucks an hour. 


If ever you stop in the carpenters’ shop, 
Just look up Oscar the Swede. 

You'll find him there with a big steel square 
And a miter that you can’t read. 

He can hang oak doors or lay hardwood floors, 
And for him, building forms is just play. 

He'll frame a roof truss with nary a fuss, 
But he only gets fourteen a day. 


The master mechanic is Angus McBannock, 
The handiest guy on the dump. 

He gives steam to the masons and air to the 

caissons 

And knows the heat loss of each pump. 

It's a copper-bound cinch to set up a winch 
And to fix up a knock or a squeak, 

If a mixer goez sour it's jake in an hour, 
But he only gets eighty a week. 


| Young Johnny Hume in the drafting room 


Pushes a pencil all day. 


| He checks over plans and quite understands 





That he’s making too damned much pay. 
He’s learned about stresses and plaster web 
meshes, 
But only in books, so I hear. 
Just as if college could give a guy knowledge! 
And he's getting twelve hundred a year! 
Charles Dean Chamberlin. 


Rimes for Mary 


THE VACUUM CLEANER 


Y MOTHER says if I swaller dirt 
My stummick is almost sure to hurt; 
But our vacuum cleaner gobbles grit 
And dust and dirt, and thrives on it! 


BILLY B. JONES 


Billy B. Jones wouldn't hark to his mother ; 
She'd say one thing—he'd do another. 


Billy B. Jones wouldn't hark to his father; 
All he would say was “I can’t bother!" 


Up on her knee his mother yanked him; 
“Do as your father says!"’ so she spanked 
him. 


Up on his knee his father yanked him; 
“Do as your mother says!"’ so he spanked 
him. 


Billy B. Jones has changed completely ; 
Now he harks to his parents sweetly, 


Billy B. Jones fears he might distress ’em 
So when his mother speaks, Billy says 
“Yessum!”’ 


His re-frack-shus-ness is lesser ; 
When his father speaks, Billy says “ Yes- 
sir!” 
OUR CANARY 


We had a canary, his name was James. 
He might have had several other names, 
But of course he wouldn't of been the same 
If George or Reginald was his name. 


We had a cat named Millicent May 
Wno ate our canary up one day; 

And that was naughty of Millicent May, 
But cats will often behave that way. 


So James got swallowed, and there he lay 
Right in the middle of Millicent May, 


And now my comickle Uncle claims 
That Millicent’s Middle Name is James! 


PERCY 


We have a big ole wogga and my Uncle calls 
him Percy 

Because he Percy-cutes the cats without a 
bit of mercy; 

And Unele says that’s fair enough, for cats 
aren't very nice, 

They Mercy-lessly Percyvere in Percy- 
cuting mice! 


BINGO 


A Bingo hurt is a hurt that doesn’t 

Or a hurt that was—and you play it 
wasn't! 

You serew your face up good and tight 

Then you say “Bingo”’—and that’s all 
right! 


A scratch on the finger, a bump on the head 
Is a Bingo hurt if it don’t bleed red. 

And once my finger was cut—and BLED, 
But I said “ Bingo!" I did, yes ma’am! 
THAT shows how terribly brave I am! 


THE BATH 

It’s not so bad taking a scrub 
With water that's warm in the tub 

And soapy and splashy and squirty ; 
You come out all clean and all pink, 
But if you ask me what I think, 

I think I would rather be dirty! 

—Berton Braley. 


Any Lover to His Love 


HERE you have been the lilies blow 
More thickly, and the grass is sweet 
Where you have touched it with your feet. 


Where you have been, and where you go 
The world is fair—so fair! 
Your laughter trembles in the air. 


Where you have been I wander, and 
The lilies and the grass 
Utter your beauty as I pass. 


Even the blind clouds understand 

What loveliness by all is seen 

Who walk where you are, or have been. 
Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Fat Little Flivver 


HE fat little flivver’s an orphan now. 
Nobody loves it any more. 
It has a smashed hood anyhow, 
And an engine knock, and a sprung rear 
door. 
Deep in its soul is a hidden scar: 
It's been turned in for a bigger car. 


The fat little flivver still believes 

That the children will climb in, all aglow. 
Deep in its little tin heart it grieves 

For the pienic grove where it used to go, 
But to those joys its age is a bar. 
It's been turned in for a bigger car. 


The fat little flivver, they loved it well. 
The center of all their world, it stood, 
Proud as a king in his citadel, 
Out in the shed by the pile of wood. 
But all those scenes are vanished far. 
It's been turned in for a bigger car. 


Fat little flivver, don’t sob so hard! 

Be still, I will tell you a secret. Wait. 
Somewhere, still, there’s another yard 

And children hanging across the gate! 
You're homely and old. But just as you are, 
They'll love you as much as a bigger car. 


Listen! The salesman’s starting to sell you. 
And—five—sizx children! What did I tel! 
you! — Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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“We turned to page 6— 


There was the very idea 
for altering our old house” 


“e 


. and right there we stopped-—on 
page 6 of Better Homes from Old Houses. 
For there was a sketch with simple plans 
which showed us exactly what alterations 
were needed to make our out-of-date 
house attractive.” 

And with the Barrett Book, Better 
Homes from Old Houses, to guide you, won- 
ders can be accomplished with your old 
place. Prepared by a staff of leading ar- 
chitects, this book has proved its value to 
more than 200,000 American home-own- 
ers. It shows all the common types of 
old American houses—and then shows 
practical sketches and suggestions for 
making them beautiful, more comfortable 
and worth more money. 

In Better Homes from Old Houses, you 
are sure to find alteration hints that will 
prove practical for your house. And only 
ten cents in stamps brings this valuable 
little book to your door. 


While you are considering the remodel- 
ing of your home, you will very naturally 
give some thought to the question of a 
new roof, 


The roof is so important 


Real estate men will tell you that noth- 
ing adds more to the charm and va/ue of a 
house than a fine roof—colorful, durable, 
fire-safe. Here’s a statement that points 
straight to Barrett Giant Shingles. 

These Giants were specially designed 
for reroofing. Extra thick and extra big 
(12”" x 14”), they can be laid right over 
the old roof. And they’re beautiful! Sur- 
faced with everlasting mineral in fadeless 
moss-green, soft red or shadowy blue- 
black. Never need painting or staining— 
never rot or rust. Finally, they’re fire-safe ! 

See these new Barrett Giants. Your 
hardware, building supply or lumber 
dealer wiil show them to you. 





Ted 


Jirst floor below 
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Remodeled House Plans: Second floor 


above, first floor below 





Don’t Miss This Book 
of Remodeled Homes! 


“Better Homes from Old Houses” 
makes home remodeling simple and eco 
nomical, Every step is cntahihs explained 
in plans, sketches and text. Here you find 
all the short cuts to a modern comfortable 
home. Your hardware, lumber or building 
supply merchant has this book, Or 

You can get a copy promptly by writ V/ 
ing The Barrett Company, enclosing ten 
cents in stamps. 





THE BARRETT COM PANY 


40 Rector Street 


New York City 






IN CANADA 


rhe Barrett Company, Limited 


2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


ROOFINGS 














Old House Plans: Second floor abvve, 
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bigger profits. 


Bigger Profits 


N thousands of instances Remington demonstrations have 
given merchants new ideas of what a modern cash register 
can do tor them; paving the way to more and easier control of 
their business, to greater economies, increased turnover, and 


Merchants know Remington as one of the country’s leading 
manufacturers, with over a century’s successful experience. 
That's why so many accept this invitation: “ See a Remington 


before you buy”. 


A demonstration will put you under no obligation. Don't 
wait for a salesman to call, but write or telephone the nearest 


Remington office today. 


Learn 


how a new, improved 


Remington Cash Register will help you make more money. 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany. N.Y 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Binghamton, N. ¥ 
Hirmingbam, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Hicwd eport, Conn, 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
Buffalo, N.Y 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Chicago, It 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dalias, Tex 
Davenport, lowa 
Deaver, Co 

Des Maines, lowa 


Detroit, Mich 

Fargo, N. D 

Port Worth, Tex 
Fresno, Calif 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
biarrmburg, Pa 
Hartiord, Conn 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapotia, Ind 


Remington Offices: 


acksonville, Fla 
ersey City, N. J 
ansas City, Mo 
Lansing, Mich 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky 
Madison, Wis 
Memphis, Tean 
Miami, Fla 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tena 
Newark, N. J 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Ore 
Providence, R. I 
Reading, Pa 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash 
Sioux City, lowa 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Tacoma, Wash. 
‘Tampa, Fla 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont 
Trenton, N. J. 
Utica, N. ¥ 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kans 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilmington, Del. 
Yonkers, N. Y 


In Canada: 
Poronto, Ont 
Vancouver, B. C 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


In Canada: Remington Cash Register Company of Canada, Lid. 


557 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 





904 Robson St., Vancouver, B.C. 


Remingtor 
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addicted to honing razors, and would 
eagerly hone half a dozen razors for persons 
with whom he struck up casual acquaint- 
| anceships in the smoking rooms of Pull- 
man cars. 

Even more violent than his razor-honing 
frenzy was his absorbing zeal for acquiring 
ancient clocks with a marked disinclination 
for keeping time, and giving the insides of 
the clocks his personal attention until he 
had heeled their maladies and overcome 
their objections to running. 

A clock, to him, is inflaming to the emo- 


| tions and exciting to the fancy beyond any 


other inanimate object. Fight against the 
craving for clock repairing as he will, it al- 
ways conquers him in the end. He may 
solemnly swear off on clock repairing with 
such seriousness as to convince the most 
skeptical of his good intentions; but let 
him be confronted ten minutes later by a 
fine old banjo clock, and all the old craving 
springs into being again and rages through 
him like a spring flood until he can get the 
article in his hands and remove with low 
moans of satisfaction the face, the main- 
spring and sixty-nine assorted cogwheels. 

When he first entered the Attorney- 
General’s office in the Department of Jus- 
| tice, his eye fell on a mantel clock, and he 
had to be forcibly restrained from inter- 
rupting the proceedings by taking it down 
and tearing out its insides. 

For a time the investigators hoped to 
| prove that he had succeeded in cornering 
the antique-clock market in Vermont, and 
had thus become a trust; but it soon devel- 
oped that there were a few antique clocks 
that he had failed to acquire. So the inves- 
tigators delved deeper into his fondness for 
tinkering with machinery; and at length 
their efforts were rewarded by discovering 
distinct signs that he had probably been 
in some measure responsible for building 
| up the great phonograph industry. 


in League With Edison 


It appears that back in 1877, when he 
was teaching school in the town of Mt. 
Holly, he boarded at the home of Ira 
Davenport, the Mt. Holly blacksmith. 
Some time before that a young man named 
John Lawson had boarded with Ira Daven- 
port, and had then gone away and entered 
the employ of one Thomas Edison, of New 
Jersey, who was messing around with a 
blame-fool invention that was calculated to 
reproduce the human voice. At any rate, 
while John Garibaldi Sargent was boarding 
with Ira Davenport, John Lawson came 
back for a vacation; and with him he had a 
model of this blame-fool contraption that 
Edison had handed to him for experimental 
purposes, 

When one talked into the machine a 
| needle was supposed to make marks on a 
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piece of tin foil that was fastened to a cyl- 
inder on the blame thing—marks which 
later would reproduce the voice which 
caused them; but the trouble with it was 
that if the needle was close enough to the 
tin foil to make marks, it usually punched 
holes in addition—which spoiled every- 
thing. So John Garibaldi Sargent and John 
Lawson got their heads together, and be- 
tween them evolved the idea of backing the 
needle with a piece of felt, so that it would 
yield a little when it touched the tin foil 
over-hard, and consequently stop punching 
holes. 

Therefore there are indications that John 
Garibaldi Sargent had a hand in the per- 
fecting of the original phonograph, and 
might therefore, without stretching things 
very much, have the finger of scorn pointed 
at him as an encourager and abettor of the 
great phonograph industry. So the trusted 
investigators rushed gleefully back with the 
damning facts to their pale distraught em- 
ployers, who saw their great point of attack 
against the Republican Administration 
slowly crumbling to something resembling 
a hole instead of a proud prominent point. 


A Super-Tinkerer 


But even this information served only to 
cause the wise gentlemen to turn more pal- 
lid; for it was at once apparent to them 
that the great voting population of the 
United States is addicted to tinkering with 
tools, and that the news of John Garibaldi 
Sargent’s super-tinkering would only fix 
more firmly in their minds the fact that he 
was a concentrated and therefore highly de- 
sirable sample of the plain people. 

No ray of hope came to the wise gentle- 
men when they subsequently discovered 
that John Garibaldi Sargent’s law firm rep- 
resented such great monopolies as the 
American Express Company, the Standard 
Oil Company, the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road and the Vermont Hydro-Electric 
Power Corporation; for at the same time 
they discovered that, as Attorney-General 
of Vermont, Sargent had adopted and in- 
sisted on the principle of telling the counsel 
of all persons against whom suits were 
brought by the State of Vermont exactly 
what evidence the state had against their 
clients, and of showing them all the state’s 
exhibits in each case. His only duty as 
Attorney-General, argued Sargent, was to 
have the truth prevail. 

So the wise gentlemen of the Democratic 
Party have abandoned the new Attorney- 
General of the United States as a point of 
attack on the Republican Administration, 
and are devoting themselves to cursing the 
day when they prevented the appointment 
of a Republican Attorney-General at whom 
a wandering and homeless political party 
could point the finger of censure. 
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For my car— ‘1 
what type of tirg c 
recommend ? fq 


With such a multiplicity of tire types and sizes... Balloons 
... Semi-Balloons...nominal size Cords... oversize Cords 
...tires of every quality, grade and degree... how are 
| you to single out the type best measuring to your indi- 
4a vidual transportation requirements? 


Diamond Serves . . . economically 
—all motor transportation re | 
quirements with these tires: 
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DIAMOND CORD 
for passenger and delivery cars. 
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DIAMOND BALLOON 


all types of passenger cars. 


Here is where the experience and integrity of the Diamond Tire 
Distributor become an invaluable asset. 


Consider the type of business man the Diamond Tire Distributor 
is. He has been long in the business ...a success ... selected by 
us because his methods are sound, modern, and clean . .. who ex- 
tends an individual service beyond the elementary sale of a tire 
... the highest grade of tire merchant. The fact that the backbone 
of his business is Diamond Tire Quality illustrates his standing. 
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HEAVY SERVICE CORD 


buses, trucks and commercial cars. 
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DIAMOND “TITAN” CORD | 


lightweight cars. 
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Just consult a Diamond Tiré Distributor on tires ... whether you 


require equipment for a motor car, bus, commercial car, or truck. 
Let him provide your needs! 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., AKRON, OHIO 











| DOUBLE DIAMOND FABRIC 
Dependable quality for lightweight cars. 
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Diamond Red and Gray Tubes 
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EXPRESSIONS AND THE FRAUDIAN 
COMPLEX=By Blanche Goodman 


“AFTERNOON,” called Uncle Peter to 
Viney as he paused in front of her cabin, 


| hung his hat on one of the semi-occasional 


This watch chain 
was designed 
for summer wear 


Ir secures the watch neatly 
when the vest is left behind. 
During the hot morning at the 
office or shop the afternoon of 
golf—the long sunny days in 
the open—during all these vest- 
less hours the Simmons Belt 
Chain will be worn. 

Its strong, patented clasp 
locks securely around the belt. 
Yer, at the desire of the wearer, 
the pressure of a finger releases 
it. The Bele Chain is exactly 
the right length to reach from 
belt to watch pocket in a grace- 
ful curve. 

lhe Belt Chain shows the fin- 

ished craftsmanship 
of all Simmons Chains 
and same variety of 
link designs, Gold, 
green gold or Plati- 
numgold is drawn 
over stout base metal 
by 


process of manufacture. 


the special Simmons 


Your jeweler believes 
in Simmons Belt Chains. 
They are reasonably 

priced from $2.50 
to $10. R. F. Sim 
mons Company, 
Attleboro, Mass 


| befo’ dey give up. 





la the pa 
bee ’ 
re lwice eniargrd. 
The swirel says | 
it'sa Simmons | 


| word am somep’n like dis, fum 


SIMMONS | 


TRAOE MARK 


CHAINS 


nd ha 

| a“ THIS SUBSTANTIAL 

SHELL OF GOLD 
fe drawn over a 
core of base metal 
in the making of 
every Simmone 
5 Chain. From the 

original i 
trated half 


pt (iThus- 
actual 
sige) until the 
emaliest link has 
been wrought out 
the ratio of old 
to base metal is 





constant 


palings in the fence, and mopped his brow 
with a bright bandanna. 

“Come in and rest yo’self,” called Viney, 
pointing to a place beside her on the cabin 
porch steps. 

Uncle Peter hobbled in. 

“ How's eve’ybody up at de Big House?” 
The dwelling of Colonel and Mis’ Fanny 
Slocum was always referred to in this man- 
ner by its black satellites. 

“Dey’s all fine. I jest finished helpin’ 
Mis’ Fanny houseclean, aginst Mis’ May 
an’ de chillen come on a visit fum Nashville. 
You know Mis’ May’s done been cured.” 

“Cured?” echoed Uncle Peter. “Why, I 
ain’t even heerd tell ‘at she was ailin’. 
Whut she been cured of?” 

“Uncle Peter”—and Viney made room 
for him beside her~—“‘you ’members back 
yondah in de olden days when Doctah Luke 
Randall was livin’, how we went to him ef 
we was feelin’ po’ly? He'd tell us to poke 
out ouah tongues, an’ after takin’ a look, 
he’d say, ‘Cal’mel’ er ‘Pa'goric,’ as de case 
mought be. Er maybe he'd tell us to go on 
home an’ fo’git about hit, dat dey wan’t 
nothin’ de matter wid you but 'magination, 
nohow. An’ as I ricollecks hit, folks seemed 
to be "bout as well an’ healthy in dem days 
as dey is now, if not mo’ so. 

“Hit was jes’ two kinds er doctahs den,” 
continued Viney, “folks, an’ hoss. All er 
dat’s done gone an’ been changed. Now’- 
days, doctahs is called specialties, an’ all de 
ailments whut’s in de books is bavided up 
*mongst 'em.” 

“But,” said Uncle Peter, evincing some 
impatience, “I cain’t figgah out whut all 
dat got to do wid Mis’ May.” 

“I’m a-comin’ to Mis’ May right now. 
You see, "bout a yeah ago she begin gittin’ 
nuvvus an’ cross an’ thin, an’ 
couldn’t nobody seem to find out 


Mis’ Fanny say dat he didn’ only cure folks 
of havin’ expressions, but he learnt ’em how 
to git rid of dey complexions too. Dat las’ 
part I didn’ un’erstand "bout so well, but I 
sho’ did un’erstand "bout whut havin’ de 
expressions means. I had ’em oncet my- 
self.” 

“Sho’ ’nough?” breathed Uncle Peter. 

“Yes. Hit was de time I went ovah to 
Nashville to help Classy, Mis’ May’s cook, 
take keer of de two chillen while Mis’ May 
was at de horsepital, havin’ a apparition. 
Mis’ May an’ Mistah Tom had rented out 
dey house in de country an’ come in town 
de year befo’ I went ovah, an’ dey was 
livin’ in a department buildin’ at dat time. 
Uncle Peter, I’m tellin’ you, dat ef ever 
anyone wants to make me suffer fo’ my sins 
on dis earf dey ain’t only got to do but jes’ 
one thing, an’ dat am to fo’ce me to go an’ 
live in one er dem kind er places. Why, you 
cain’t even show off yo’ good temper in ’em, 
let alone yo’ bad one, which no one ain’t 
eravin’ to make public, nohow. 

“T couldn’t even sing, dat de folks over- 
haid didn’t phome down to please keep dat 
cat quiet. Er ef I rocked de baby to sleep, 
de folks below us sent up word dat I chuck 
de plasterin’ down on’em. You'd think dat 
dem folks bein’ so p’tic’lous wid us ’d be de 
very ones to keep quiet deyselves, wouldn't 
you? Well, "bout two o’clock in de mawn- 
ins, hit’d sound like de people upstairs took 
a sudden notion to move out, an’ pitch de 
funnisher back an’ foth to each other an’ 
drap a dresser er a table on de flo’ ev’y now 
an’ den to see ef hit would stand de strain 
of bein’ carried downstairs. Dey’d keep 
up dey racket a hour or two, an’ ’bout time 
dey changed dey minds an’ decide to keep 
payin’ rent whar dey is some un in de 
department below us begin playin’ de 
Memphis Blues on de phonygraph, an’ de 
sound come up de airy-way as plain as ef 
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hit was right in my room. Cose dey own 
noise didn’ bother them, but dey’d raise a 
rumpus mighty nigh eve’y time me an’ 
Classy moved. I got so dat I was afeared 
to put my feets down on de flo’, and fo’ 
a long time after I got home, Isom axed me 
whut fo’ was I egg-walkin’? 

“When de weather in Nashville was too 
bad fo’ me to take de baby out er doors, an’ 
set in de park wid him, I kep’ him quiet by 
smearin’ his palms wid ‘lasses an’ givin’ him 
& feather. He’d change dat feather back 
an’ fo’th by de hour, bless his li'l’ heart. 
But you couldn’ keep Tom Junior, de other 
one, quiet dat ’ere way. 

“And what wid worryin’ ovah his noise, 
an’ tryin’ to hold my tongue so as to keep 
fum havin’ a run-in wid de neighbors I got 
so plum’ full of expressions, dat ef Mis’ May 
hadn’ a got well when she did, so I could 
come on back to Chatt’noogy, I'd ’a’ blowed 
up an’ busted. 

“* All er dat come back to me, when Mis’ 
Fanny was tellin’ me "bout Mis’ May. I 
says, ‘Mis’ Fanny, I’m gwine tell you right 
now dat livin’ in a department, instead of a 
house, is ’nough to give anyone expressions, 
let alone Mis’ May. Why, befo’ I'd give up 
a sho’ ’nough home like her an’ Mistah 
Tom done, fo’ one er dem sardine boxes dey 
calls flats, I’d pick me out a place by de 
bresh pile to live in. Mis’ Fanny,’ I says, 
‘not meanin’ no disrespeck to no one, but 
you knows dat we all is liable to git temper- 
ous, now an’ den. Hit ain’t in nature fo’ 
folks, either married or contrarywise, to be 
p'lite all de time, an’ a department buildin’ 
ain’t no place fo’ to be un-polite in. You 
kin hear a pin drap fum one flo’ to de next. 
Hit ain’t no wonder ’at Mis’ May’s sufferin’ 
wid expressions. She don’t have to insult 
no specialty fo’ to find out whut ails her. I 
knows what de trouble am. Nachully she’s 
got too much qual’ty to fuss wid de neigh- 
bors, an’ ef she gits aggavated at 
Mistah Tom er Tom Junior, she’d 





what 'uz de matter wid her. She 
went to one specialty aftah de 
other, an’ de "pinion, inginerally, 
seemed to be dat she was suf- 
ferin’ wid some kind er infrac- 
tion.” 

“In whut?” 

“Infraction, Uncle Peter,” said 
Viney importantly. “‘ Mis’ Fanny 
say dat folks gits infractions fum 
pizen backin’ up in de systern, 
an’ dat de specialties has done 
found out dat de different kinds er 
miseries you gits come fum dat 
cause, Dey 'zaminated Mis’ May 
fo’ eve’y kind er infraction dey is, 
Den one er 
Mis’ May’s frien’s ax 'em why 
don’ Mistah Tom take her up 
No’th to insult a specialty whut 
am still mo’ new-fangled den de 
home ones, an’ find out ef she’s 
sufferin’ fum expressions.” 
“Expressions?” Uncle Peter 
turned a wide-eyed gaze of in- 
quiry upon Viney. ' 

“Dat’s whut I said, Uncle 
Peter, an’ de explainment of dat 


what Mis’ Fanny tell me: Jes’ 
like infractions comes fum pizen 
backin’ up in yo’ body, expres- 
sions am cause’ by a lot er notions 
backin’ up in yo’ haid, an’ churnin’ 
round, an’ chawin’ on each other, 
twel de nuvvus systern is all up- 
sot, jes’ like de body systern. She 
say dat a gemman by de name er 
Fraud done ‘skivered "bout ex- 
pressions, an’ dat he was de fust 
one whut found out how to he’p 
folks git shed of ’em. De spe- 
cialty dey was aimin’ to take Mis’ 





ruther keep hit inside o’ her, den 
spill hit out fo’ de whole buildin’ 
to hear.’” 

“Whut Mis’ Fanny say?” 

“Why, Mis’ Fanny says to me, 
‘Viney, I degrees wid you in- 
tirely,’ An’ I says, ‘Mis’ Fanny, 
ef Mis’ May was to move back to 
her house, whar de chillen has a 
plenty er groun’, an’ whar her an’ 
Mistah Tom can have dey ruck- 
uses in peace, I'll lay you dat in- 
side of a few weeks she’s gwine be 
as healthy as she ever wuz. Ef 
she don’t she’s sho’ gwine to have 
nuvvus frustration.’’”’ Viney 
paused. 

“Fum what you done said 
*bout her an’ de chillen comin’ 
ovah, an’ ‘bout her bein’ cured, 
Mis’ May must ’a’ tuck yo’ 
device, den,” remarked Uncle 
Peter. 

2 “Dat’s whut she done did. I 
ain’t claimin’ no credit fo’ hit. 
All I hopes is dat now dat she’s 
got well she’s gwine to stay dat 
*ere way. De bottom of de whole 
thing am, Uncle Peter, dat de 
most er de white ladies gits dey 
sicknesses by lettin’ trouble gether 
up on ’em an’ den runnin’ to a 
specialty ‘stid er gittin’ rid er 
whut’s on dey mind jes’ as things 
comes along. Hit puts me in 
mind er what Isom said de time 
he answered a appetizement in 
de paper fo’ a boa’din’-house 
sheff. ‘Kin you cook?’ de lady 
axed him. ‘Yes’m, I sho’ kin,’ 
says Isom. ‘Well,’ she says, ‘ef 
dat am de case, tell me how does 
you make hash?’ ‘Lady,’ says 








May to, had done went to school 
to Doctah Fraud, hit seem’, an’ 


PROTO 


FROM Cc. JONES 
Cathedral Spire, Yosemite Park, California 


Isom, ‘you doesn’t make hash. 
You jes’ lets hit ’cumulate.’” 
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_ Twins! A surpassing pencil, team mate 
for a now world-famous pen 


Today you may have them both in one handsome set. Built 
by standards that measure the world’s finest craftsmanship, 
Sheaffer’s jade pen and pencil are aggressive and substantial 
factors in America’s high-reaching success. Beauty that 
compels attention, quality that defies hard usage! The pen 
is Sheaffer’s Lifetime, with iridium nib, guaranteed without 
limit. And the pencil is a twin masterpiece, with triple 
lead control—propel-repel-expel. Both are made of jewel- 
like Radite, of radiant color and imperishable strength. And 
they carry the great endorsement of unparalleled demand. 
America is today using them to write its message of success. 
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“Lifetime” pen, $8.75—pencil, $3.75—guaranteed. Others lower 
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appreciably in looks. Kay Derrick was one 
of them. He would then have observed 
that his views on her appearance had been 
sound. Her eyes, as he had predicted, were 
blue-a very dark, warm blue like the sky 
on a suramer night—and her hair, such of it 
as was visible beneath a becoming little 
hat, was of a soft golden brown. The third 
thing he would have noticed about her was 
that she looked tired. And, indeed, she 
was, It was her daily task to present herself 
at the houre of a certain Mrs. Winnington- 
Bates, in Thurloe Square, South Kensing- 
ton, to read toe that lady and to attend 
to her voluminous correspondence. And 
nobody who knew Mrs. Winnington-Bates 
at all intimately would have disputed the 
right of any girl who did this to look as 
tired as she pieased. 

The omnibus arrived and Kay climbed 
the steps to the roof. The conductor pre- 
sented himself, punch in hand, 

“Fez, pliz.” 

“Valley Fields,” said Kay. 

“Q,”" said the conductor. 

He displayed no excitement as he handed 
her the ticket, none of that anxious concern 
exhibited by those who met the young man 
with the banner marked Excelsior; for the 
days are long past when it was considered 
rather a dashing adventure to journey to 
Vailey Fields. Two hundred years ago, 
when highwaymen roved West Kensington 
and snipe were shot in Regent Street, this 
pleasant suburb in the Postal Division 8. E. 
21 was a remote spot to which jaded bucks 
and beaux would ride when they wanted to 
get really close to Nature. But now that 
vast lake of brick and asphalt which is 
London has flooded its banks and engulfed 
it, 

The Valley Fields of today is a mass of 
houses, and you may reach it not only by 
omnibus but by train, and even by tram. 

It was a place very familiar to Kay now, 
ao that at times she seemed to have been 
there all her life; and yet actually only a 
few months had elapsed since she had been 
washed up on its shores like a piece of 
flotsam; or, to put the facts with less 
imagery, since Mr. Wrenn, of San Rafael, 
Burberry Road, had come forward on the 
death of her parents and offered her a home 
there, Thie Mr. Wrenn being the bad 
Uncle Matthew who in the dim past 
somewhere around the year 1905— splashed 
a hideous blot on the Derrick escutcheon 
by eloping with Kay's Aunt Enid. 

Kay had been a child of two at the time, 
and it was not till she was eight that she 
heard the story, her informant being young 
Willoughby Braddock, the stout boy who, 
with the aid of a trustee, owned the great 
house and estates adjoining Midways. It 
was a romantic story—of a young man 
who had come down to do Midways for the 
Stateiy-Homes-of-England series appear- 
ing in the then newly established Pyke’s 
Home Companion; who in the process of 
doing it had made the acquaintance of the 
sister of its owner; and who only a few 
weeks later had induced her to run away 
and marry him, thereby—according to the 
viewpoint of the family — ruining her chances 
in this world and her prospects in the next. 

For twenty years Matthew Wrenn had 
been the family outcast, and now time had 
accomplished one more of its celebrated 
revenges. The death of Colonel Derrick, 
which had followed that of his wife by a 
few months, had revealed the fact that in 
addition to Norman blood he had also had 
the simple faith which the poet ranks so 
much more highly—it taking the form of 
trusting prospectuses which should not 
have deceived a child and endeavoring to 
make up losses caused by the diminishing 
value of land with a series of speculations, 
each of them more futile and disastrous 
than the last. His capital had gone to the 
four winds, Midways had gone to the mort- 
gagees, and Kay, apprised of these facts by 
a sympathetic family lawyer, had gone to 
Mr. Matthew Wrenn, now for many years 
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the editor of that same Pyke’s Home Com- 
panion of which he had once been the mere 
representative. 

The omnibus stopped at the corner of 
Burberry Road, and Kay, alighting, walked 
toward San Rafael. Burberry Road is not 
one of the more fashionable and wealthy 
districts of Valley Fields, and most of the 
houses in it are semidetached. San Rafael 
belonged to this class, being joined, like a 
stucco Siamese Twin, in indissoluble union 
to its next-door neighbor, Mon Repos, It 
had in front of it a strip of gravel, two 
apologetic-looking flower beds with ever- 
greens in them, a fence, and in the fence a 
gate, modeled on the five-barred gates of 
the country. 

Out of this gate, as Kay drew near, there 
came an elderly gentleman, tall, with gray 
hair and a scholarly stoop. 

“Why, hullo, darling,” said Kay. ‘“‘Where 
are you off to?” 

She kissed her uncle affectionately, for 
she had grown very fond of him in the 
months of their companionship. 

“Just popping round to have a chat with 
Cornelius,” said Mr, Wrenn. “I thought 
I might get a game of chess.” 

In actual years Matthew Wrenn was on 
the right side of fifty; but as editors of 
papers like Pyke’s Home Companion are 
apt to do, he looked older than he really 
was. He was a man of mild and dreamy 
aspect, and it being difficult to imagine him 
in any dashing role, Kay rather supposed 
that the energy and fire which had pro- 
duced the famous elopement must have 
come from the lady’s side. 

“Well, don’t be late for dinner,” she said. 
“Is Willoughby in?” 

“TI left him in the garden.” Mr. Wrenn 
hesitated. ‘‘That’s a curious young man, 
Kay.” 

“It’s an awful shame that he should be 
inflicted on you, darling,” said Kay. “ His 
housekeeper shooed him out of his house, 
you know. She wanted to give it a thor- 
ough cleaning. And he hates staying at 
clubs and hotels, and I’ve known him all 
my life, and he asked me if we could put 
him up, and—well, there you are. But 
cheer up, it’s only for tonight.” 

“My dear, you know I'm only too glad 
to put up any friend of yours. But he’s 
such a peculiar young fellow. I have been 
trying to talk to him for an hour, and all 
he does is to look at me like a goldfish.” 

“Like a goldfish?” 

“Yes, with his eyes staring and his lips 
moving without any sound coming from 
them.” 

Kay laughed. 

“It’s his speech, I forgot to tell you. The 
poor lamb has got to make a speech tonight 
at the annual dinner of the Old Boys of his 
school. He's never made one before, and 
it’s weighing on his mind terribly.” 

Mr. Wrenn looked relieved. 

“Oh, I didn't know. Honestly, my dear, 
I thought that he must be mentally de- 
ficient.”” He looked at his watch. “ Well, if 
you think you can entertain him, I will be 
going along.” 

Mr. Wrenn went on his way; and Kay, 
passing through the five-barred gate, fol- 
lowed the little gravel path which skirted 
the house and came into the garden. 

Like all the gardens in the neighborhood, 
it was a credit to its owner—on the small 
side, but very green and neat and soothing. 
The fact that, though so widely built over, 
Valley Fields has not altogether lost its 
ancient air of rusticity is due entirely to 
the zeal and devotion of its amateur horti- 
culturists. More seeds are sold each spring 
in Valley Fields, more lawn mowers pushed, 
more garden rollers borrowed, more snails 
destroyed, more green fly squirted with 
patent mixtures than in any other suburb 
on the Surrey side of the river. Brixton 
may have its Bon Marché and Sydenham 
its Crystal Palace; but when it comes to 
pansies, roses, tulips, hollyhocks and nas- 
turtiums, Valley Fields points with pride. 


In addition to its other attractive fea- 
tures, the garden of San Rafael contained at 
this moment a pinkisk, stoutish, solemn 
young man in a brown suit, who was strid- 
ing up and down the lawn with a glassy 
stare in his eyes. 

“Hullo, Willoughby,” said Kay. 

The young man came out of his trance 
with a strong physical convulsion. 

“Oh, hullo, Kay.” 

He followed her across the lawn to the 
tea table which stood in the shade of a fine 
tree. For there are trees in this favored 
spot as well as flowers. 

“Tea, Willoughby?” said Kay, sinking 
gratefully into a deck chair. ‘Or have you 
had yours?” 

“Yes, I had some. . I think ——” 
Mr. Braddock weighed the question 
thoughtfully. “ Yes. . Yes, I’ve had 
some.” 

Kay filled her cup and sipped luxuriously. 

“Golly, I’m tired!” she said. 

“Had a bad day?” 

“Much the same as usual.” 

“Mrs. B. not too cordial?” 

“Not very. And, unfortunately, the son 
and heir was cordiality itself.” 

Mr. Braddock nodded. 

“A bit of a trial, that lad.” 

“A bit.” 

“Wants kicking.” 

“Very badly.” 

Kay gave a little wriggle of distaste. 
Technically, her duties at Thurloe Square 
consisted of reading and writing Mrs. 
Winnington-Bates’ letters; but what she 
was engaged for principally, she sometimes 
thought, was to act as a sort of spiritual 
punching bag for her employer. Today 
that lady had been exceptionally trying. 
Her son, cn the other hand, who had re- 
cently returned to his home after an un- 
successful attempt to learn poultry farming 
in Sussex and was lounging about it, with 
little to occupy him, had shown himself, in 
his few moments of opportunity, more than 
usually gallant. What life needed to make 
it a trifle easier, Kay felt, was for Mrs 
Bates to admire her a little more and for 
Claude Bates to admire her a little less. 

“IT remember him at school,” said Mr. 
Braddock. ‘‘A worm.” 

“Was he at school with you?” 

“Yes. Younger than me. A beastly little 
kid who stuffed himself with food and 
frousted over fires and shirked games. I 
remember Sam Shotter licking him once for 
stealing jam sandwiches at the school shop. 
By the way, Sam’s coming over here. I had 
a letter from him.” 

“Is he? And who is he? You've never 
mentioned his name before.” 

“Haven't I told you about old Sam 
Shotter?” asked Mr. Braddock, surprised. 

“Never. But he sounds wonderfully at- 
tractive. Anyone who licked Claude Bates 
must have a lot of good in him.” 

“He was at school with me.” 

“What a lot of people seem to have been 
at school with you!” 

“Well, there were about six hundred fel- 
lows at Wrykyn, you know. Sam and I 
shared astudy. Now there isa chap I envy. 
He’s knocked about all over the world, hav- 
ing all sorts of fun. America one day, Aus- 
tralia the next, Africa the day after.” 

“Quick mover,” said Kay. 

“The jast I heard from him he was in his 
uncle’s office in New York, but in this letter 
he says he’s coming over to work at Tilbury 
House.” 

“Tilbury House? Really? I wonder if 
uncle will meet him.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a sound 
move if I gave him a dinner or something 
where he could meet a few of the lads? 
You and your uncle, of course—and if I 
could get hold of old Tilbury.” 

“Do you know Lord Tilbury?” 

“Oh, yes; I play bridge with him some- 
times at the club. And he took my shooting 
last year.” 

“When does Mr. Shotter arrive?” 
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“T don’t know. He says it’s uncertain. 
You see, he’s coming over on a tramp 
steamer.” 

“A tramp steamer? Why?” 

“Well, it’s the sort of thing he does. 
Sort of thing I'd like to do too.” 

“You?” said Kay, amazed. Willoughby 
Braddock had always seemed to her a man 
to whose well-being the refinements—and 
even the luxuries—of civilization were es- 
sential. One of her earliest recollections was 
of sitting in a tree and hurling juvenile in- 
sults at him, it having come to her ears 
through reliable channels that he habitually 
wore bed socks. ‘What nonsense, Wil- 
loughby! You would hate roughing it.” 

“T wouldn’t;” said Mr. Braddock stoutly. 
“T’'d love a bit of adventure.” 

“Well, why don’t you have it? You've 
got plenty of money. You could be a pirate 
of the Spanish Main if you wanted.” 

Mr. Braddock shook his head wistfully. 

“T can’t get away from Mrs. Lippett.” 

Willoughby Braddock was one of those 
unfortunate bachelors who are doomed to 
live under the thrall of either a housekeeper 
or a valet. His particular cross in life was 
his housekeeper, his servitude being ren- 
dered all the more unescapable by the fact 
that Mrs. Lippett had been his nurse in the 
days of his childhood. There are men who 
can defy a woman. There are men who can 
cope with a faithful old retainer. But if 
there are men who can tackle a faithful old 
female retainer who has frequently smacked 
them with the back of a hairbrush, Wil- 
loughby Braddock was not one of them. 

“She would have a fit or go into a decline 
or something if I tried to break loose.” 

“Poor old Willoughby! Life can be very 
hard, can’t it? By the way, I met my uncle 
outside. He was complaining that you were 
not very chummy.” 

“‘No, was he?” 

“He said you just sat there looking at 
him like a goldfish.” 

“Oh, I say!” said Mr. Braddock re- 
morsefully. “I’m awfully sorry. I mean, 
after he’s been so decent, putting me up 
and everything. I hope you explained to 
him that I was frightfully worried about 
this speech.” 

“Yes, I did. But I don’t see why you 
should be. It’s perfectly simple making a 
speech. Especially at an Old Boys’ dinner, 
where they won’t expect anything very 
much. If I were you, I should just get up 
and teli them one or two funny stories and 
sit down again.” 

“T’ve got one story,”’ said Mr. Braddock 
more hopefully. ‘It’s about an Irishman.” 

“Pat or Mike?” 

“TI thought of calling him Pat. He’s in 
New York and he goes down to the dock and 
he sees a diver coming up out of the water 
in a diving suit, you know—and he thinks 
the fellow —the diver, you understand —has 
walked across the Atlantic and wishes he 
had thought of doing the same himself, so 
as to have saved the fare, don’t you know.” 

“T see. One of those weak-minded Irish- 
men.” 

“Do you think it will amuse them?”’ 
asked Mr. Braddock anxiously. 

“IT should think they would roll off their 
seats.” 

“No, really?”’ He broke off and stretched 
out a hand in alarm. “I say, you weren’t 
thinking of having one of those rock cakes, 
were you?” 

“IT was. But I won’t if you don’t want 
me to. Aren't they good?” 

“Good? My dear old soul,” said Mr. 
Braddock earnestly, “they are Clara’s worst 
effort —absolutely her very worst. I had to 
eat one because she came and stood over 
me and watched me doit. It beats me why 
you don’t sack that girl. She’s a rotten 
cook.” 

“Sack Claire?’’ Kay laughed. “You 
might just as well try to sack her mother.” 

“‘T suppose you’re right.” 

“You can’t sack a Lippett.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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A FEW RECORDS— ~ 
Last year the Olympic tennis matches—men’s and 
women’s, singles and doubles—were won on Keds. 


oe 


Keds were also worn throughout the entire training 
season by the Olympic Soccer Champions—the team 
from Uruguay. 

In the United States itself thirteen National 
tennis championships last season were won on Keds. 

And scores of last year’s basketball and handball 
champions wore Keds in winning their laurels. 


Get him the Shoes 
the World’s Great Athletes 
are wearing! 


At the big athletic champions, with few 
exceptions, are today wearing Keds. 

Last year 13 National Championships 
and four Olympic Tennis Championships 
were won on Keds! The leading cham- 
pions in hand-ball—and scores of high 
school, college and professional basketball 
teams are regularly equipped with these 
famous shoes. 


that every boy is proud to own! 
What’s more, Keds are a big 
economy for parents. They’re built 
to stand the hardest wear boys 
‘ ‘ can give them in vacation time. 
No wonder Keds are the sport shoes The springy Keds soles are 
made of the very toughest kind 
of rubber. The uppers are of canvas—care- 
fully selected for strength and durability. 
A special Feltex innersole is designed to 
absorb perspiration and keep the feet cool. 
Into every Keds shoe is built the very max- 
imum of comfort and long, hard wear! 











For camping, games, hikes, canoe- 
ing, picnics—for every summer out- 
door use— Keds are ideal. 





Just one caution! 
You can’t be sure of getting real 
Keds quality unless you look for 
the name Keds every time you 
buy. For not all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
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One of the many Keds models espe- SS F) 


cially designed for children. Cool and 
comfortable, built for hard wear. 
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, An attractive Keds model 

; with crepe sole, Crepe sole 

. rep» Keds are remarkable for 

oy we their springy lightness, un- 

: we i>: usual ground-grip and 
- PS. Se ae (od long wear. 


















A stuRDY athictic-trim ‘Keds model 
—built for the hardest sports and 
vacation use. Athletic-trima come in 
lace-to-toe and lace-to~inate p styles- 

and with black, brown or gray trim. 






Only the United States Rubber Company 
makes Keds. And every real Keds shoe 
has the name Keds on it. 


You can get Keds in many styies and at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to 84.50-—depend- 
ing on grade, size and style. 

If you want the longest wear your money 
can buy —accept no substitute for Keds! 

Free for Boys and Girls 
The Keds Hand-book of Sports gives all kinds of interesting 
information on games, vps camping, woodcraft, vacation 


suggestions and dozens of other interesting — Sent free 
if you address Dept. A-40, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 









Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


CG They are Not Keds uNLEss the 
NAME Keds is on the shoe 
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Your Ford asks no favors of the road— 








—and no favors of any other car it meets or 
passes. 





No favors of any kind, except one: 
—QOil as good as the car. 


A glazed brake lining will make any Ford 
stutter as it comes to a stop. 





A glazed low-speed lining will make any Ford 
stutter and vibrate when getting under way. 








A glazed reverse lining will make any Ford 
stutter and grab when reversing. 


Texaco Motor Oil Ford prevents glazing if 
it has not begun, and stops it in three minutes 
if it is already in evidence. 
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True Texaco color—clean, clear, golden— 
and the right oil for your Ford engine as well 
as for your Ford transmission. 


Splashes thoroughly on the first turnover, 
and has no hard-carbon-forming tendency at 
all. It contains no animal oils or vegetable oils 
or soaps. 


Measured from the dealer’s special pump 
tank into your Ford crank-case—or sold in 
five-gallon and one-gallon cans. 


Besides Texaco Motor Oil Ford, Texaco Motor Oil is 
available everywhere in all grades for all cars—light, 

. This special apparatus, called the 
medium, heavy, extra-heavy and super-heavy—always “ Decelerometer”’ was devised by the 
that same clean, clear, golden 2 The Texaco os picture of the ction of an automobile 
sign identifies the place to st or oil and for Texaco when the brakes were applied. 

€ i e P 7 momentary application of the brake 
Gasoline, the voiatile gas. causes a pendulum to move forward— 
the release swings it back. A pencil 
traces this motion on a moving sheet 
of paper. During “stuttering” the 
line traced by the pencil looks like a 
cross-cut saw with ragged irregular 
teeth. When no “stuttering” occurs 
this line is smooth. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products RS neat 








A STUTTER PICTURE WITH ORDINARY O11 
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“That, my dear, is the secret 


Her rugs did not always look so beautiful, wor were they so easily kept clean. And 


the memory of her early days returns, as ske counselsAhis young housekeeper-to-be. 
She tells her what she learned, after years of toil—how easy it is to keep rugs beaten 
and swept, with a Hoover. “And that, pty dear, is the secret of their beauty.” For well 
she knows, from long experience, that rugs need heating to dislodge the embedded 
sharp-edged dirt which cuts rug nap. (You, too, ¢av prove this’. . .) She tells her the 
easy way to do her “dusting,” with the remarkable dusting ols provided with The 
Hoover. And as they talk together, of the future, she wonders what this girl’s lot will 
be. Will she find a Hoover in/the new homé—a wedding gift? Surely no one could 
vive her a greater aid to happiness than this complete home-cleaning servant. And 
nothing would be easier fo buy. For ary Authorized Hoover Dealer will deliver 
Che Hoover, complete with dusting tools, for only $6.25 down. 


The HOOVER 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


PROVE RUGS NEED BEATING: Turn over a corner of 

a rug; with the handle of an ordinary table-knife, or something 

of pase weight, give the under or warp side 15 to 25 sharp taps 
and watch the dirt dance out from the nap depths onto a piece of 
paper. Feel the destructive character of this grit. This is the dirt 
your present cleaning methods have missed, and that beating has 
dislodged. Correct use of The Hoover causes this emibedded dirt to 
be vibrated to the surface by the rapid, gentle beating of the Hoover 
brush, as powerful suction lifts the rug from the floor and draws 

all the beaten-out, swept-up dirt into the dust-tight bag 


THE HOOVER COMPANY NORTH CANTON, OHIO + The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners * The Hoower is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

“No, I see what you mean. I wish she 
wasn’t so dashed familiar with a fellow, 
though.” 

‘Well, she has known you almost as long 
as I have. Mrs. Lippett has always been a 
sort of mother to you, so I suppose Claire 
regards herself as a sort of sister.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose it can’t be helped,” said 
Mr. Braddock bravely. He glanced at his 
watch. “Ought to be going and dressing. 
I'll find you out here before I leave?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, I'll be pushing along. I say, you 
do think that story about the Irishman is 
all right?”’ 

“Best thing I ever heard,” said Kay 
loyally. 

For some minutes after he had left her 
she sat back in her chair with her eyes 
closed, relaxing in the evening stillness of 
this pleasant garden. 

“Finished with the tea, Miss Kay?” 

Kay opened her eyes. A solid little figure 
in a print dress was standing at her side. A 
jaunty maid’s cap surmounted this person’s 
tow-colored hair. She had a perky nose and 
a wide, friendly mouth, and she beamed 
upon Kay devotedly. 

“Brought you these,” she said, dropping 
a rug, two cushions and a footstool, beneath 
the burden of which she had been stagger- 
ing across the lawn like a small pack mule. 
‘*Make you nice and comfortable, and then 
you can get a nice nap. I can see you're all 
tired out.” 

“That's awfully good of you, Claire. But 
you shouldn't have bothered.” 

Claire Lippett, daughter of Willoughby 
Braddock’s autocratic housekeeper, and 
cook and maid of all work at San Rafael, 
was a survivor of the Midways epoch., She 
had entered the Derrick household at the 
age of twelve, her duties at that time being 
vague and leaving her plenty of leisure for 
surreptitious bird’s-nesting with Kay, then 
thirteen. On her eighteenth birthday she 
had been promoted to the post of Kay’s 
personal maid, and from that moment may 
be said formally to have taken charge. The 
Lippett motto was Fidelity, and not even 
the famous financial crash had been able to 
dislodge this worthy daughter of the clan. 
Resolutely following Kay into exile, she had 
become, as stated, Mr. Wrenn’s cook. And, 
as Mr. Braddock had justly remarked, a 
very bad cook too. 

“You oughtn’t to go getting yourself all 
tired, Miss Kay. You ought to be sitting at 
your ease.”’ 

“Well, so I am,” said Kay. 

There were times when, like Mr. Brad- 
dock, she found the Lippett protectiveness 
a little cloying. She was a high-spirited 
girl and wanted to face the world with a 
defiant ‘Who cares?’’ And it was not easy 
to do this with Claire coddling her all the 
time as if she were a fragile and sensitive 
plant. Resistance, however, was useless. 
Nobody had ever yet succeeded in curbing 
the motherly spirit of the Lippetts, and 
probably nobody ever would. 

“Mean ter say,’’ explained Claire, ad- 
justing the footstool, “‘you ought not to be 
soiling your hands with work, that’s what I 
mean. It’s a shame you should be hav- 
ing to ——”’ 

She stopped abruptly. She had picked 
up the tea tray and made a wounding dis- 
covery. 

“You haven’t touched my rock caxes,” 
she said in a voice in which reproach and 
disappointment were nicely blended. ‘And 
I made them for you special.” 

“T didn’t want to spoil my dinner,” said 
Kay hastily. Claire was a temperamental 
girl, quick to resent slurs on her handiwork. 
‘I’m sure you’ve got something nice.” 

Claire considered the point. 

“Well, yes and no,” she said. “If you’re 
thinking of the pudding, I’m afraid that’s 
off. The kitten fell into the custard.” 

“No!” 

“She did. And when I'd fished her out 
there wasn’t hardly any left. -Seemed to 
have soaked it into her like as if she was a 
sponge. Still, there 'ud be enough for you 
if Mr. Wrenn didn’t want any.” 


“No, it doesn’t matter, thanks,”’ said 
Kay earnestly. 

“Well, I’m trying a new soup, which'll 
sort of make up for it. It’s one I read in a 
book. It’s called pottage ar lar princess, 
You're sure you won’t have one of these 
rock cakes, Miss Kay? Put strength into 
you.” 

“No, thanks, really.” 

“Right-ho; just as you say.” 

Miss Lippett crossed the lawn and dis- 
appeared, and a soothing peace fell upon 
the garden. A few minutes later, however, 
just as Kay’s head was beginning to nod, 
from an upper window there suddenly 
blared forth on the still air a loud and rau- 
cous voice, suggestive of costermongers 
advertising their Brussels sprouts or those 
who call the cattle home across the Sands of 
Dee. 

“T am reminded by a remark of our 
worthy president,” roared the voice, “of a 
little story which may be new to some of 
you present here tonight. It seems that a 
certain Irishman had gone down to New 
York—I mean, he was in New York and 
had gone down to the docks—and while 
there—while there ——” 

The voice trailed off. Apparently the 
lungs were willing but the memory was 
weak. Presently it broke out in another 
place. 

“For the school, gentlemen, our dear old 
school, occupies a place in our hates—a 
place in our hearts—in the hearts of all of 
us—in all our hearts—in our hearts, gentle- 
men, which nothing else can fill. It forms, 
if I may put it that way, Mr. President and 
gentlemen—forms—forms—forms a link 
that links the generations. Whether we are 
fifty years old or forty or thirty or twenty, 
we are none the less all of us contempo- 
raries. And why? Because, gentlemen, we 
are all—er—linked by that link.” 

“Jolly good!” murmured Kay, im- 
pressed. 

“That is why, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, though I am glad, delighted, pleased, 
happy and—er—overjoyed to see so many 
of you responding to the annual call of our 
dear old school, I am not surprised,” 

From the kitchen door, a small knife in 
one hand and a half-peeled onion in the 
other, there emerged the stocky figure of 
Claire Lippett. She gazed up at the win- 
dow wrathfully. 

“Hil” 

“No, not surprised.” 

“e Hi ht 

“And talking of being surprised, I am 
reminded of a little story which may be 
new to some of you present here tonight. 
It seems that a certain Irishman ——” 

From the days when their ancestresses 
had helped the menfolk of the tribe to 
make marauding Danes wish that they had 
stayed in Denmark, the female members of 
Claire Lippett’s family had always been 
women of action. Having said “Hi!” 
twice, their twentieth-century descendant 
seemed to consider that she had done all 
that could reasonably be expected of her in 
the way of words. With a graceful swing of 
her right arm, she sent the onion shooting 
upward. And such was the never-failing 
efficiency of this masterly girl that it 
whizzed in through the open window, from 
which, after a brief interval, there appeared, 
leaning out, the dress-shirted and white- 
tied upper portion of Mr. Willoughby 
Braddock. He was rubbing his ear. 

“Be quiet, can’t you?” said Miss Lippett. 

Mr. Braddock gazed austerely into the 
depths. Except that the positions of the 
characters were inverted and the tone of 
the dialogue somewhat different, it might 
have been the big scene out of Romeo and 
Juliet. 

“What did you say?” 

“T said be quiet. Miss Kay wants to get 
a bit of sleep. How can she get a bit of 
sleep with that row going on?” 

“Clara!” said Mr. Braddock porten- 
tously. 

“Claire,” corrected the girl coldly, in- 
sisting on a point for which she had had to 
fight all her life. 

Mr. Braddock gulped. 
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“I shall—er—I shall speak to your 
mother,” he said, 

It was a futile threat, and Claire signified 
as much by jerking her shoulder in a scorn- 
ful and derogatory manner before stumping 
back to the house with all the honors of 
war. She knew—and Mr. Braddock knew 
that she knew—that complaints respecting 
her favorite daughter would be coldly re- 
ceived by Mrs. Lippett. 

Mr. Braddock withdrew from the win- 
dow, and presently appeared in the garden, 
beautifully arrayed. 

“Why, Willoughby,” said Kay admir- 
ingly, “you look wonderful!” 

The kindly compliment did much to 
soothe Mr. Braddock’s wounded feelings. 

“No, really?” he said; and felt, as he 
had so often felt before, that Kay was a 
girl in a million, and that if only the very 
idea of matrimony did not scare a fellow so 
confoundedly, a fellow might very well take 
a chance and see what would happen if he 
asked her to marry him. 

“And the speech sounded fine.” 

“Really? You know, I got a sudden fear 
that my voice might not carry.” 

“It carries,” Kay assured him. 

The clouds which her compliments had 
chased from Mr. Braddock’s brow gathered 
again. 

“T say, Kay, you know, you really ought 
to do something about that girl Clara. 
She's impossible. I mean, throwing onions 
at a fellow.” 

“You mustn’t mind. Don’t worry about 
her; it'll make you forget your speech. 
How long are you supposed to talk?” 

“About ten minutes, I imagine. You 
know, this is going to just about kill me.” 

“What you must do is drink lots and lots 
of champagne.” 

“But it makes me spotty.” 

“Well, be spotty. I shan t mind.” 

Mr. Braddock considered. 

“T will,” he said. “It’s a very good idea. 
Well, I suppose I ought to be going.” 

“You've got your key? That's right. 
You won't be back till pretty late, of course. 
I'll go and tell Claire not to bolt the door.” 

When Kay reached the kitchen she 
found that her faithful follower had stepped 
out of the pages of Romeo and Juliet into 
those of Macbeth. She was bending over a 
caldron, dropping things into it. The kit- 
ten, now comparatively dry and de- 
custarded, eyed her with bright interest 
from a shelf on the dresser. 

“This is the new soup, Miss Kay,” she 
announced with modest pride. 

“It smells fine,” said Kay, wincing 
slightly as a painful aroma of burning smote 
her nostrils. “I say, Claire, I wish you 
wouldn't throw onions at Mr. Braddock.” 

“TI went up and got it back,” Claire 
reassured her, “It’s in the soup now.” 

“You'll be in the soup if you do that sort 
of thing. What,” asked Kay virtuously, 
“will the neighbors say?” 

“There aren't any neighbors,” Claire 
pointed out. A wistful look came into her 
perky face. “I wish someone would hurry 
up and move into Mon Ree-poss,”’ she said. 
“IT don’t like not having next-doors. Gets 
lonely for a girl all day with no one to 
talk to.” 

“Well, when you talk to Mr. Braddock, 
don’t do it at the top of your voice, Please 
understand I don’t like it.” 

“Now,” said Claire simply, ‘you're cross 
with me.” And without further preamble 
she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

It was this sensitiveness of hers that 
made it so difficult for the young chatelaine 
of San Rafael to deal with the domestic 
staff. Kay was a warm-hearted girl, anda 
warm-hearted girl can never be completely 
at her ease when she is making cooks cry. 
It took ten minutes of sedulous petting to 
restore the emotional Miss Lippett to her 
usual cheerfulness. 

“T’ll never raise my voice so much as 
above a whisper to the man,’’ she announced 
remorsefully at the end of that period. 
“ All the same ——” 

Kay had no desire to reopen the Brad- 
dock argument. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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Give the old car a coat or two of 
Effecto Auto Enamel and then stand 
off and smile! You'll be agreeably 
surprised to see the transformation 
you have brought about with a few 
dollars’ worth of Effecto and a little 
pleasant work. 

Effecto flows off the brush like 
cream. It is self-leveling and dries 
in twenty-four hours, without runs, 
And what is 
even more interesting, it holds its 
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full lustrous gloss longer than the 
paint on most new cars. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or pol- 
ish, butthe origina/automobile enamel 
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eight live enamel colors, Finishing 
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dealers everywhere. 


Free Quarter Pint Can of 
Black Effecto Enamei 


Send a dime to cover packing and matling 
cost and we will send you a quarter pint 
of Black Effecto Enamel which you can 
try out on a fender or wheel, 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of 
Local Dealers Sent on Request 


If you wish a professional finishing job, 
your automobile painter can secure the 
very best results with one of the several 
Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 


Prarr & Lampert-Ine, 
145 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 91 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 77) 

“That’s all right, Claire. What I really 
came to say was—don’t put the chain up 
on the front door tonight, because Mr. 
Braddock is sure to be late. But he will 
come in quite quietly and won’t disturb 
you.” 

“He'd better not,” said Miss Lippett 
grimly. “I’ve got a revolver.” 

““A revolver!” 

“Ah!’’ Claire bent darkly over her cal- 
dron. “You never know when there won’t 
be burglars in these low parts. The girl 
at Pontresina down the road was telling me 
they’d had a couple of milk cans sneaked 
off their doorstep only yesterday. And I’ll 
tell you another thing, Miss Kay. It’s my 
belief there’s been people breaking into 
Mon Ree-poss.”’ 

“What would they do that for? It’s 
empty.” 

“It wasn’t empty last night. I was 
looking out of the window with one of my 
noo-ralgic headaches—must have been 
between two and three in the morning— 
and there was mysterious lights going up 
and down the staircase.”’ 

“You imagined it.” 

“Begging your pardon, Miss Kay, I did 
not imagine it. There they were, as plain 
as plain. Might have been one of these 
electric torches the criminal classes use. If 
you want to know what I think, Miss Kay, 
that Mon Ree-poss is what I call a house of 
mystery, and I shan’t be sorry when some- 
body respectable comes and takes it. The 
way it is now, we’re just as likely as not to 
wake up and find ourselves all murdered in 
our beds.” 

“You mustn’t be so nervous.” 

“Nervous?”’ replied Claire indignantly. 
“Nervous? Take more than a burglar to 
make me nervous. All I’m saying is, I’m 
prepared.” 

“Well, don’t goshooting Mr. Braddock.” 

“That,” said Miss Lippett, declining to 
commit herself, “is as may be.”’ 


mr 


OME five hours after Willoughby Brad- 

dock’s departure from San Rafael, a 
young man came up Villiers Street, and 
turning into the Strand, began to stroll 
slowly eastward. The Strand, it being the 
hour when the theaters had begun to empty 
themselves, was a roaring torrent of hu- 
manity and vehicles; and he looked upon 
the bustling scene with the affectionate 
eye of one who finds the turmoil of London 
novel and attractive. He was a nice- 
looking young man, but what was most 
immediately noticeable about him was his 
extraordinary shabbiness. Both his shoes 
were split across the toe; his hands were in 
the pockets of a stained and weather- 
beaten pair of blue trousers; and he gazed 
about him from under the brim of a soft 
hat which could have been worn without 
exciting comment by any scarecrow. 

So striking was his appearance that two 
exquisites, emerging from the Savoy Hotel 
and pausing on the pavement to wait for a 
vacant taxi, eyed him with pained disap- 
proval as he approached, and then, starting, 
stared in amazement. 

“Good Lord!” said the first exquisite. 

“Good heavens!’’ said the second. 

“See who that is?” 

“S. P. Shotter! Used to be in the School 
House.” 

“Captain of football my last year.” 

“But, I say, it can’t be! Dressed like 
that, I mean.”’ 

“he 

“Good heavens!” 

“Good Lord!” 

These two were men who had, in the mat- 
ter of costume, a high standard. Them- 
selves snappy and conscientious dressers, 
they judged their fellows hardly. Yet even 
an indulgent critic would have found it 
difficult not to shake his head over the 
spectacle presented by Sam Shotter as he 
walked the Strand that night. 

The fact is, it is not easy for a young man 
of adventurous and inquisitive disposition 
to remain dapper throughout a voyage on a 
tramp steamer. The Araminta, which had 
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arrived at Millwall Dock that afternoon, 
had taken fourteen days to cross the Atlan- 
tic, and during those fourteen days Sam 
had entered rather fully into the many- 
sided life of the ship. He had spent much 
time in an oily engine room; he had helped 
the bos’n with a job of painting; he had 
accompanied the chief engineer on his ram- 
bles through the coal bunkers; and on more 
than one occasion had endeared himself to 
languid firemen by taking their shovels and 
doing a little amateur stoking. One cannot 
do these things and be foppish. 

Nevertheless, it would have surprised him 
greatly had he known that his appearance 
was being adversely criticized, for he was in 
that happy frame of mind when men forget 
they have an appearance. He had dined 
well, having as his guest his old friend Hash 
Todhunter. He had seen a motion picture 
of squashy sex appeal. And now, having 
put Hash on an eastbound tram, he was 
filled with that pleasant sense of well-being 
and content which comes on those rare 
occasions when the world is just about right. 
So far from being abashed by the shabbi- 
ness of his exterior, Sam found himself 
experiencing, as he strolled along the Strand, 
a gratifying illusion of having bought the 
place. He felt like the young squire re- 
turned from his travels and revisiting the 
old village. 

Nor, though he was by nature a gregarious 
young man and fond of human society, did 
the fact that he was alone depress him. 
Much as he liked Hash Todhunter, he had 
not been sorry to part from him, Usually 
an entertaining companion, Hash had been 
a little tedious tonight, owing to a tendency 
to confine the conversation to the subject 
of a dog belonging to a publican friend of 
his which was running in a whippet race at 
Hackney Marshes next morning. Hash 
had, it seemed, betted his entire savings on 
this animal, and not content with this, had 
pestered Sam to lend him all his remaining 
cash to add to the investment. And though 
Sam had found no difficulty in remaining 
firm, it is always a bore to have to keep say- 
ing no. 

The twe exquisites looked at each other 
apprehensively. 

“Shift ho, before he touches us, what?” 
said the first. 

“Shift absolutely ho,” agreed the second. 

It was too late. The companion of their 
boyhood had come up, and after starting to 
pass had paused, peering at them from 
under that dreadful hat, which seemed to 
cut them like a knife, in the manner of one 
trying to identify half-remembered faces. 

“Bates and Tresidder!"’ he exclaimed at 
length. ‘By Jove!” 

“Hullo,” said the first exquisite. 

“Hullo!” said the second. 

“Well, well!” said Sam. 

There followed one of those awkward 
silences which so often occur at these meet- 
ings of old schoolmates. The two exquisites 
were wondering dismally when the inevita- 
ble touch would come, and Sam had just 
recollected that these were two blighters 
whom, when in statu pupillari, he had par- 
ticularly disliked. Nevertheless, etiquette 
demanded that a certain modicum of con- 
versation be made. 

“What have you been doing with your- 
selves?” asked Sam. “You look very 
festive.” 

“Been dining,” said the first exquisite. 

“Old Wrykynian dinner,” said the second. 

“Oh, yes, of course. It always was at this 
time of year, wasn’t it? Lots of the lads 
there, I suppose?’”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Good dinner?” 

“Goodish,”’ said the first exquisite, 

“Not baddish,” said the second. 

“Rotten speeches, though.” 

“ Awful!” 

“‘Can’t think where they dig these blokes 
up.” 

“e No.” 

“That man Braddock.” 

“Frightful.” 

“Don’t tell me the old Bradder actually 
made a speech!”’ said Sam, pleased. ‘‘ Was 
he very bad?” 
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“Worst of the lot.” 
“ Absolutely !”” 
“That story about the Irishman.” 
“Foul!” 

“And all that rot about the dear old 
school.” 

“‘Ghastly!”’ 

“Tf you ask me,” said the first exquisite 
severely, ‘‘my opinion is that he was as 
tight as an owl.” 

“Stewed to the eyebrows,” said the 
second. 

“T watched him during dinner and he was 
mopping up the stuff like a vacuum cleaner.” 

There was a silence. 

“Well,”’ said the first exquisite uncom- 
fortably, “‘we must be pushing on.”’ 

“Dashing off,” said the second exquisite, 

“Got to go to supper at the Angry 
Cheese.” 

“The where?” asked Sam. 

“Angry Cheese. New night club in 
Panton Street. See you sometime, what?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sam. 

Another silence was about to congeal, 
when a taxi crawled up and the two ex- 
quisites leaped joyfully in. 

“Awful, a fellow going right under like 
that,” said the first. 

“Ghastly,”’ said the second. 
“Lucky we got away.” 
“e Yes.”’ 


“He was shaping for a touch,” said the | 


first exquisite. 

“Trembling on his lips,” said the second. 

Sam walked on. Although the Messrs. 
Bates and Tresidder had never been favo- 
rites of his, they belonged to what Mr. Brad- 
dock would have called—and, indeed, had 
called no fewer than eleven times in his 
speech that night—the dear old school; 
and the meeting with them had left him 
pleasantly stimulated. The feeling of being 
a seignior revisiting his estates after long 
absence grew as he threaded his way 
through the crowd. He eyed the passers-by 
in a jolly, Laughing Cavalier sort of way, 
wishing he knew them well enough to slap 
them on the back. And when he reached 
the corner of Wellington Street and came 
upon a disheveled vocalist singing mourn- 
fully in the gutter, he could not but feel it 
a personal affront that this sort of thing 
should be going on in his domain. He was 
conscious of a sensation of being individ- 
ually responsible for this poor fellow’s re- 
duced condition, and the situation seemed 
to him to call for largess. 

On setting out that night Sam had di- 
vided his money into two portions. His 
baggage, together with his letter of credit, 
had preceded him across the ocean on the 
Mauretania; and as it might be a day or 
so before he could establish connection with 
it, he had prudently placed the bulk of his 
ready money in his note case, earmarking 
it for the purchase of new clothes and other 
necessaries on the morrow so that he might 
be enabled to pay his first visit to Tilbury 
House in becoming state. The remainder, 
sufficient for the evening’s festivities, he 
had put in his trousers pockets. 

It was into his right trousers pocket 
therefore that he now groped. His fingers 
closed on a half crown. He promptly 
dropped it. He was feeling seigniorial, but 
not so seigniorial as that. Something more 
in the nature of a couple of coppers was 
what he was looking for, and it surprised 
him to find that except for the half crown 
the pocket appeared to be empty. He ex- 
plored the other pocket. That was empty 
too. 

The explanation was, of course, that the 
life of pleasure comes high. You cannot 
go stuffing yourself and a voracious sea 
cook at restaurants, taking busses and 
Underground trains all over the place, and 
finally winding up at a motion-picture pal- 











ace, without cutting into your capital. Sam | 


was reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that the half crown was his only remaining 
spare coin. He was, accordingly, about to 
abandon the idea of largess and move on, 
when the vocalist, having worked his way 
through You're the Sort of a Girl That 
Men Forget, began to sing that other popu- 
lar ballad entitled Sailors Don’t Care. And 
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Common Sense 


AND 


My Purchasing Agent 


“My purchasing agent buys the printing and record 
forms we use. When we get low, he re-orders; and natu- 
rally he buys at as low a price as possible. Those are my 
instructions. If we’ve made mistakes by that method, 
it's my fault, not his; lie does his job conscientiously. 


We Were Wrong 

“We have made a mistake. I discovered it one day when 
the purchasing agent asked me to see a man. He showed 
me that the forms and systems we’ ve used since father 
started the business are badly out of date. We’ ve let the 
inertia of tradition, and the fetish of ‘lowest price’ keep 
out real improvement. 

“This man showed me stock forms which would save 
more clerical work and expense than any ‘lowest price’ 
deal we ever made. He asked me if I allowed a job 
printer to design my advertising and I laughed at him. 
‘Then why let him do a job like this that specialists 
ought to do?’ I asked myself, why? 


A Printing Specialist 

“He said, ‘We're a one price house. We base the price 
on costs; we know costs. This kind of printing is the 
only kind we do—record forms, ledger leaves, etc. 
We're specialists.’ 

“That struck me favorably; it’s the way I do business 
myself. I take some pride in believing that nobody can 
make goods of the same quality and finish as mine, and 
sei! "em for less than I do. 


Glad We Changed 

“After a conference with my office manager and pur- 
chasing agent we decided to give this company our busi- 
ness. Here’s what we find: Every order is well wrapped; 
contents are neatly labeled; the count is accurate—we 
pay for exactly what we get; no guessing. 

“The punching is accurate; the crimping makes our 
record leaves lie flat-—easy to write on; the paper stock 
fits the job it’s meant for. That's important; we and the 
printer had been ‘guessing’ a good deal. Sometimes the 
paper was too good for unimportant transient uses; 
sometimes it wasn’t good enough for a lot of handling. 
Too many of our forms were of odd size and would not 
fit standard binders, either in size or punching. 


Getting Goed Ideas Too 


“We're satisfied now —the bookkeepers, order clerks, 
shipping clerks—all who use the forms—are delighted. 
Baker-Vawter has made good; I’m getting new ideas 
from them all the time. And the purchasing agent— 
he's happy too; I've taken one load off his mind.” 


The above statement came to us second-hand, 
from one of our customers, It is a typical case. 


Bankers, wholesalers, manufacturers, retailers, hotels 
and clubs can profitably use specialists like Baker- 
Vawter Company in devising and printing their record 
forms. We are constantly lowering office costs; elim- 
inating waste of material by standardizing sizes; sav- 
ing time and clerical effort thru better methods and 
well made equipment. 


Our manufacturing plants are located at Holyoke, 
Benton Harbor, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
Our salesmen cover the country and sell direct from 
these factories to you. 


Drop us a line at our General Offices, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. Maybe we can help you. 
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it was no doubt the desire to refute the slur 

implied in these words on the great brother- 

hood of which he was an amateur member 
that decided Sam to be lavish. 

The half crown changed hands. 

Sam resumed his walk. At a quarter-past 
| eleven at night there is little to amuse and 
| interest the stroller east of Wellington 
| Street, so he now crossed the road and 
| turned westward. And he had not been 
| walking more than a few paces when he 
| found himself looking into the brightly 
| lighted window of a small restaurant that 
| appeared to specialize in shellfish. The slab 
| beyond the glass was paved with the most 
| insinuating oysters. Overcome with emo- 
tion, Sam stopped in his tracks. 

There is something about the oyster, nes- 
tling in its shell, which in the hours that 
come when the theaters are closed and Lon- 
don is beginning to give itself up to noc- 
turnal revelry stirs right-thinking men like 
a bugte. There swept over Sam a sudden 
gnawing desire for nourishment. Oysters 
with brown bread and a little stout were, 
he perceived, just what this delightful eve- 
ning demanded by way of a fitting climax. 
He pulled out his note case. Even if it 
meant an inferior suit next morning, one 
| of those treasury notes which lay there 
| must be broken into here and now. 

It seemed to Sam, looking back later at 
this moment, that at the very first touch 
the note case had struck him as being re- 
markably thin. It appeared to have lost 
its old jolly plumpness, as if some wasting 
fever had struck it. Indeed, it gave the 
impression, when he opened it, of being 
absolutely empty. 

It was not absolutely empty. It is true 
that none of the treasury notes remained, 
but there was something inside—a dirty 
piece of paper on which were words written 
in pencil. He read them by the light that 
poured from the restaurant window: 





“Dear Sam; You will doubtless be sur- 
prised, Sam, to learn that I have borowed 
your money. Dear Sam, I will send it back 
tomorow A.M. prompt. Nothing can beat 
that wipet, Sam, so I have borowed your 
money. 

“Trusting this finds you in the pink, 

“Yrs. Obedtly, 
“C. TODHUNTER.” 


Sam stood staring at this polished com- 
| munication with sagging jaw. For an in- 
stant it had a certain obscurity, the word 
“wipet"’ puzzling him particularly. 

Then; unlike the missing money, it all 
came back to him. 

The rush of traffic was diminishing now, 
and the roar of a few minutes back had be- 
come a mere rumble. It was almost as if 
London, sympathizing with his sorrow, had 
delicately hushed its giant voice. To such 
an extent, in fact, was its voice hushed that 
that of the Wellington Street vocalist was 
once more plainly audible, and there was 
in what he was singing a poignant truth 
which had not impressed itself upon Sam 
| when he had first heard it. 

“Sailors don’t care,’’ chanted the vocal- 
| ist. “Sailors don’t care. It’s something to 
| do with the salt in the blood. Sailors don’t 
| care,”’ 
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HE mental condition of a man who at 
half-past eleven at night suddenly finds 
himself penniless and without shelter in 
the heart of the great city must necessarily 
be forxa while somewhat confused. Sam’s 
first coherent thought was to go back and 
try to recover that half crown from the 
wandering minstrel. After a very brief re- 
flection, however, he dismissed this scheme 
as too visionary for practical considera- 
tion. His acquaintance with the other had 
| been slight, but he had seen enough of him 
| to gather that he was not one of those rare 
spiritual fellows who give half crowns back. 
The minstrel was infirm and old, but many 
years would have to elapse before he be- 
| came senile enough for that. No, some 
solution on quite different lines was re- 
quired; and, thinking deeply, Sam began 
| to move slowly in the direction of Charing 
| Cross. 
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He was as yet far from being hopeless. 
Indeed, his mood at this point might have 
been called optimistic; for he realized that 
if this disaster had been decreed by Fate 
from the beginning of time—and he sup- 
posed it had been, though that palmist had 
made no mention of it—it could hardly 
have happened at a more convenient spot. 
The Old Wrykynian dinner had only just 
broken up, which meant that this portion 
of London must be full of men who had 
been at school with him and would doubt- 
less be delighted to help him out with a 
temporary loan. At any moment now he 
might run into some kindly old school- 
fellow. 

And almost immediately he did. Or, 
rather, the old schoolfellow ran into him. 
He had reached the Vaudeville Theater 
and had paused, debating within himself the 
advisability of crossing the street and seeing 
how the hunting was on the other side, 
when a solid body rammed him in the back. 

“Oh, sorry! Frightfully sorry! I say, 
awfully sorry!” 

It was a voice which had been absent 
from Sam’s life for some years, but he rec- 
ognized it almost before he had recovered 
his balance. He wheeled joyfully round on 
the stout and red-faced young man who 
was with some difficulty retrieving his hat 
from the gutter. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but you are ex- 
traordinarily like a man I used to know 
named J. W. Braddock.” 

“T am J. W. Braddock.” 

“Ah,” said Sam, “‘that accounts for the 
resemblance.” 

He contemplated his erstwhile study 
companion with affection. He would have 
been glad at any time to meet the old Brad- 
der, but he was particularly glad to meet 
him now. As Mr. Braddock himself might 
have put it, he was glad, delighted, pleased, 
happy and overjoyed. Willoughby Brad- 
dock, bearing out the words of the two ex- 
quisites, was obviously in a somewhat vi- 
nous condition, but Sam was no Puritan 
and was not offended by this. The thing 
about Mr. Braddock that impressed itself 
upon him to the exclusion of all else was the 
fact that he looked remarkably rich. He 
had that air, than which there is none more 
delightful, of being the sort of man who 
would lend a fellow a fiver without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Willoughby Braddock had secured his 
hat, and he now replaced it in a sketchy 
fashion on his head. His face was flushed, 
and his eyes, always slightly prominent, 
seemed to protrude like those of a snail 
and an extremely inebriated snail at that. 

“‘Imarraspeesh,”’ he said. 

“IT beg your pardon?” said Sam. 

“T made a speesh.”” 

“Yes, so I heard.” 

“You heard my speesh?”’ 

“IT heard that you had made one.” 

“How did you hear my speesh?”’ said 
Mr. Braddock, plainly mystified. ‘You 
weren't at the dinner.” 

“No, but ——” 

“You couldn’t have been at the dinner,” 
proceeded Mr. Braddock, reasoning closely, 
“because evening dress was obliggery and 
you aren’t obliggery. I'll tell you what— 
between you and me, I don’t know who the 
deuce you are.” 

“You don’t know me?” 

“No, I don’t know you.” 

“Pull yourself together, Bradder. 
Sam Shotter.” 

“Sham Sotter?” 

“If you prefer it that way, certainly. I’ve 
always pronounced it Sam Shotter myself.” 

“Sam Shotter?” 

“That’s right.” 

Mr. Braddock eyed him narrowly. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’ll tell you some- 
thing—something that'll interest you— 
something that’l! interest you very much. 
You’re Sam Shotter.” 

“That's it.” 

““We were at school together.” 

“We were.” 

“The dear old school.” 

“Exactly.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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INDEPENDENT 











That competition may be kept strenuously alive in 
the second largest industry of this great nation, the 
outstanding oil men who deal in uncontrolled prod- 
ucts, have adopted this emblem as the mark of their 
sure independence. 


And that means a great deal to you. 


A nation-wide movement, backed by men who have 
been forward-movers in the oil industry, whose re- 
sources run into the unnumbered millions. 

And this “winged-triangle”, significant of a spirit 
that is truly American, is the great national trade- 
mark of an independent group of oil men, actively 
engaged in the sale of petroleum products through- 
out the United States. 


The independent oil men have achieved great and 
successful advancements in this important industry. 
And today they are a strong national entity. Their 
position is consolidated—impregnable, because it is 
economically sound and morally right. 

The mark of the Independents is an established 
national emblem. Doubtless you have seen it in 
your own community. If not you will see it soon. 
Truly independent oil men, as yet unaffiliated, will 
be welcomed under this banner, if they keep the faith. 


Look for this sign at home—and on the road. It 


Send for interesting booklet— Independent Oil Men of America, 624 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


By this sign you will know the oil men of 
America who are truly independent 


is your guarantee of independent origin in what you 
buy, and a pledge of fair dealing for the long haul. 


Guarantors of this program include: 


Aero OilCompany, Cheyenne, Wyoming, Apex Motor Fuel Company,Chicago, 
Illinois, Armould’s Oil Company, Hamilton, Illinois, The Bartles-Maguire 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, The Bartles-Minnesota Oil Company, Still- 
water, Minnesota, The Bartles-Scott Oil Company, Willmar, Minnesota, The 
Bartles-Shepherd Oil Company, Waterloo, lowa, The Black Hawk Oil Com- 
pany, Waterloo, lowa, Columbia Oil Company, St. Louis, Missouri, Consumers 
Supply Company, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Crosbie Bros. Oil Company, 
Gibson City, Illinois, R. G. Cunningham Oil Co., Miami, Oklahoma, Dacotah 
Oil Company, Madison, South Dakota, The Dependable Oil & Lubricating Co., 
Marion, Ohio, Diamond Kerosene Company, Carlinville, Illinois, Elmore Oil 
Company, Sycamore, Illinois, H. G. Goodell, Hancock, Michigan, Hansen & 
Jensen Oil Company, Escanaba, Michigan, Independent Motor Fuel Supply, 
Cumberland, Maryland, IndependentOil Company, Horicon, Wisconsin, Inde- 
pendent Oil Company, Paris, Illinois, R. W. James, Brazil, Indiana, Jefferson 
Oil Company, Albert Lea, Minnesota, Kenosha-Lockwood Oil Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, Liberty Oil Company, Waukegan, Illinois, Lindsay- 
McMillan Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, The Long Oil Company, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, Marine Oil Company, Ltd., New Orleans, Louisiana, A.J. & C. D. 
Matheson, Bennettsville, South Carolina, Mercantile Oil Association, W right 
City, Missouri, Merchants Oil Company, Highland, Illinois, C. §. McCornack 
Oil Company, St. Charles, Illinois, Nourse Oil Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Oconomowoc Oil Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, O’Neil Oil & Paint 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, D. B. Pedley & Son, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania Oil Co.of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania Petro- 
leum ProductsCo., Providence, Rhode Island, Purity Oil Company, Springfield, 
Missouri, Quincy Oil, Inc., Quincy Adams, Massachusetts, Southeastern Oil 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Southern Minnesota Oil Company, Fair- 
mont, Minnesota, Thompson Lubricating Company, Tacoma, Washington, 
Vandenberg Bros. Oil Company, Holland, Michigan, WadhamsOilCompany, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Waupun Oil Company, Waupun, Wisconsin, Westland 
Oil Company, Scobey, Montana, Whiting-Riggs Oil Company, Ripon, Wis- 
consin, Wood &Poll, Almond, W isconsin,CornBeltOA Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, Geo. W. Wilkins & Son, Kinderhook, New York. 
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Liquid floor coveri 
applied with a brush — 


~ 


Resists hardest wear 
Easiest to clean 
Waterproof 


< forany floor : 


OVERFLOR is entirely different 
from anything you have ever used. 
le creates a fresh, wholesome surface 
—tite-like in appearance—which is 
easily cleaned. 
it resists the most rugged wear and 
tear, and is seapersneys to water, 
weather, oil, and grease 
Koverflor is supplied in solid colors— 


WooD OR CEMENT 
INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


for any floor—wood or cement—in- 
side or outside. 

It is ideal for porches, cellars, garages, 
factories, stores, industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, steamships, yachts, 
boats, etc. 

Koverflor is economical. It is easily 
applied with a brush. It is sold by 
hardware and paint dealers. 


STANDARD VARNISH WorKS—443 Fourth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH Co, of Ilinois—2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
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GET ACQUAINTED 
with Koverflor 


If your dealer hasn't it in stock, 
send $1.40, for a quart or 75c 
for a pint can. (Pacific Coast 
Points, Quart $1.60; Pint 90c.) 
Sent postpaid. State color de- 
sired: Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, 
Dutch Blue, Dust, Linoleum 
Brown, Mahogany, Green, 
Gray, Russet. 


A practical booklet on Kover- 
flor sent FREE on request. 


S.E.P. 615 
Amount 


Enclosed Color 


Check here for bookler 


Your dealer's 
name... 


OUR RAMS 





Standard Varnish Works 
Products 


are recognized as the world-accepted standards, 
the resu = of more than 50 years of consistent 
quality maintenance. We want you to know 
more about them. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
check below products you want. Enclose 
amount specified. State color where necessary. 


(1 ELASTICA SPAR VARNISH 
The waterproof varnish supreme, unaf- 
fected by hot or cold water; for inside or 
outside use. Half-pint can 50c 
LACQUERETTE — Varnishes and 
stains in one operation. Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, —- Green, 
Quarter- pintcan . e @ we 


Color desired 

KWICKWORK AUTO ENAMEL 

Equally good for porch and garden fur- 
niture, tools, implements, etc. For half- 

pint can: Std. Green, Brewster Green, 

Std. Yellow, Cream, Gray, Tan, 65c; 

Black, 55¢; Red and Dark Blue, 70¢. 
(Pacific Coast Points Add 5 Cents per Can) 


Color desired 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

Intense delight manifested itself in Mr. 
Braddock’s face. He seized Sam’s hand 
and wrung it warmly. 

“How are you, my dear old chap, how 
are you?”’ he cried, ‘Olid Sham Spotter, by 
gad! By Jove! By George! My goodness! 
Fancy that! Well, good-by.” 

And with a beaming smile he suddenly 
swooped across the road and was lost to 
sight. 

The stoutest heart may have its black 
moments. Depression claimed Sam for its 
own. There is no agony ‘like that of the 
man who has intended to borrow money 
and finds that he has postponed the re- 
quest till too late. With bowed shoulders 
he made his way eastward. He turned up 
Charing Cross Road, and thence by way of 
Green Street into Leicester Square. He 
moved listlessly along the lower end of the 
square, and presently, glancing up, per- 
ceived graven upon the wall the words, 
“Panton Street.” 

He halted. The name seemed somehow 
familiar. Then he remembered. The Angry 
Cheese, that haunt of wealth and fashion 


| to which those fellows, Bates and Tresidder, 


had been going, was in Panton Street. 

Hope revived in Sam. An instant be- 
fore, the iron had seemed to have entered 
his soul, but now he squared his shoulder 
and quickened his steps. Good old Bates! 
Splendid old Tresidder! They were the men 
to help him out of this mess. 

He saw clearly now how mistaken can be 
the callow judgments which we form when 
young. As an immature lad at school he 
had looked upon Bates and Tresidder with 
a jaundiced eye. He had summed them up 
in his mind, after the hasty fashion of youth, 
as ticks and blisters. Aye, and even when 
he had encountered them half an hour ago 
after the lapse of years, their true nobility 
had not been made plain to him. It was 
only now, as he padded along Panton Street 
like a leopard on the trail, that he realized 
what excellent fellows they were and how 
fond he was of them. They were great 
chaps—corkers, both of them. 

And when he remembered that with a 
boy’s blindness to his sterling qualities he 
had once given Bates six of the juiciest 
with a walking stick, he burned with re- 
morse and shame. 

It was not difficult to find the Angry 
Cheese. About this newest of London’s 
night clubs there was nothing coy or reti- 
cent. Its doorway stood open to the street, 
and cabs were drawing up in a constant 
stream and discharging fair women and 
well-tailored men. Furthermore, to render 
identification easy for the very dullest, 
there stood on the pavement outside a vast 
commissionaire, brilliantly attired in the 
full-dress uniform of a Czecho-Siovakian 
field marshal and wearing on his head a 
peaked cap circled by a red band, which 
bore in large letters of gold the words 
“Angry Cheese.” 

“Good evening,”’ said Sam, curveting 
buoyantly up to this spectacular person. 
“I want to speak to Mr. Bates.” 

The field marshal eyed him distantly. 
The man, one would have said, was not in 
sympathy with him. Sam could not imag- 
ine why. With the prospect of a loan in 
sight, he himself was liking everybody. 

“Misteroo?” 

“Mr. Bates.” 

“Mr. Yates?” 

“Mr. Bates. Mr. Bates. You know Mr. 
Bates?” said Sam. And such was the stim- 
ulating rhythm of the melody into which 
the unseen orchestra had just burst that he 
very nearly added, “He’s a bear, he’s a 
bear, he’s a bear.” 

“Bates?” 

“Or Tresidder.” 

“Make up your mind,” said the field 
marshal petulantly. 

At this moment, on the opposite side of 
the street, there appeared the figure of Mr. 
Willoughby Braddock, walking with ex- 
traordinary swiftness. His eyes were star- 
ing straight in front of him. He had lost 
his hat, 

“Bradder!” cried Sam, 
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Mr. Braddock looked over his shoulder, 
waved his hand, smiled a smile of piercing 
sweetness and passed rapidly into the night. 

Sam was in a state of indecision similar to 
that of the dog in the celebrated substance- 
and-shadow fable. Should he pursue this 
will-o’-the-wisp, or should he stick to the 
sound conservative policy of touching the 
man on the spot? What would Napoleon 
have done? 

He decided to remain. 

“‘Fellow who was at school with me,” he 
remarked explanatorily. 

“Ho!” said the field marshal, 
like a stuffed sergeant major. 

“And now,” said Sam, “can I see Mr. 
Bates?” 

“You can not.” 

“But he’s in there.” 

“And you're out ’ere,” said the field 
marshal. 

He moved away to assist a young lady of 
gay exterior to alight from a taxicab. And 
as he did so someone spoke from the steps: 

“Ah, there you are!” 

Sam looked up, relieved. Dear old Bates 
was standing in the lighted doorway. 

Of the four persons who made up the 
little group collected about the threshold of 
the Angry Cheese, three now spoke simul- 
taneously, 

Dear old Bates said, “‘This is topping! 
Thought you weren’t coming.” 

The lady said, ‘‘ Awfully sorry I’m late, 
old cork.” 

Sam said, “‘Oh, Bates!” 

He was standing some little space re- 
moved from the main body when he spoke, 
and the words did not register. The lady 
passed on into the building. Bates was pre- 
paring to follow her when Sam spoke 
again. And this time nobody within any 
reasonable radius could have failed to hear 
him. 

“Hi! Bates!” 

“Hey!” said the field marshal, massaging 
his ear with a look of reproach and dislike. 

Bates turned, and as he saw Sam, there 
spread itself over his face the startled look 
of one who, wandering gayly along some 
primrose path, sees gaping before him a 
frightful chasm or a fearful serpent or some 
menacing lion in the undergrowth. In this 
crisis, Claude Bates did not hesitate. With 
a single backward spring—which, if he 
could have remembered it and reproduced 
it later on the dancing floor, would have 
made him the admired of all—he disap- 
peared, leaving Sam staring blankly after 
him. 

A large fat hand, placed in no cordial 
spirit on his shoulder, awoke Sam from his 
reverie. The field marshal was gazing at 
him with a loathing which he now made no 
attempt to conceal. 

“You ‘op it,” said the field marshal. 
“We don’t want none of your sort ’ere.”” 

“But I was at school with him,” stam- 
mered Sam. The thing had been so sudden 
that even now he could not completely 
realize that what practically amounted to 
his own flesh and blood had thrown him 
down cold. 

**At school with ’im too, was you?” said 
the field marshal. ‘The only school you 
was ever at was Borstal. You ’op it, and 
quick. That’s what you do before I call a 
policeman.” 

Inside the night club, Claude Bates, re- 
storing his nervous system with a whisky 
and soda, was relating to his friend Tresid- 
der the tale of his narrow escape. 

“‘ Absolutely lurking on the steps!” said 
Bates. 

“Ghastly!” said Tresidder. 


looking 
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ONDON was very quiet. A stillness had 
fallen upon it, broken only by the rattle 
of an oceasional cab and the footsteps of 
some home-seeking wayfarer. The lamp- 
light shone on glistening streets, on pensive 
policemen, on smoothly prowling cats, and 
on a young man in a shocking suit of clothes 
whose faith in human nature was at zero. 
Sam had now no definite objective. He 
was merely walking aimlessly with the idea 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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A RELIEF FROM THE COMMONPLACE 


Realizing that many people would prefer the distinction and 
exhilaration of an open car if they could find the right kind, 
Franklin presents the new de Causse design. This Touring 
Car has a made-to-order air that sets it apart from ordinary 
open models. It satisfies fully the desire for fineness and 
style among those who delight in action and the open. 


In service, it becomes more than ever the sort of car in 
which you take especial pride and pleasure. For beneath 


its design appeal are not only high power and exceptional 

comfort, but also the Franklin reputation for long life 

and owner satisfaction. Over 75% of all Franklins ever 

built are still in active service, while 62% of last year's 

entire Output went to those who already owned Franklins, 
* * . * * 


Like the six other Series 11 types, this Touring comes ready for 
the road—fully equipped with ef og accessories, spare tire 
and cover—at the catalog price. Only freight and tax are extra, 


FRANKLIN 
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We shall be glad to send you an 
illustrated booklet which fully explains 


the modern idea in house heating. 


Many real estate operators have adopted 
Capitol Boilers and United States Radi- 
ators as standard equipment in their 
community building plans. 


This is good business for the operators 
because a Capitol installation will make 
any residence more saleable. 


It is a splendid thing for the prospective 
home owners because the important 
matter of heating is definitely settled 
on a basis of quality equipment. 


The home with a Capitol will always 
be a preferred home. Any heating con- 
tractor or architect will gladly confirm 
this statement. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


“Pittsburgh ~ 
Kansas City ~ Des Moines ~ =~ Denver ~ Seattle ~ 


Capitol 
Boilers 


BRANCH AND SALES OFFICES 
Boston ~ Soriggfeld. Mass, ~ Portland, Me. ~ Providence, R. 1. ~ Troy, N. Y. ~ *New York ~ Brooklyn ~ Harrison, N. J. ~ Philadelphia ~ Baltimore ~ *Buffalo 


jeveland ~ Columbus ~ Cincinnati ~ Detroit ~ North Chicago —~ South Chicago ~ Milwaukee ~ Indianapolis ~ Louisville ~ St. Paul ~ St. Louis 
Omaha ortland, Ore. Ww 


arehouse stocks carried at all points except those indicated by star. 
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of killing time. He wandered on, and pres- 
ently found that he had passed out of the 
haunts of fashion into a meaner neighbor- 
hood. The buildings had become dingier, 
the aspect of the perambulating cats more 
sinister and blackguardly. He had in fact 
reached the district which, in spite of the 
efforts of its inhabitants to get it called 
Lower Belgravia, is still known as Pimlico. 
And it was near the beginning of Lupus 
Street that he was roused from his medita- 
tions by the sight of a coffee stall. 

It brought him up standing. Once more 
he had suddenly beeome aware of that 
gnawing hunger which had afflicted him 
outside the oyster restaurant. Why he 
should be hungry, seeing that not so many 
hours ago he had consumed an ample din- 
ner, he could not have said. A psychologist, 
had one been present, would have told him 
that the pangs of starvation from which he 
supposed himself to suffer were purely a 
figment of the mind, and that it was merely 
his subconscious self reacting to the sugges- 
tion of food. Sam, however, had positive 
inside information to the contrary; and he 
halted before the coffee stall, staring wolf- 
ishly. 

There was not a large attendance of 
patrons. Three only were present. One 
was a man in a sort of uniform who seemed 
to have been cleaning streets, the two others 
had the appearance of being gentlemen of 
leisure. They were leaning restfully on the 
counter, eating hard-boiled eggs. 

Sam eyed them resentfully. It was just 
this selfish sort of epicureanism, he felt, 
that was the canker which destroyed em- 
pires. And when the man in uniform, 
| wearying of eggs, actually went on to sup- 
plement them with a slice of seedcake, it 
was as if he were watching the orgies that 
preceded the fall of Babylon. With gleam- 
' ing eyes he drew a step closer, and was thus 

| enabled to overhear the conversation of 

these sybarites. 

Like all patrons of coffee stalls, they were 
talking about the royal family, and for a 
brief space it seemed that a perfect har- 
mony was to prevail. Then the man in 
uniform committed himself to the state- 
ment that the Duke of York wore a mus- 
tache, and the gentlemen of leisure united 
to form a solid opposition. 

} ‘"E ain’t got no mustache,” said one. 
. “Cert’n’ly ’e ain’t got no mustache,” 
; 
' 
’ 
} 
| 








said the other. 

“Wot,” inquired the first gentleman of 
leisure, ‘‘made you get that silly idea into 
your ‘ead that ’e’s got a mustache?” 

“°E’s got a smorl clipped mustache,” 
said the man in uniform stoutly. 

“A smorl clipped mustache?” 

“A smorl clipped mustache.” 

“You say he’s got a smor! clipped mus- 
| tache?” 

“Ah! A smorl clipped mustache.” 

“Well, then,” said the leader of the oppo- 
sition, with the air of a cross-examining 
counsel who has dexterously trapped a re- 
j luctant witness into a damaging admission, 
“that’s where you make your ruddy error. 
Because ’e ain’t got no smorl clipped mus- 
} tache.” 
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It seemed to Sam that a little adroit 
diplomacy at this point would be in his 
best interests. He had not the pleasure of 
the duke’s acquaintance and so was not 
really entitled to speak as an expert, but he 
decided to support the man in uniform. 
The good graces of a fellow of his careless 
opulence were worth seeking. In a soaring 
moment of optimism it seemed to him that 
a hard-boiled egg and a cup of coffee were 
the smallest reward a loyal supporter might 
expect. He advanced into the light of the 
naphtha flare and spoke with decision. 

“This gentleman is right,”” he said. “The 
Duke of York has a small clipped mus- 
tache.” 

The interruption appeared to come on the 
three debaters like a bombshell. It had on 
them an effect much the same as an unin- 
vited opinion from a young and newly 
joined member would have on a group of 


bishops and generals in the smoking room | 
of the Atheneum Club. For an instant | 


there was a shocked silence; then the man 
in uniform spoke, 

“Wot do you want, stickin’ your ugly fat 
ead in?” he demanded coldly. 


Shakspere, who knew too much ever to | 
be surprised at man’s ingratitude, would 


probably have accepted this latest evidence 
of it with stoicism. 
Sam. A little peevishness from the two 
gentlemen of leisure he had expected, but 
that his sympathy and support should be 
received in this fashion by the man in uni- 
form was simply disintegrating. It seemed 
to be his fate tonight to lack appeal for men 
in uniform. 

“Yus,” agreed the leader of the oppo- 
sition, ‘’oo arsked you to shove in?” 


““Comin’ stickin’ ’is ’ead in!” sniffed the | 


man in uniform. 
All three members of the supper party 


eyed him with manifest disfavor. The pro- | 
prietor of the stall, a silent hairy man, said | 


nothing: but he, too, cast a chilly glance of 
hauteur in Sam’s direction. There was a 
sense of strain. 

ad only said ——’’ Sam began. 

“And ’oo arsked you to?”’ retorted the 
man in uniform. 

The situation was becoming difficult. At 
this tense moment, however, there was a 
rattling and a grinding of brakes and a 
taxicab drew up at the curb, and out of its 
interior shot Mr. Willoughby Braddock. 

“Getta cuppa coffee,” observed Mr. 
Braddock explanatorily to the universe. 


vi 


F CERTAIN supreme moments in life 

it is not easy to write. The workaday 
teller of tales, whose gifts, if any, lie rather 
in the direction of recording events than of 
analyzing emotion, finds himself baffled by 
them. To say that Sam Shotter was re- 
lieved by this sudden reappearance of his 
old friend would obviously be inadequate. 
Yet it is hard to find words that will effec- 
tually meet the case. Perhaps it is simplest 
to say that his feelings at this juncture were 
to all intents and purposes those of the 
garrison besieged by savages in the final 
reel of a motion-picture super-super-film 
when the operator flashes on the screen the 
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subtitle, “Hurrah! Here come the United 
States Marines!” 

And blended with this heart-shaking 
thankfulness, came instantaneously the 
thought that he must not let the poor fish 
get away again. 

“Here, I say!” said Mr. Braddock, be- 
coming aware of a clutching hand upon his 
coat sleeve. 

“It’s all right, Bradder, old man,”’ said 
Sam. “It’s only me.” 

“Who?” 

“Me.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Sam Shotter.”’ 

“Sam Shotter?" 

“Sam Shotter.” 

“Sam Shotter who used to be at school 
with me?” 

“The very same.’ 

“Are you Sam Shotter?” 

“T am.” 

“Why, so you are!" said Mr. Braddock, 
completely convinced. He displayed the 
utmost delight at this reunion. ‘“‘ Mose- 
straornary coincidence,” he said as he 
kneaded Sam lovingly about the shoulder. 
“{ was talking to a fellow in the Strand 
about you only an hour ago.” 

“Were you, Bradder, old man?” 

“Yes; nasty ugly-looking fellow. I 
bumped into him, and he turned round and 
the very first thing he said was, ‘Do you 
know Sam Shetter?’ He told me all sorts 
of interesting things about you too—all 
sorts of interesting things. I’ve forgotten 
what they were, but you see what I mean.” 

“tT follow you perfectly, Bradder. What's 
become of your hat?” 

A lock of relieved happiness came into 
Willoughby Braddock’s face. 

“Have you got my hat? Where is it?” 

“T haven’t got your hat.” 

“You said you had my hat.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Braddock. disappointed. 
* Well, then, come and havea cuppa coffee.” 

It was with the feeiings of a voyager who 
after much buffeting comes safely at last to 


the world te whom women do not mean 
merely a lay figure on whom to hang a 
string of pearls after a big coup in Wall 
Street.”’ She fingered her own magnificent 
pearis as she continued in that low remi- 
niscent strain: ‘When there are men to 
whom women mean the most important 
thing, the thing most worth cultivating in 
the world.” 

But a few months later, after she had 
tried to close the negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the chateau, she rushed into the 
office of our consul at the nearest city, to 
demand the aasistance and moral support 
of this businesslike unromantic American. 

“These wretched foreigners think that 
they can take advantage of me because I 
am a woman!”’’ the consul reports her as 
saying. 

It was then disclosed that when she had 
first rented the place the titled owner had 
stated a certain definite purchase price for 
which she would be able to buy it outright, 
any time within three years. With this in 
mind she had spent a good deal of her own 
money in making necessary repairs, putting 
in bathrooms and central heating, and re- 
planting the gardens. 

The agreement, however, was not in 
writing. It had not occurred to her that 
such a thing was necessary, for the owner 
was the representative of a distinguished old 
family, and a man of unusual personal 
charm. Undoubtedly he was one of the 
causes for her unfavorable opinion of her 
own countrymen. Now, however, that it 
was known that ske had sold her own house 
in America, and had bought a good deal of 
furniture for the chAteau, the purchase 
price had been almost doubled. 

The lawyer who represented the owner 
did not even bother to deny that another 
figure had been named to her. 
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journey’s end that Sam ranged himself 
alongside the counter which for so long had 
been but a promised land seen from some 
distant Mount Pisgah. The two gentlemen 
of leisure had melted away into the night, 
but the uniformed man remained, eating 
seedcake with a touch of bravado. 

“This gentleman a friend of yours, 
Sam?” asked Mr. Braddock, having or- 
dered coffee and eggs. 

“T should say not,” said Sam with aver- 
sion. ‘Why, he thinks the Duke of York 
has a small clipped mustache!” 

“No!” said Mr. Braddock, shocked. 

“He does,” 

“Man must be a thorough ass.” 

“Dropped on his head when a baby, 
probably.” 

“Better have nothing to do with him,” 
said Mr. Braddock in a confidential bellow. 

“Can't be too careful who you're seen 
speaking to these days.” 

The meal proceeded on its delightful 
course. Sam had always been fond of 
Willoughby Braddock, and the spacious 
manner in which he now ordered further 
hard-boiled eggs showed him that his youth- 
ful affection had not been misplaced. A 
gentle glow began to steal over him. The 
coffee was the kind of which, after a pre- 
liminary mouthful, you drink a little more 
just to see if it is really as bad as it seemed 
at first, but it was warm and comforting. 
It was not long before the world appeared 
very good to Sam. He expanded genially. 
He listened with courteous attention to 
Mr. Braddock’s lengthy description of his 
speech at the Old Wrykynian dinner, and 
even melted sufficiently to extend an olive 
branch to the man in uniform. 

“Looks like rain,” he said affably. 

“Who does?” asked Mr. Braddock, puz- 
zled. 

“I was addressing the gentleman behind 
you,” said Sam. 

Mr. Braddock looked cautiously over 
his shoulder. 

‘But are we speaking to him?” he asked 
gravely. “I thought ——” ‘ 
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“Ob, yes,” said Sam tolerantly. “I 
fancy he’s quite a good fellow really. Wants 
knowing, that’s all.” 

“What makes you think he looks like 
rain?” asked Mr. Braddock, interested. 

The chauffeur of the taxicab now added 
himself to their little group. He said that 
he did not knew about Mr. Braddock’s 
plans, but that he himself was desirous of 
getting to bed. Mr. Braddock patted him 
on the shoulder with radiant bonhomie. 

“This,” he explained to Sam, “‘is a most 
delightful chap. I’ve forgotten his name.” 

The cabman said his name was Evans. 

“Evans! Of course. I knew it was some- 
thing beginning with a G. This is my friend 
Evans, Sam. I forget where we met, but 
he’s taking me home.” 

“Where do you live, Bradder?” 

“Where do I live, Evans?” 

“Down at Valley Fields, you told me,” 
said the cabman. 

“Where are you living, Sam?” 

“Nowhere.” 

“How do you mean—nowhere?”’ 

“T have no home,” said Sam with simple 
pathos. 

“T’d like to dig you one,” said the man 
in uniform. 

“No home?” cried Mr. Braddock, deeply 
moved. ‘Nowhere to sleep tonight, do you 
mean? I say, look here, you must abso- 
lutely come back with me. Evans, old 
chap, do you think there would be room for 
one more in that cab of yours? Because 
I particularly want this gentleman to come 
back with me. My dear old Sam, I won’t 
listen to any argument.” 

“You won’t have to.” 

“You can sleep on the sofa in the drawing- 
room. You ready, Evans, old man? Splen- 
did! Then let’s go.” 

From Lupus Street, Pimlico, to Burberry 
Road, Valley Fields, is a distance of several 
miles, but to Sam the drive seemed a short 
one. This illusion was not due so much to 
the gripping nature of Mr. Braddock’s con- 
versation, though that rippled on continu- 
ously, as to the fact that, being a trifle weary 
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“But that must have been for the un- 
improved property,” he repeated many 
times. ‘‘The chAteau, as it is now, is worth 
very much more.” 

And although she pointed out an equal 
number of times that it was she who had 
improved it, he remained firm. 

Before the negotiations were over she 
admitted that it was one thing to be sere- 
naded beneath your window in the moon- 
light and quite another to be taken ad- 
vantage of in a business transaction. Never- 
theless, as she had no written contract, and 
as she had become genuinely attached to 
the place, she bought it at the advanced 
price. 

She fills the chateau now with other ex- 
patriated Americans and titled foreigners, 
and I understand that she has elaborated 
her business-and-golf theme into a long and 
amusing monologue which provokes her 
visitors to hilarious mirth. 

There are many people of wealth who 
live abroad because of burning social am- 
bitions unquenchable in their own country. 
They are usually victims of that which 
might be termed a title complex., They go 
out to dinners in Europe—not to eat caviar 
or to drink champagne— but to become in- 
toxicated by a countess and replete with a 
duchess. Since the war these people are 
welcomed eagerly abroad, as they give large 
and splendid parties, expecting no return 
from their guests, except that their names 
and titles shall be correctly given to the 
newspapers. 

Those Americans who call themselves 
not expatriates, but by that dignified term 
cosmopolitans, are by no means confined to 
women. There are men, and sometimes 
men who in ordinary business intercourse 
are shrewd and competent, who react to a 
title with leapings of the heart, and to 


whom a summons from royalty is as the fire 
alarm to a veteran fire horse. 

The strange lack of appraisal shown by 
these expatriates makes them undignified 
and sometimes ludicrous spectacles in Eu- 
rope. For of necessity their companions 
are drawn from the least desirable elements 
of society, from the people who will dine 
anywhere, accept motor trips or house- 
party invitations from anyone in order to 
have a good time for which someone else 
pays. They make no secret of it, and often 
sitting at the table of some beaming hostess, 
they laugh quite openly about her promiscu- 
ous entertaining. 

A woman I know arrived not long ago in 
a foreign capital, determined to establish 
herself there socially. She had a great deal 
of money and little position in America and 
she was shrewd enough not to waste any 
time in meeting the people she desired to 
entertain. She knew only two or three 
women, but she told them she would make 
it worth their while if they would produce 
what she called smart titled people to at- 
tend her first party. She added that the 
estimate for the dinner, including the favors, 
for the sixty guests she aspired to have, had 
been ten thousand dollars. 

Everybody she wanted came. To be sure, 
she was not certain of all their names un- 
til she saw the paper the next day, but when 
she triumphantly put away the clippings 
she felt she had received full value for her 
money. 

The attitude of her guests was best ex- 
pressed by a titled Russian who dined with 
her that night and many times afterward: 

“Yes, I put on my evening clothes and 
go out to the restaurant very much as an 
actor assumes his costume of the theater 
and makes his appearance on the stage. We 
both live in an unreal world, and we both 
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after his experiences of the night, he dozed 
off shortly after they had crossed the river. 
He awoke to find that the cab had come toa 
standstill outside a wooden gate which led 
by a short gravel path to a stucco-covered 
house. A street lamp, shining feebly, was 
strong enough to light up the name San 
Rafael. Mr. Braddock paid the cabman and 
ushered Sam through the gate. He produced 
a key after a little searching, and having 
mounted the steps opened the door. Sam 
found himself in a small hall, dimly lighted 
by a turned-down jet of gas. 

“Go right in,” said Mr. Braddock. ‘I'll 
be back in a moment. Got to see a man.” 

“Got to what?” said Sam, surprised. 

“Got to see a man for a minute. Fellow 
named Evans, who was at school with me. 
Most important.” 

And with that curious snipelike abrupt- 
ness which characterized his movements to- 
night, Willoughby Braddock slammed the 
front door violently and disappeared. 

Sam’s feelings, as the result of his host’s 
impulsive departure, were somewhat mixed. 
To the credit side of the ledger he could 
place the fact that he was safely under the 
shelter of a roof, which he had not expected 
to be an hour ago; but he wished that, be- 
fore leaving, his friend had given him a 
clew as to where was situated this drawing- 
room with its sofa whereon he was to spend 
the remainder of the night. 

However, a brief exploration would no 
doubt reveal the hidden chamber. It might 
even be that room whose door faced him 
across the hall. 

He was turning the handle with the view 
of testing this theory, when a voice behind 
him, speaking softly but with a startling 
abruptness, said, ‘Hands up!” 

At the foot of the stairs, her wide mouth 
set in a determined line, her tow-colored 
hair adorned with gleaming curling pins, 
there was standing a young woman in a 
pink dressing gown and slippers. In her 
right hand, pointed at his head, she held a 
revolver. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


feel the necessity to live. If our audiences 
are satisfied, what will you?” 

In another city of Europe several years 
ago an American widower of great wealth 
rented a beautiful palace at an exorbitant 
figure. It is assumed the world around that 
Americans can be made to pay larger prices 
for everything than any other people, but 
even on this basis the price seemed ab- 
surdly high. However, after the tenant 
had given two or three very successful din- 
ner parties, attended by the inner group of 
aristocrats who rarely went into the houses 
of foreigners, the intangible value of the 
rental figure became apparent. At each of 
these splendid parties, ostensibly given by 
the American, his distinguished landlord 
and his wife received with him, and except 
for the detail of being paid instead of pay- 
ing for the entertainments, they were the 
real hosts. Certainly, the guests seemed to 
feel more gratitude to them than to the 
American. 

But it is said that when someone spoke 
of this he laughed. “Gratitude? I don’t 
care a whoop for their gratitude. What 
does gratitude ever get anyone?”’ He took 
out of his wallet a pile of newspaper clip- 
pings. ‘‘These are worth a lot more to me 
than gratitude.” 

He was hoarding printed accounts of his 
social triumphs the way a musician might 
collect descriptions of playing before roy- 
alty. 

Of course the notices he cared most about 
were those taken from the newspapers 
of his native city in the United States, 
where he had made his fortune but had 
never been able to penetrate into the de- 
sired social circles. 

He had grown up in his city of several 
hundred thousand, with an attitude almost 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Rays of heat from the glowing basket of the 
Humphrey Radiantfire penetrate the air, 
warm the body and all other solid objects, 
yet leave the atmosphere cool, invigorating 
and healthful. 


This is ideal heat, because it penetrates to 
remote corners where ordinary heat is slow 
to reach, while keeping the air active, cool, 
sweet. It is exactly the kind of heat you 


There is only one genuine Humphrey Radiantfire. It will pay you to insist upon that trade-mark 
instead of accepting an imitation. Models range in price from $18.00 up. Booklet upon request. 


get from the sun—nature’s perfect heater. 


Since this important discovery of the appli- 
cation of radiating heat rays, Humphrey 
Radiantfire bas found a welcome place in 
nearly a million American homes where the 
beautiful designs of period models and port- 
ables are appreciated as much as the whole- 
some comfort they assure. See them at 
your Gas Company or Dealer’s store today. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK, 44 WEST BROADWAY 
PITTSBURGH 
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Radiant rays like light rays cannot be turned 
aside, nor can they go up the chimney. They 
come steadily forward warming, not the air, 
but only objects with which they come in 
contact. They keep you warm, and at the 
same time set the air in motion and provide 
perfect circulation and ventilation 
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Goodyear-equipped buses of the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Company arriving at Old Faithful Inn 
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The eight-year record in 
the Yellowstone 















UNE swings wide the portals of the national 
parks, and from all parts of the country the city- 
pent millions swarm to the public playgrounds. 


Park, reserve and monument, each holds out its 
own especial charm and wonder, this one with 
its forests and falls, that with its lakes and gla- 
ciers, Yellowstone with peaks, hot springs and 
geysers. 
All that these wonderlands offer of inspiration 
is made more accessible today by the special serv- 
ice of motorized transportation. In Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Grand Canyon, much of the sight- 
seeing now is done from the comfortable seats 
of motor coaches, designed by their swift and 
casy MOveMent to sweep scenes miles apart into 
the view of a single day's ride. 

* * 


HEREVER these vehicles are thus em- 
ployed, and contributing to their opeta- 
tion the dependable, trouble-free, secure and 
economical performance for which they are famous, 
you will find Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires. 


Their record in the Yellowstone is typical of 
their value everywhere. Here, in the service of 
the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company, 
Goodyear Tires have been the sure reliance for 
eight years past, and the exclusive tire equip- 
ment for the last six years. 


The 269 ten-passenger buses and 28 seven-pas- 
senger cars of the Company average 65 miles a 
day throughout the three months’ season in the 
park. Their total mileage last year was in excess 
of 1,000,000 bus miles. They carry more than 


40,000 passengers every season. 


Their route is over mountain roads, graded dirt 
in some places, a glassy, sharp, crushed stone in 
others—roads that call for the ruggedness of 
the Goodyear carcass and the faithful, gripping 
power of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 


+ * 


ORE than 7,000,000 miles of this arduous 

duty has now been given by Goodyear 

Tires. Their proud place as the Company's only 

tire equipment is won and held solely by their 
greater merit. 


On the Company's records are entered the num- 
bers of many Goodyear Tires that lasted four 
full seasons and mote. 


With each passing year, the average seasonal 
mileage on Goodyears has been steadily increased, 
until now it is three times what it was seven 
years ago. And constantly, the tire performance 
is better and finer with the constant betterment 
of Goodyear Tires. 
* * 

EW Goodyear Cord Bus Tires are going to 

the Yellowstone fleet this year, taking their 
places alongside the veterans of thousands of miles. 
What account they will give of themselves is 
known to their makers in advance. For they are 
the last word in tire construction that was pio- 
neered with the beginnings of the motorbus 
and perfected with the requirements and prog- 
ress of this new public service. They have every 
virtue of the Goodyears that set this eight-year 
record, and in addition they have the unequaled 
endurance and elasticity of SUPERTWIST, that 
wonderful new cord fabric developed for Good- 
year Tires—and Goodyear Tires alone. 


For every Goodyear Cord Bus Tire there is an equally fine 
Goodyear T ube, built especially to the needs of bus service 


BUS Ti 


Made with SUPERTWIST 
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of reverence toward three institutions. One 
was the most exclusive country elub, an- 
other a conservative men’s club, and the 
third a subseription dance association to 
which he yearned to have his two young 
daughters invited. He had supposed as he 
raised himself by hard work and ability 
from humble surroundings to those of con- 
siderable wealth, that money, and money 
alone, was the magic touchstone. But by 
one of those inexplicable flukes he was 
wrong. Other men, equally unprepared by 
background or education, were sometimes 
admitted into the desired circle, but he and 
his family, in spite of their wealth, re- 
mained outside. 

After he had retired from business and 
his wife had died, he turned his full atten- 
tion to the social game. He moved to New 
York. There again, other people with less 
equipment than he who had not succeeded 
at home, sometimes made a noticeable im- 
preasion, but he failed. After two years he 
gave up this idea and decided, as he put it, 
to attack from the rear. 

In Europe he succeeded, His name be- 
came well known even in his native city as 
the confrere of some of the most illustrious 
titles in the world, He achieved newspaper 
headlines as week-end hoat toa royal prince. 

Shortly after this he returned home, as 
he carefully told the reporters, to attend to 
certain business interests. He was at first 
gratified, then amused and finally con- 
temptuous of the attentions he received 
from people who had not acknowledged his 
existence a few years before. After he had 
been put up for the two desired clubs and 
had been urged to bring his daughters 
home to make their debut, he telegraphed 
for the suite de luxe on the next fast steamer 
sailing for Europe, 

“My achome worked,” he said some time 
afterward, ‘I realized pretty quickly that 
I'd mapped out a good campaign, But the 
funny part of it was-—and I guess lots of 
things you think you want are like that 
when I finally got into those clubs and was 
entertained by those people who had seemed 
to me so wonderful when I was on the out- 
side--well, they seemed awful flat! You 
see, I'd lived among these Europeans for a 
couple of years, and say what you will, they 
don’t lack seasoning. But most of these 
country-club folks at home-—people I once 
thought I'd give anything to call by their 
first name-—why, they seemed like water- 
gravy with the salt left out!” 


Men Without a Country 


He has now deliberately become an ex- 
patriate. His daughters have both married 
into excellent old families in the country 
where he iives, and as he firmly keeps the 
money under his own control, his titled 
sons-in-law are very respectful. He says 
that he has forsworn America partly be- 
cause his daughters are in Europe, and also 
because he leads a much more interesting 
life there. 

“Men at home have a good time while 
they’re making their money. But after 
they’ve got enough they don’t know how 
to enjoy spending it,’’ he maintains. 

He knows, moreover, that he is genuinely 
liked by the group of aristocratic idlers with 
whom he associates, for they consider him a 
typical self-made uncultured American, and 
as such they enjoy him uncritically. They 
like his expansive pocketbook, but they 
alse like his simplicity and his shrewd and 
often witty comments. 

“You don’t have to put on any airs over 
here,” he once said. “In fact, they like you 
better if you don't. They’ve got enough 
airs of their own, and what they want is 
something different.” He added with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “You see, I can sit 
around with these blue-blooded dukes and 
princes and spin them yarns about the 
mining camps and the rough pioneer days, 
and even throw in a few Indian fights for 
good measure, and they eat it up, because 
none of them have ever done a day’s work 
in their lives and it sounds to them like a 
fairy tale. But suppose I tried to talk to 
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those fellows in the clubs at home about 
the good old days. They wouldn’t stand 
for it because it would be too close to most 
of their own lives, d’ye see?”’ 

Not all expatriates turn their back so 
gayly upon their own country. Sometimes 
the decision to live abroad is the result of 
inevitable circumstances rather than choice, 
and is really painful, as in the cases of cer- 
tain retired diplomats. Almost all Amer- 
ican colonies in foreign countries contain 
some members from this class. Often they 
are men who have started upon their 
careers early in life and for twenty or thirty 
years have been ordered from one capital to 
another, so that when at last their active 
service is ended they find themselves lit- 
erally citizens of the world. They may 
know their way about socially in London or 
Paris or Vienna, but when they return to 
their native cities of St. Louis or Boston or 
New York they feel quite lost. And al- 
though it may be distressing to be an alien 
in a foreign country, nothing could be so 
melancholy as to be an alien in one’s own 
home. 

One of our career diplomats said he felt 
like a ghost when he returned to his native 
city after an absence of many years. 


Too Free for Freedom 


“‘ During all that time I had pictured my- 
self going home at last to settle down and 
lead the kind of life I remembered my 
father leading,” he said. “‘I had grown up 
in a group of half a dozen intimate friends 
and remembered outside of that a con- 
genial circle of relatives and acquaintances. 
I thought that I would take it all up again 
where I had left off. But good heavens! 
Never was a picture less unlike reality. Of 
the six old cronies I had counted on, two 
had died, one had moved away, another had 
married a young wife and didn’t want me 
around for fear of seeming old himself, and 
the remaining two, who had been partners 
in business, had quarreled and each one re- 
fused to come to my house unless I could 
promise that the other wouldn’t be there. 

“Nor did the pleasant group of less inti- 
mate friends exist in reality,’’ he went on. 
“My younger relatives had married peo- 
ple I didn’t know or people from out of 
town, and the families who had been 
prominent when I was a boy no longer had 
any influence; in their place new people 
had come in, and new houses had gone up 
and the old landmarks had disappeared. 
Worst of all, my point of view was not 
theirs. Why, I hadn’t even heard of the 
Rotarians until I went home, and this 
shocked them as much as their belief that 
Genoa and Geneva were the same city 
horrified me. No doubt if I had stayed at 
home during all those years I should have 
felt as they did about local affairs and poli- 
tics, and so on, but I hadn’t stayed at 
home, and they didn’t want to hear about 
my experiences, and I wasn’t interested in 
theirs. There was no point of contact. At 
last I gave up the struggle—I was too old 
to change-—and came back to Europe. It 
doesn’t satisfy me, for I’m too good an 
American to want to spend my last years 
away from it. But what could I do?” 

The dignified wife of another of our 
diplomats was in despair shortly after they 
had landed in New York for leave of ab- 
sence. She declared -that she simply 
couldn't bear life here, and that one day in 
the shops had distressed her unbearably. 
As she is a woman of wide experience who 
had learned to haggle in the bazaars of 
Stamboul and bargain equally skillfully 
with a rickshaw coolie in Peking or a 
couluri¢re in the Rue de la Paix, I was 
curious to know what had upset her usual 
poise in our shops. 

“It’s their terrible familiarity!” she ex- 
plained. “For instance, I tried to buy a 
hat—in a good shop too—and the sales- 
woman put an awful thing on my head and 
said, ‘Take it, dearie; you look awfully 
eute in it. It’s absolutely Ritzy, believe 
—. 

She went on to say that she was con- 
scious the moment she stepped off the 
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steamer, of the total lack of discrimination 
between the people who liked a free-and- 
easy manner and those to whom it gave 
offense. Hotel clerks, hairdressers and 
saleswomen alike treated all their cus- 
tomers with the same familiarity. 

“You’ve been spoiled in Europe,’ her 
husband declared. “This is the land of 
freedom.” 

“Then why can’t I be free to be let 
alone?” she retorted. “I only ask to be 
treated as respectfully as I treated them. 
I don’t call the saleswoman ‘dearie’ or 
make personal remarks to the coiffeur.”’ 
She then shifted the argument quickly to- 
ward her husband with the adroitness of 
the marital debater. “You yourself said 
just last night that nobody even conversed 
here.”” 

She laughed as she explained. ‘ You see, 
we were invited out to dinner with a lot of 
people who our hostess said were eager to 
hear some talk about the latest develop- 
ments in the Far East. Well, the only time 
the subject was mentioned during the en- 
tire evening was when one of the women 
told John all about everything. Then after 
dinner half of them played bridge and the 
rest did cross-word puzzles.” 

“TI admit that I said there was no con- 
versation over here,” said the diplomat. 
“There are plenty of men who tell anec- 
dotes-—-how I hate them!—-and even worse, 
the women who quote the reviewers and 
tell you with a very intellectual air what 
the best critics have said about the new 
plays and books,” 

“Yes—but the most typical sentence— 
the one by which you could tell an Amer- 
ican husband anywhere in the world— is, 
‘No, I haven’t read it, but my wife has.’”’ 

“American men are wife-ridden any- 
way,” said her husband. ‘“‘They’ve been 
told so often that they are intellectually 
behind their wives that they’ve come to be- 
lieve it; and the women take their cues 
from what they call the best critics, so 
they have no original ideas to offer. Oh, 
well, we'll undoubtedly readjust ourselves, 
but these little things are the hardest at 
first.” 

The different standards of value—not 
only social but cultural and _political— 
which have been acquired by long resi- 
dence abroad, sometimes form the greatest 
stumblingblock to Americans who try 
afterward to live at home. The people who 
suffer most from this readjustment are the 
Americans who have been educated from 
childhood in Europe. A man prominent in 
New York told me the other day that he 
had gone to school in Switzerland and then 
to an English university. 


An Americanized American 


“And after I came home to America to 
live, it took me seven years to get used to 
it. Many times during that period I would 
gladly have given up the struggle and gone 
back to more congenial soil if I had not 
been forced to stay here to take care of the 
family business. To be sure, after the seven 
years were over I became the most loyal 
American possible. Now I wouldn’t live 
anywhere else in the world, but I certainly 
wouldn’t want a boy of mine to be put to 
such a test.” 

Few American boys are educated en- 
tirely abroad, for even the most irresponsi- 
ble of parents usually realize the necessity 
of having their sons grow up among the 
people with whom they are to associate 
later. Some of our diplomats and business 
men who are compelled to live in Europe 
prefer to send their sons to boarding 
schools there rather than be separated by 
the Atlantic, but they usually send them 
back here when they are old enough for 
college. Even then it is difficult for boys 
who have spent their impressionable years 
in England, France or Switzerland to grow 
accustomed to the radically different cus- 
toms and habits of American institutions. 
Moreover, they find themselves cut off 
from the friends they have made during 
their school years and plunged into a world 
of strangers. 
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Occasionally the experiences which they 
undergo in an attempt to adjust them- 
selves cause them to return to Europe as 
soon as they can, determined to live there. 
They form a small class of expatriates for 
whom one must indeed feel sympathy, for 
although they find European soil more con- 
genial than American, rarely are they able 
to lose themselves in it or to become a true 
part of another civilization. 

Even a man of genius, whom one would 
suppose outside the ordinary category, felt 
this. Sargent, the greatest of modern por- 
trait painters, whose fame was world-wide, 
always remained an American. 

I remember hearing him say less than a 
year ago at luncheon that although he 
had been born in Florence and spent his 
early years in Italy, Germany and France 
and worked and lived much in England, 
he could never get away from the fact that 
his father and mother were Americans, 
and he had never taken root in any other 
country. 

Sargent was big enough to absorb the 
best that Europe offered and yet find pleas- 
ure in his own nationality. On the other 
hand, Henry James, the novelist, a man not 
of genius, but of talent, is an outstanding 
example of an American who after living 
abroad turned a disdainful back upon his 
native country. 


Girls Educated Abroad 


It is significant, however, that although 
in James’ youth he declared that in Europe 
he could find all that made life beautiful 
and pleasant, after many years spent on the 
Continent and in England he realized that 
he had never been able satisfactorily to 
transplant himself. Finally he wrote to his 
brother in America in regard to his neph- 
ew’s education, that the important thing 
“is their contracting local saturations and 
attachments in respect to their own great 
and glorious country, to . . . strike roots 
into its infinite beauty. Its being 
their ‘own’ will double their use of it.’’ 

Although there are comparatively few 
American boys who are educated exclu- 
sively abroad, a good many of our girls are 
sent to school there and in fact spend al! 
their impressionable years in Europe. 
Many of them are the daughters of well- 
to-do widows or divorcees who enjoy hotel 
life on the Continent and go with perfect 
regularity to Deauville, Biarritz, Cannes 
and The Lido, Venice. These girls are 
usually kept in boarding schools as long as 
possible, but after eighteen or nineteen 
they are supposed to have finished their 
education and to be ready for the world of 
society. 

Sometimes their mothers take them back 
to America so that they may make their 
debut, but usually after long residence 
abroad this proves too much trouble, so 
unless some obliging relative at home is 
willing to undertake the task, the girls 
come out in some foreign city. London is 
the usual goal, if enough money and in- 
fluence can be used to make it a success. In 
this case every possible pressure is brought 
to bear upon our embassy there to see that 
the girls are presented at the Court of St. 
James. 

An exhausted young diplomat, who had 
spent weeks in trying to explain to great 
numbers of expatriated American women 
how impossible it was to include everyone 
in these small and restricted court lists, 
held up a stack of importuning notes on 
paper of various tints. “Not one of them 
has been in America for years,”’ he de- 
clared. “In fact they openly express their 
contempt for it and are furious if anyone 
refers to them as Americans. They spend 
all their time and their good American dol- 
lars in Europe, and nothing could induce 
them to live in America. But they always 
cling to their passports, I notice, and when- 
ever they want any of the privileges of 
citizenship they run to us for help. If I 
were the United States Government I’d 
make a rule—the way some clubs do—that 
after so many years of unexplained absence 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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he greatest or- 

anization of its 
kind in the world 
now offers you an 
Opportunity to lay 
the corner-stone 
of a real career... 


ICTURE yourself in a business dedi- 

cated to the welfare, contentment and 
progress of individuals, communities and 
nations! A calling where your efforts 
bring a double reward of happiness be- 
stowed and material gain received. 

Such a business is insurance! And such 
is the career of profitable service to which 
a way is open through the Aitna Life In- 
surance Company and Affiliated Companies 

the strongest multiple-line insurance 
organization in the world! 

Never before has the public been so 
conscious of its need for adequate insurance 
protection and dependable insurance ad- 
vice. To promote this increased under- 
standing, Aitna has for seventy-five years 
been carefully building an organization of 
representatives. Today that organization 
is large—nationally known and respected. 
But large as it is, there are many localities 
where real opportunities still exist. 

The man we have in mind for each of 
these opportunities: must be of sterling 
character. He must have, and deserve to 
have, the confidence and respect of his 
fellow citizens. 


Before he can meet the responsibilities 
which always attend real opportunity, he 
will, of course, have to fit himself for the 
work. Our highly developed educational 
facilities, however, simplify this sg 

Once started, he will have the Aitna 
resources of experience and eamination 
as a foundation for steady advancement 
in a real career. 

By being able to offer his clients sound 
security against practically every insurable 
hazard, the Aitna-izer builds up both his 
income and prestige to an enviable position. 
The promptness and fairness of Aitna claim- 
adjustments cement the loyalty of the 
Etna client, and all the unsurpassed service 
which the Aitna-izer is in a position to 
render is a stepping-stone to more business 
and greater returns for himself. 

Well has the Aitna representative been 
called “the man worth knowing'’! Asa 
salesman of human happiness, he serves 
his community as no other material agency 
can. And in his efforts to help human- 
ity he finds daily opportunity to estab- 
lish and extend friendly social relations, 
while at the same time multiplying his 


usefulness and increasing his income. 

The form below is for the convenience 
of the man with sufficient vision to investi- 
gate thoroughly an opportunity. Such a 
man will also recognize the desirability of 
supplementing the coupon with a letter 
reviewing his business and educational 
history so that we may more readily 
judge as to his qualifications. We have 
two books descriptive of A, Personai In- 
surance, including Life, Group Life, Acci- 
dent and Health. B, Business Insurance, 
including Casualty, Surety, Fire and 
Marine. Please indicate your preference 
by checking a square in the coupon below, 
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Duco — 


~DUCO is not a process nor a 
type of material. It is a specific 
product created and manufac- 

> only by du Pont. Itis not 

nt nor a varnish. It is a 

finish of glass-like smoothness 

and astonishing durability. 


Maen a product with such 
remarka bie qualities and imme- 
diate acceptance by the public 
is. widely. imitated. DUCO is 
cdeivibe ‘its full measure of 
this flattery. - 


But the fundamental behind 
DUCO never can be imitated— 
for the accumulated experience 
of du Pont chemical engineers 
stands alone. 
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DU PONT Duco 


‘EW discoveries are spontaneous. Most of them are born 























in the obscure background of yesterday’s long experience 
and research. So it was with Duco. 


For 35 years du Pont Chemical Engineers have been developing 
the technique of cellulose nitrate manufacture. For more than 20 
years the du Pont Chemical Products Division has specialized 
on industrial finishing materials made from cellulose nitrate. 


In 1913 du Pont Chemical Engineers started active work on the 
adaptation of cellulose nitrate to an automobile finish. After ten 
years of painstaking research, the finished product was offered to 
the industrial world as Duco. 


The chemistry of cellulose nitrate is a highly specialized field to 
which many du Pont Chemical Engineers have devoted their lives. 
Since 1890 they have produced more than two billion pounds of 
cellulose nitrate for many different purposes, all requiring the 
same raw materials, equipment, processes and experience. 


Du Pont resources go back to its own nitrate fields in Chile and 
hardwood forests in Michigan. Du Pont scientific control governs 
every step in the manufacture of its acids, solvents and pig- 
ments, the purification and nitration of the raw cellulose, and the 
processing of these essential ingredients into the finished Duco. 





These are the reasons why there is, and can be, only ONE Duco. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Chemical Products Division 
CHICAGO PARLIN, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 
j Canadian Distributors: Flint Paint and Varnish Limited, Toronto 





























Remember / 
There is only ONE Duco- 
DU PONT Duco 
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And the next day 
Mr. Sparks bought 
Electric 
Garden Hose 


For satisfactory, leak-proof ser- 
viee get Electric Garden Hose. 

Outwears two ordinary hose 
because it cannot kink, It's kinks 
that crack and ruin bose. 


Klectric Hose is made kink- 
proof by cord tire construction, 
Layers of pure rubber and tough 
seine cord, Cevered by a heavy 
ribbed-rubber tread. Vuleanized 
together into mighty strength. 

These exclusive processes— 
used no other manufacturer 
—make Electric Hose the 
durable hose you can buy. 


by 
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Get genuine Electric. Trade- 
mark and handy measuring marks 
Your hardware 
dealer, plumber, seedsman or rub- 


on every length, 


ber goods store has Electric Hose 
or can get it for you. 
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Wilmington, Del. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
the members’ names are automatically 
dropped. These expatriates who demand 
all the privileges and won't take any of the 


| responsibilities of citizenship ought to be 


dropped from our lists.” 

He grinned. ‘ Well, now I must write 
them all very polite notes, for no people are 
quicker to complain if their diplomats or 
consuls don't give them every attention.” 

Girls who are brought up in an atmos- 
phere of the sort he described often know 
surprisingly little about their own country. 
Their mothers usually associate either with 
foreigners or with other expatriates who are 
scornful of everything American-—except, 


| as the young secretary said, of the privi- 


leges of its citizenship. And their daughters 
not only form an unattractive picture of 
their native country but by force of circum- 
stances they meet few eligible American 
men. The result is that often while still 
very young they marry Europeans. They 
are usually much sought after because 
their way of living presupposes an ade- 
quate dot, and mothers who choose this 
sort of life for themselves and their daugh- 
ters are overjoyed to have titled sons-in- 
law. 

“I've just been staying with my daugh- 
ter, the Countess of B " the mother 
will say. “‘The castle of B is such a 
lovely place. It’s been in the B family 


| for centuries.” 





She does not add that it was hardly fit 
for habitation until it was restored by her 
daughter's marriage settlement. 

I know of one tragic case of a girl living 
away from the United States from the time 
she was twelve until, at twenty-five, six 
years after her marriage to a European, she 
had to come over here, because of the set- 
tlement of an estate. She resisted the idea 
of coming, declaring that she knew she 
would find America intolerable. But the 
moment she saw the sky line of New York 
as the boat came into the harbor, she says 
she felt a deep convincing sense of belong- 
ing to it all. 

“Europe may have greater picturesque- 
ness and greater beauty in a way,” she said. 
“For years I have heard mamma and her 
friends say so, and talk about the ugliness 
and the lack of charm in their own country. 
But I love it. Fifth Avenue to me is the 
most beautiful street in the world. The 


| skyscrapers thrill me and I love the activ- 





ity of everyone-—-men and women alike. I 
suppose it’s because I am, after all, an 
American, and have pioneer blood in my 
veins. Always in Europe I was conscious 
of not using enough of my energy-—of hav- 


| ing lots more vitality than it was possible 
| to use. Here I fitin. There I am always a 


stranger. Here I belong.” 


The Cult of Leisure 


But she had to return to Europe after a 
short time, because her husband and her 
children were there. It had never oc- 
curred to the expatriated mother who had 
brought her up abroad that her daughter 
might, after all, like her own country best, 
But the girl had inherited, as she said, not 
only her father’s money, but also his pioneer 


| instincts of energy and love of creating new 


| things. 





Americans who are totally without these 
distinguishing characteristics, and who 
through lack of vigor —economic, physical, 
social or moral—find themselves out of 
tune with their own country, form the 
great majority of our voluntary exiles. 
They rarely know what they want in 
Europe, but they are usually eloquent about 
the things which they want to escape in 
their own country. 

“They always say it’s some lack in 
America,” someone who has observed many 
of them once remarked. “But the truth is, 
of course, that it’s always some lack in 
themselves. It takes a good deal of vitality 
to be happy in America—we are so young 
and vigorous and so confident of our ability 
to make a new world while you wait. If we 
have waste lands we project vast irrigation 
schemes and make them fertile; if there are 
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stretches of country without communica- 
tions a network of railroads goes up over- 
night. Our great buildings tower toward 
the sky. We make colossal dams that will 
furnish electric power to millions of people.” 

He glanced at the map of a proposed 
aeroplane passenger route. 

“In the realm of mechanical improve- 
ments we move swiftly and with giant 
strides. But it takes generations and gen- 
erations to produce the truly cultivated 
and tolerant-minded human beings to 
whom these things are supposed to be only 
accessories. 

“What I mean is,” he explained, “that 
the people who leave America in disgust be- 
cause they <annot find here the cult of 
leisure nor the respect for study and medi- 
tation which Europe offers forget how 
young their country is. But worse than 
that, they are the kind of people who, when 
face to face with a difficult problem, give up 
like mollycoddles and refuse to fight it out. 
We need them here—these people who say 
that they yearn for a more leisurely and 
philosophical life.” 

There are fewer Americans who go to 
Europe to follow a life of culture, however, 
than there are those to whom it affords end- 
less opportunities for social diversion. All 
the fashionable seaside and mountain re- 
sorts on the Continent are crowded with 
Americans; many of our compatriots rent 
country houses in England or live in Lon- 
don during the season. In all capitals of 
Europe there are many Americans who ap- 
pear annually and who have definite social 
niches of their own. 


Commuting to Europe 


To great numbers of people Europe seems 
a vast and colorful playground. Men who 
never go into ashop in America, for instance, 
will spend hours amusing themselves in 
hunting antiques in some foreign capital. By 
going abroad they get completely away from 
the constant demands which pursue them 
even to their summer places when they re- 
main at home. They enjoy the restaurants 
and the motor rides and the difference in 
scenery, and their wives and daughters revel 
in the chance to buy clothes so cheaply and 
so well. 

These people are not usually expatriates; 
they live in America, and although they 
may go often to Europe and even own 
houses there, they belong in their own coun- 
try, and most important of all, they bring 
their children up here, with perhaps suffi- 
cient time spent in Europe to broaden and 
deepen their interests in the arts and his- 
tory. 

In contrast to these well-to-do people 
who cross the Atlantic as casually as a New 
Jersey commuter takes the ferryboat to 
New York are the many women in strait- 
ened circumstances who are unable for 
some reason or other to leave their modest 
corner in Europe to go home. 

An American woman nearing middle age 
applied to me in Italy for a position so far 
below her obvious capacity that I asked her 
why she desired it. 

“You see, I study singing,” she an- 
swered. “And now that living has gone up 
since the war I cannot pay the maestro and 
live on my income, even in lire. So I must 
do something else. I cannot give up my 
music.” 

I found out later that the poor woman 
had no voice at all, but she had begun tak- 
ing lessons sume years betore—had written 
glowing letters home about the maestro’s 
predictions of her great artistic future. So 
she had gone on year after year, always 
hoping that by some miracle of endeavor 
she would eventually appear on’ the concert 
stage and make the great triumphant suc- 
cess of which she had dreamed. Finally 
even she must have realized that there was 
no possible chance of it, but she had fed 
herself on the drug of hope for so long that 
she could not now break the habit. More- 
over, she hated to face the humiliation of 
going home to obscurity and ridicule, to 
acknowledge that she had spent her years 
and her money in futile endeavor. 
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Almost all European cities contain a 
number of shabbily dressed women of this 
kind, who live in semi-poverty, homesick 
and alone, in order to pursue the phantom 
of artistic careers. 

Some of the other members of our foreign 
colonies who go abroad intending to enjoy 
a life of leisure are unable to resist getting 
into certain activities in the country to 
which they go. The most effective of these 
endeavors prove to be those which have to 
do with bringing the best of their adopted 
country to America and in turn interpret- 
ing the United States abroad. The hyphen- 
ated societies are usually in the hands of 
men like this and they often accomplish ex- 
cellent results. 

“When I came over here I tried con- 
scientiously to cut myself off from every- 
thing American,”’ said one of this group 
who lives in Rome. “I devoted myself to 
the study of Italian art and Italian history 
and I learned the language and associated 
chiefly with Italians. But gradually [ 
found that whenever I dug out something 
that seemed really interesting, my first in- 
stinct was to send it back to America. I 
became eager to have the two countries 
understand each other. Now I feel as if I 
had one foot in the United States and one 
foot here. An uncomfortable position to 
keep for long—yet when I go home I am 
overcome by nostalgia. I think it is the 
physical beauty of the land itself which I 
miss.”” 

To anyone who lived in Europe, who has 
actually for a time felt himself part of an 
older, riper and infinitely more picturesque 
and easier civilization, there must come 
moments of nostalgia. Moments when be- 
fore the mind's eye flashes a picture of an 
Italian sky, divinely blue, of the sun beating 
down on the orange awning of a vine-hung 
terrace, or of a red-tiled farmhouse in 
France with long straight rows of slim and 
silvery poplar trees and fields of scarlet 
poppies. And moments when in imagina- 
tion come the pleasing intonations of a 
foreign servant's ‘‘ Madame est servie” and 
the memory of a brown-eyed faithful maid 
who liked nothing so much as to be allowed 
to brush one’s hair by the hour. 


Holiday Settings 


Nostalgia? Yes. The odor of mimosa 
brings up a hundred memories of spring- 
time in warm and pleasant lands where en- 
chanted moons shine down upon carefree 
and happy peoples. Sidewalk cafés where 
one may sit and talk and sip sciroppo rosso 
as if it were nectar. 

And yet —— 

Wonderful settings though they are, they 
still remain for most Americans the settings 
for holidays, and not for life itself. 

Search the faces of our expatriates. 
Listen to their conversation. They say 
they have gone abroad for intellectual and 
artistic stimulus or that they have gone 
abroad for greater personal liberty and de- 
velopment. Maybe. But their conversa- 
tion rarely shows it. They talk of good 
restaurants, cheap little dressmakers, out- 
of-the-way places to buy furs for almost 
nothing, and they talk a good deal of each 
other. 

When they get past middle age they for- 
get sometimes even to make the pretense 
that America cramped and hindered them. 
They talk then of the maple trees at home, 
and the wide porches where people sat and 
rocked on summer evenings, and of the 
trolley cars that used to clang past their 
houses, and of the sound of snow that 
squinched beneath the feet of passers-by on 
cold winter nights. They wonder what has 
become of the girls and the boys whom they 
used to know back at school so many 
years ago. 

And then as they grow really old they 
turn from their foreign acquaintances, of 
whom they were once so proud, toward the 
close and intimate association of their fel- 
low Americans, all of them away from 
home, all of them strangers, but in the same 
native tongue trying to give each other 
comfort. 
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Jd : The Ford car which has served the family so 
The Trail That Leads faithfully all winter now holds forth the prom- 
ise of a delightful and inexpensive means of 


fo Everywhere vacationing this summer. 


Touring makes an appeal to everyone, and the 
Ford is the sensible and practical way to enjoy 
this healthful pastime. Confidence in the per- 
formance of the car leads the most confirmed 
stay-at-home to venture forth. And the com- 
forting assurance of service always near, always 
available, always economical bears out this choice. 


‘ > ° -_ 2 ; ’ 
Runabout . $260 Tudor . . $580 FORD MOTOR COMPANY ve DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Touring . $290 | Fordor. . $660 
Coupe o ° $520 All Prices F. O. B. 


| Detroit 


On Open Cars Starter and Demountable Rims $85.00 Extra 
Full-Size Balloon Tires Optional at an extra cost of $25 
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RINNELL Piping Systems ar 

famous the country over for their 
fine appearance, low cost mainte 
nance and operating economy. When 
it is possible to buy the very same 
proved materials used in such equip 
ments, it seems foolhardy to think of 
buying the kind of speculative stuff 
the price-paring tactics of F. O. B 
Jurdine and his ilk are bound to 


produce. 


GRINNELL 
PIPE FITTINGS 


ms ~ 


George J urdine (F. O. B.) tells his secret 


= OING through to Chicago tonight, Mr. 

Jurdine?” asked the steward, addressing a 
man who was finishing a sumptuous dinner at the 
vame table with Volker and Treadwell. 

“Only te Columbus, this time,” came the reply. 
“ft expect to locate there.” 

Treadwell shot a glance at his companion. Both 
knew that this must be George Jurdine, the man 
proposed by their General Manager for the presi 
dency of the company. They were to have met him 
for the first time in the morning at the Columbus 
factory, 

Introductions over, Treadwell, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, said: “Mr, Volker, our Treas- 
urer, is worrying about the excessive cost of the 
reconstruction and modernization work at the 
Columbus Plant 

“He finds 


as turned nm 


that actual quotations on materials, 
by our Consulting Engineer, do not 
quare with the estimate worked out by our Presi 
That old estimate 
was taken as the basis for our financial program.” 

‘I can that,” said Mr. Jurdine. 
“Your President and I were trained in the same 


school of 


dent six months before he died. 


understand 


hard buying. As purchasing agents in 


learned our lesson. No consulting 


instinct for getting rock bottom 


the old days we 
engineer has the 
prices. He can’t visualize matertals in the maker's 
shipping room waiting for a buyer, nor can he read 
the lesson of the empty car standing alongside the 
make F. O. B. stand for 
And, likewise, on all instal 
lation work I go after rock bottom prices and 


shipping platform. | 
‘Ferret Out Bargains.’ 


get them.” 
4 But,” exclaimed the Treasurer, ve 


install all these materials ourselves.’ 


we propose to 


“ar 


That makes no difference,” said Mr. Jurdine, 
emphatically. “Let me tell you an old secret of 
mine. Where you get quotations on any materials 
used in power, heating and process piping, go out 
and shop the way a thrifty housewife does. List 
your requirements by items. Let ‘em all see they 
must sharpen their pencils. Then reply to each one 
that he is high. And when they are through cutting 
tell them they need to shave prices. Take your 
time, sit back, and wear them out.” 

Treadwell: “That kind of buying ought to help 
balance our budget, Volker.” 

Volker: “Why can’t we get a stateroom and go 
over these figures? With a few facts to lay before 
the Consulting Engineer tonight we can hold up 
the orders he insists on placing at once.” 

Mr. Jurdine shifted uneasily, gathered his change 
from the waiter and suavely said: “I would be 
very glad to, gentlemen, but I have a quarterly 
report to finish before we reach Columbus. Really, 
Mr. Treadwell, if you intend to honor me with the 
presidency I would suggest you postpone the meet- 
ing with your Consulting Engineer so I can handle 
the whole matter in my official capacity.” 

> - . * * 
‘\ ASN’T that George Jurdine I saw getting 
off the car ahead? asked the Consulting 
Engineer, as he greeted Treadwell and Volker on 
the station platform, 

Volker: “ Yes, it was, and he’s surely a live wire 
I’m for him 100% for president.” 

“What! 
duction costs were always the joke of the engineer- 
ing world. Back East where his disgraceful plant 
equipment sunk the Empire Chemical Company, 
he was known as old F. O. B. Jurdine.” 


George Jurdine? Why, his high pro- , 


Treadwell: “What's that about F. O. B.?” 

Consulting Engineer: “ His mind starts and stops 
with the price on a car. ‘Foolish Old Bunk,’ we 
called it. He can’t understand that everything in a 
plant should be bought ‘R. W. U.’ as somebody 
once said of him.” 

Treadwell: “1 never heard of ‘R. W. U.’” 

Consulting Engineer: “* Right When Used’! As re 
gards piping, that means materials which permit 
quick installation at low cost, and a finished system 
economical to run and easy to maintain. For such 
a system you need to buy every item ‘R. W. U.’ 
bends, fittings, hangers, welded nozzles, all ‘Right 
When Used’.” 

Treadwell: “1 see it. That was the failing of ou 
old President. We are paying for his ‘hard buying’ 
in the expensive modernizing of this comparatively 
new plant.” 

Volker: “1 don’t see it. 
neer you’re responsible for final performance and 


As our Consulting Engi 


when our own men do the work you will be able 
to spot and reject imperfect materials.” 

Consulting Engineer: “That’s thoroughly im 
practical; virtually impossible, unless you want to 
cramp production for a year. No. ‘Right When 
Used’ is the only safe yardstick; and always means 
to me the Grinnell Company. As you know, they 
have installed more finished piping equipments 
than any other firm in the world. Since they sell 
in the open market the very fabricated 
material, fittings and hangers that they use in 
their own work, that those 
materials are right when used.” 

* * * * * 

For further information address Grinnell Com- 

pany, Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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They were locked, and he spent a few 
moments examining the keyhole before he 
climbed over the stone wall and followed 
the gravel drive up over the granite out- 
crop which hid the sea from the road. The 
drive felt firm and smooth underfoot, and 
it bent at sharp angles between shoulders of 
rock. Gerber stopped to calculate the angle 
of vision, and went on, grinning content- 
edly; so far, very good indeed. Give a man 
ten minutes’ lead, five even, and that lane 
would do the rest, with its entrance con- 
cealed by sharp curves in the turnpike on 
each side of it. 

He descended the farther slope with the 
loud mutter of surf in his ears, and came 
presently to the low shadowy bulk of a 
stone house that hung on the lip of a bluff, 
with a ghostly froth of breakers swirling at 
its foot. The drive led behind it, past 
boarded windows, to a roomy garage, also 
locked and shuttered. Both buildings were 
lower than the ledge behind them, and the 
garage was hidden, too, from chance ob- 
servation on the seaward side, by the inter- 
vening bulk of the house. Gerber chuckled 
softly as he fumbled at its locked door. Two 
locks to manage, locks that he could almost 
open with his bare hands, and the job was 
as good as done! 

He made sure, through a gap in a shutter 
that admitted the beam of his tiny pocket 
torch, that there was room on the garage 
floor for his car, and turned back, whistling 
between his teeth. His car was where he 
had left it; he backed into the main road 
and drove on toward Tillmouth. 

He would have been utterly content ex- 
cept for the recurrence of that queer day- 
dream picture of a town called Jasmine, and 
the wholly absurd feeling that he’d like to 
go there. Obscurely he felt the existence of 
some association between that illusion and 
this harsh salt-impregnated air that drove 
in from the sea and the rocks. 

He thrust it from him impatiently. Some 
movie, of course. Better stay away from 
them after this, if they could get under his 
skin this way! 


mu 


T WAS a little after midnight when Ger- 

ber drove into the cart road where he had 
hidden his car six days before; he left it 
there again and made his way along the 
edge of the turnpike to the big iron gates. 
The lock surrendered to the second of his 
keys and he swung the gates inward, stoop- 
ing to make sure that neither touched the 
surface of the drive, so as to leave a telltale 
are behind it. He went back for his car and 
drove it past the first bend in the lane, re- 
turned to shut the gates, and, without using 
his headlights, followed the drive up over 
the shoulder of the ledge and down to the 
door of the garage behind the big stone 
house. 

The lock here gave him more trouble, 
but he opened it finally, and swung the 
doors wide, drove the car past them and 
closed them again. Leaving the headlights 
on, he went outside and walked around the 
building, looking for any leakage of light at 
the edges of the shuttered windows. He 
found three or four small chinks besides the 
broken shutter through which he had made 
his original inspection of the interior, and 
carefully stopped them all with*calkings of 
cotton waste from the inner side, going 
back to make sure of the result before he set 
about unloading the stores he had carried 
under a tarpaulin cover in the tonneau. 

He checked the items deliberately on a 
mental list. Water, first, the thing which a 
good many men would have taken for 
granted, instead of remembering that cot- 
tages like this were sure to be supplied by 
some pumping system of their own which 
would be out of commission in the winter. 
He had brought four big demijohns of it; if 
he needed more it would be necessary to 
risk a trip at night to that creek he had 
spotted, a quarter of a mile back, but here 
was enough to last for ten days anyway. 


A small oil stove came next, with a five- 
gallon can of fuel; the nights could be bit- 
terly cold in this country, even in early 
October; a small oil lamp; he filled and 
lighted it, and shut off the headlights. Tins 
and boxes of meat and biscuit and fruit 
were stowed neatly in a closet; an air mat- 
tress and a roll of blankets provided a bed, 
on which Gerber drifted contentedly to 
sleep. 

It was still dark when he opened the doors 
again, and only a vague lightness showed 
itself in the east as he swung the iron gates 
of the driveway shut behind the little car, 
adjusting the lock so that it held them se- 
curely latched and would yet yield to a 
touch. 

He drove through a sleeping Riverport, 
observing with satisfaction that the painted 
pole sign had been removed from the 
sidewalk before Professor Smalley’s shop 
and that the windows of the upper room 
were blinded by lowered shades. Through 
the windows of the bank, illumined by a 
thrifty bulb above the vault door, he noted 
the clock and made sure that his watch 
agreed with it. 

A neat bare lunch room near the railroad 
station in New Devon, twelve miles to the 
north, provided the local breakfast of fried 
fish, coffee and cold apple pie; at a hard- 
ware store across the street Gerber bought | 
a five-gallon can, some tins of prepared var- 
nish and the brushes with which to apply 
it; a yawning boy in greasy overalls at | 


the corner garage filled the gas tank and the | 


new five-gallon can, changed the oil in the 
crank case and sleepily tested the air pres- 
sure in the tires. Gerber turned in the little 
village square and headed back toward the 
south. 

He stopped in a thicket of young pines, 
advertised as a camping ground by wind- 
blown litter that lay plentifully on the 
brown carpet of dead needles. Here, with- 
out impatience, he made himself comfort- 
able on the two cushions of the seats, placed 
on the ground on the far side of the car. He 
had several hours to wait, but he had 
learned to enjoy such intervals of inactivity; 
they gave him time in which to school him- 
self for a smooth and letter-perfect per- 
formance by plodding mental rehearsals. 
He shut his eyes and leaned back. If he 


EVENING 








could just keep that crazy notion from in- | 


truding on his mind for a little while —— 

Instantly it was there, baffling and tor- 
menting in its minuteness of detail, so that 
he seemed to see the patched overalls of the 
drowsing negroes propped against the cot- 
ton bales, the markings of the melancholy 
hounds asleep under the station platform. 
He moved his hands in a pushing gesture, 
as if to thrust it from him by force. Jas- 
mine! The sentimentality of the name dis- 
gusted him, and yet, somewhere in the back 
of his brain, a rebellious thought insisted 
on longing for it! 

Gerber drove the fancy away. He forced 
his mind back to its business; he made it 
show him the interior of the bank at River- 


port, made it move about on this stage the | 
three persons of the play. Over and over | 


again he went through it, until it seemed as 
if, when the time came, he could play his 


part mechanically, by rote, thinking of | 


something else. 

At two o’clock he was on the road again; 
at fifteen minutes to three he reached the 
edge of Riverport and stopped his car at the 
roadside, going through the motions of in- 
specting its engine, in case anyone should | 
pass during the time he meant to kill. It | 
wanted only two minutes of the hour, when | 
he drove up to the bank. 

The flat little gun lay reassuringly under 
his left arm; 
under his coat he carried the flat leather bag 
he had devised and made for the purpose, 
so that both of his hands should always be 
free. He climbed down, his back toward 


the bank, and turned just as one of the 
clerks came past the end of the counter to 
the doors. 
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room at the 
Benjamin Franklin 


PON our Journeys we all have met with 
Inns possessing Public Rooms most Lux- 
urious, yet having Guest-Chambers of but scant 
Comfort and such a Cheerless Air withal they 


did but cause us a great Loneliness. 


Here the Utmost Attention has been accorded 
to the Rooms wherein those that visit us do 
Lodge; a Cosy and a Homelike Atmosphere 
does pervade them all—a Cheerfulness and Com- 


fort inducing Ease of mind and body. 


So our Guests live in their Private Rooms 
far more than is the Custom at an Inn, finding 
themselves so well Put Up and in surroundings 


so Agreeable. 
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A floor-clerk on each floor 
gives individual attention 
to each flocr’s guests. 


Twelve hundred rooms, 
each with outside light and 
air, bath, and circulating 
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Tunc-Sot Fixed Focus bulbs possess advan- 
tages which appeal to every car owner. 


More carefully built than ordinary bulbs 


Filaments so accurately placed that when 
correct focus is once obtained, Tung-Sol 
bulbs can be renewed without refocusing 


Comply with legal requirements of any State 


A beam of driving light without glare—courtesy for 
the other fellow. “Let Tung-Sol Fixed Focus Light 
the Way” to safety and convenience—ask your 
dealer for Fixed Focus and drive with safety after dark. 


The term Fixed Focus ( Registered Trade Mark) 
designates a distinctive type of Tung-Sol bulb 


TUNG-SOL, LAMP WORKS, Newark, New Jersey 
Licensed Under General Electric Company’ s 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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Gerber slipped inside with an apologetic 
grin. 

“Just made it, didn’t I? Too late to 
cash a traveler’s check for me?” 

The other shook his head. Glancing past 
him Gerber became aware of another last- 
moment customer, counting a fat sheaf of 
bills on the glass ledge before the teller’s 
window. This was a possibility that Gerber 
had foreseen and discounted, but as his 
glance rested on the yellow pigskin hatbox 
that stood on the floor between generous 
feet incased in pearl spats and patent 
leather, as it rose again past diamond golf 
stockings and gay-checked flannel knickers 
to the magnificence of the long-tail coat 
with braid around its aidges, the exceeding 
blackness of the neck and ears above it, 
Gerber scowled at the evidence that in one 
detail his calculations had gone wrong. 

It was apparent that pack-up time for 
Professor Smalley’s friend had been a few 
hours later than Gerber had expected. The 
Professor had seen him before, twice, and at 
close range; Gerber had always avoided 
such witnesses, and for a moment, now, he 
was on the verge of abandoning his venture 
rather than break his rule. 

The sight of that thick pile of bills on the 
glass shelf decided him. If he came back 
next week there would be just that much 
less to carry away. Gerber was thrifty 
about such details. It didn’t matter how 
the Professor had managed to get all that 
money together—it was worth taking, too 
much to forfeit for a remote and negligible 
risk. After all, what could Smalley swear 
to except that Gerber had twice been 
shaved in his shop? 

The clerk had drawn down the shades of 
the narrow glazed panels in the doors; the 
spring latch was set so that there could be 
no chance interruption from the street; 
the other clerk, near enough to the counter 
to reach the gun that he probably kept on 
the shelf below the wicket, was the only 
dangerous factor in the situation. Gerber 
slipped quickly past the end of the counter, 
the flat gun at his hip, his back against the 
front wall of the room. 

“Put ’em up, quick!” 

He had tested the value of that abrupt 
peremptory voice. Hardly anybody, hear- 
ing it without forewarning, but would obey 
almost subconsciously; there had been one 
teller whose lifted right hand had carried up 
the revolver it had snatched as it went past 
the shelf! Gerber nodded as the clerk’s 
palms rose; still against the wall, at the end 
of the counter so that he covered both sides 
of it, he ordered the man to join his com- 
rade and the Professor in the outer space. 
The three were lined up against the inner 
wall, their faces toward it. In the uplifted 
clutch of Professor Smalley the big sheaf of 
bills quivered, as if a light breeze blew 
through them. Gerber twitched them free 
and dropped them into the leather sack 
against his breast, by way of beginning. 

There was a door in the rear wall; he 


| threw it open and saw that it led into a shal- 


low closet. Under the persuasion of voice 
and gun the three victims crowded into it 
and Gerber locked them in. 

He took his time now, looting the cash 
trays first and then investigating the vault, 
where he found rather more cash than he 
had expected, so much more that the leather 
bag would not hold it all. He made a clumsy 
parcel of it and was on his way to the door 
when the yellow hatbox caught his eye. 


| Gerber chuckled as he emptied it of Pro- 


fessor Smalley’s professional equipment 


| and crowded down its curved lid on his 
| package of bills. The act seemed somehow 
| to relieve a lingering sense of grievance 
| against the Professor; 
| materially increased the profits of the enter- 
| prise, and yet Gerber resented it, not only 
| because of the slight danger of recognition 
| which it involved but also because it repre- 
| sented a blemish on an otherwise admirable 
| operation; Gerber took a kind of crafts- 


his presence had 


man’s pride in a workmanlike job of plan- 


| ning and performance. 


He attracted no notice as he crossed the 
sidewalk to his car; he drove deliberately 


| until he had passed the sign swung across 
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the highway, inviting him, in behalf of the 
chamber of commerce, to call again. Here 
he increased his speed, although he was 
reasonably certain that there was no need 
of haste. The turnpike was deserted behind 
him when he turned the bend just north of 
the iron gates; he ran on past them to the 
next curve, where he could see for perhaps 
half a mile to the south. No car was in 
sight on this stretch, either. He backed to 
the gates, opened them, drove through and 
closed them again, after making sure that 
his tires had left no track in the graveled 
drive. Five minutes later the doors were 
closed behind his car and he was happily 
engaged in counting up his winnings by the 
light of his lamp. 

He scowled at the contents of the leather 
bag, and then grinned sourly as he saw the 
significance of that litter of dollar bills, with 
a single yellow twenty among them. Pro- 
fessor Smalley had intended that roll of 
money to dazzle even the sophisticated 
promenaders of A’lan’uck City, a beauti- 
fully impressive lump of ones surrounded 
by that yellowback! Only four hundred in 
the lot, and it had looked like a couple of 
thousand as the Professor had brandished 
it! The contents of the hatbox were more 
comforting; he must have struck the bank 
on a particularly good day. Footing up the 
total, Gerber whistled softly between his 
teeth; it was his biggest single job, so far. 
For the first time he knew the feeling that 
he possessed something more than spending 
money; this was capital, to be invested 
instead of paid out for food and shelter and 
clothes and the frugal pleasures which 
Gerber permitted himself in times of plenty. 
With a roll like this a man could settle down 
somewhere, buy a little business perhaps, 
or, better still, start one of his own—note 
shaving, for instance. 

Gerber scowled at an unbidden trespasser 
upon his pleasant meditations. Why on 
earth should he feel as if the best place in 
which to start that business would be a 
town named Jasmine? With a whole world 
from which to choose, why should he insist 
on being homesick for a place he’d never 
seen, a place he certainly didn’t want to 
see? 

He unwrapped the parcel of paintbrushes 
and opened a can of varnish. He might as 
well begin painting the car at once; the 
question of his future residence could be 
settled later. There’d be plenty of time. 
For a moment he was frightened by the 
prospect of the next two weeks, shut up in 
the dark; Jasmine—he damned the name 
between his teeth. Wasn’t he ever going to 
get it out of his head? Was he going to 
spend a dozen days and nights trying to re- 
member where he’d heard of it, with that 
exasperating tormenting impression that 
the answer was just around the corner? 
Jasmine —— 

mui 

ERE and there in the shadows a sifting 
of ashen rime bore witness to last 
night’s frost, but the sunlight that lay on 
the checolate of the plowlands and the dun 
of the broad pastures was mellow and gen- 
ial, and the air held the winy, bracing qual- 
ity of autumn instead of the harsh bite of 
winter, which, according to Gerber’s cal- 

endar, would have been in order now. 

He sent the new car along at an easy 
loafing pace, his spirits reacting to the sun 
and the landscape and the thin upland airs. 
It seemed as if he had outwitted winter, 
just as he had outwitted the other enemies 
that lay behind him to the north, as if it 
were due to some extraordinary cleverness 
of his own that the sun was pleasantly warm 
and the countryside bare of snow. He was 
pleased with himself; it was a good idea, 
this journey southward; none of the towns 
through which he had driven had satisfied 
him; always there had been, whenever he 
stopped, that prodding restless belief that 
there was something better farther on, un- 
til, by easy casual stages, he had drifted 
down beyond the rim of winter to these 
friendly smiling hills. 

Presently there would be another town, 
perhaps the very one for which he had been 

(Centinued on Page 100) 
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If you would rather 


’ buy unusually good tires and at the same 
time receive unusually fair treatment on 
price, quality and service, we refer you to the 
Federal Authorized Sales Agent in your 
neighborhood. 


He is a man whose knowledge, whose local 
reputation and whose desire to satisfy you, 
warrant the confidence you place in him. 


And back of every Federal Tire, whether it 
be the big balloon, the small size high pressure 
cord, or the husky truck tire, is Federal’s 
twenty year reputation for extraordinary 
quality and performance. 























Whatever your needs, there is a big value tire 
for you in the large Federal Line. 






And you will soon discover there are many 
advantages in doing business with the Federal 
Authorized Sales Agency, the higher type tire 
merchant near you. 
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(‘Continued from Page 98) 
seeking. If not it didn’t matter; the road 
was open, and a car could follow it clear 
down to Fiorida, where, by all accounts, 
there would be plenty of chances for a man 
with a bit of capital to turn it over to ad- 
vantage. Gerber’s glance dropped affec- 
tionately to the neat suitcase at his feet; he 
had peculiarly sound reasons for distrusting 
banks and carrying his capital in wholly 
liquid form. It would be on hand when he 
saw a chance to use it. Any one oi these 
towns might ~-— 

He stopped at a fork in the road to con- 
sult the signboards, and something throbbed 
in hie brain as the painted words shouted 
down at him: 


JASMINE—12 MILES 


Gerber sat still, his foot on the clutch 
while the muffled impatient drumming of 
the racing motor seemed to keep the tempo 
af the pulses in his throat. Jasmine! It was 
a real town, then, after all, and not just 
some fragmentary memory of a movie. For 
a space a sense of something uncanny fright- 
ened him; he fancied that he felt the short 
hairs stiffen and bristle at the back of his 
neck, Then, as his normal attitude of mind 
eame back upon him, he shook off the 
thought impatiently. 

There was nothing weird about this. He’d 
read or heard about the town somewhere, 
seen & picture of it in some illustrated paper 
or some news reel at the movies; it was just 
coincidence that this random journey south- 
ward had brought him past this sign. He 
chuckled. At any rate he'd find out what 
it was like in cold reality, so that the next 
time that absurd homesick daydream took 
hold of him he’d be able to answer it with 
facta! tie Jet in the clutch and turned into 
the“right-hand road, 

He was conscious of a pleasurable mount- 
ing excitement as he passed the mileposts 
with their shrinking figures. There was, 
somehow, a proprietary quality in his feel- 
ing toward the upland valley and its stone 
farmateada, the rolling fields of bright green 
winter wheat and the thrifty apple orchards 
on the slopes. A bird sailed across the road 
and fluttered down to cover, a glint of white 
showing abeve its tail feathers; a meadow 
lark, Gerber thought-—down here they'd 
call it something else. A-—a field lark, 
wasn't it? He had a friendly sense of own- 
ership toward the cottontail that bounded 
away from a culvert as he passed. A nice 
country, anyway. A man might do a lot 
worse than settie down here if - 

He shook his head at the recurring image 
of the town. Not for Conrad Gerber! It 
was funny, though, that the country should 
look so prosperous and thrifty, if it con- 
tained a village so completely otherwise. 
He caught a glimpse of spires and roofs 
ahead, at the end of the valley, and quick- 
ened his speed as if it had beckoned to him. 
He stopped presently in a little sunny 
square, with a red-brick courthouse facing 
him from a shallow park; the street was 
newly paved with smooth cement; the 
stores that fronted on the walks were mod- 
erm, prosperous; the hotel was cheerful 
with new paint and clean plate glass. 

Gerber sat for a minute behind his wheel, 
trying to square the reality with the vivid 


dream. There was no doubt that this was 
Jasmine; a dozen signs assured him of the 
fact, but it would have been hard to find a 
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village less like the Jasmine of his persist- 
ent vision. He thought it over and under- 
stood. He'd read or heard of the town by 
name, and some trick of association had 
linked it, in his thoughts, to a memory of an 
imaginary village he had seen in some 
movie. That was all. The rest was just 
coincidence. 

Gerber carried his suitcase into the hotel 
and registered. On impulse he used his 
own name; it seemed to be settled in his 
mind that he was to stay here; the need 
for an alias was definitely ended, In his 
room he unlocked the black bag and took 
out of it one of the neat packets of bills 
with which it was chiefly filled. Those 
which he chose were all worn notes, all of 
fairly small denominations, tens and 
twenties mostly, with two or three fifties; 
in the bag he left several packages of smaller 
old bills and a few of new ones, large and 
smali; he locked it and left it in the clothes 
press, locking the door of this. Downstairs 
the clerk directed him to a bank. He in- 
spected the street with a pleasantly proprie- 
tary approval, chuckling under his breath 
at the utter lack of resemblance between the 
Jasmine of his dreams and this clean thrifty 
little town, 

It was just coincidence, he told himself 
again. He'd heard the name somewhere, 
and its sentimentality had associated it in 
his mind with a random memory of some 
play or book or movie, that was all. It was 
just chance that had brought him to it; and 
for once, he admitted, he owed something 
to the blind gods. He gave them no credit 
for the success of his enterprise up to this 
point. He had only himself to thank for 
the smooth efficiency of the robbery, the 
beautifully simple ingenuity of the escape. 
By the time he had used up his provisions 
and repainted his car, in the safe seclusion 
of that closed garage, there hadn't been 
much risk in driving boldly southward; it 
hadn't been necessary, really, to trade in 
the car on the new one, nor to keep to the 
back roads as he journeyed south. But it 
was sheer luck, coincidence pure and sim- 
ple, that had led him here; he was vaguely 
pleased by the admission, as if the fact that 
luck was on his side implied a sort of trib- 
ute to his cleverness. 

The bank was reassuring, a modern 
affair of tiled lobby and bronze grilles. 
Gerber stopped beside the low stone rail 
beyond which, identified as cashier by a 
neat gilt sign on his desk, a brisk young 
man looked up from his blotter. 

“Like to open a small account,” said 
Gerber, giving his name. “I haven't any 
local references to offer, but you can write 
my home bank, the Quarry Trust, at Bin- 
chester. I shan’t want to draw on you fer 
a while, anyway—just carrying a bit more 
cash than I like to, that’s all.” 

The cashier shook hands cordially. Ger- 
ber accepted his invitation to step inside 
the railing, to take one of the substantia! 
mahogany chairs. The bank would be right 
glad to serve him. Was he staying long in 
Jasmine? The cashier hoped —— 

“I don’t know.”” Gerber grinned. “It 
sounds funny, but I've got a notion I might 
stay here for keeps. Just happened to be 
driving through on my way south and 
liked the looks of the place so much that I 
thought I'd look it over, anyway, before I 
goon. If there’s an opening for a man with 
a bit of capital ———” 
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The cashier rose. ‘Just a minute, Mr. 
Gerber. I want you should meet our presi- 
dent. Step right in hyeah, suh.” 

A tall man, lean and straight, rose from 
his desk as the two entered the inner office. 
He was clean-shaven and sun-browned, with 
a hint of humor in the line of his mouth. 

“This is Mr. Gerber, Cunnel Hampden,” 
said the cashier. 

Something clicked in Conrad Gerber’s 
brain as he submitted helplessly to the clasp 
of long brown fingers and allowed himself 
to be urged into a chair beside the broad 
bare desk. Colonel Hampden! Of course 
it was nothing but another coincidence, he 
told himself; the name wasn’t uncommon, 
and it would be exactly what a scenario 
writer would choose for the stereotyped 
figure of a movie colonel, with a white 
goatee and a wide-brimmed black hat. 
There was absolutely no resemblance be- 
tween this banker and the Colonel Hamp- 
den of the daydream Jasmine. Just blind, 
brute coincidence; and yet —— 

He found himself answering questions 
almost mechanically. He hadn't been in 
active business for some years—traveling 
for his health, which was much improved 
now. He’d thought of guing into some- 
thing in Florida, but, as he’d explained to 
Mr. Fairly, the cashier, he liked the looks 
of Jasmine so much that if there was any 
good opening here —— 

It was just as well that he’d always kept 
a little money in the Quarry Trust, back in 
Binchester. They’d remember his people 
and say a discreetly favorable word in be- 
half of an old depositor, even if they hadn’t 
seen him for eight or nine years. 

Colonel Hampden was briskly affable. 
There was plenty of room in Jasmine for 
newcomers; the town had a first-rate fu- 
ture; it would give the bank a lively pleas- 
ure to help Mr. Gerber choose among the 
likeliest opportunities for investment. 
Meanwhile, under the circumstances, it 
would be delighted to waive the matter of 
references and accept Mr. Gerber’s deposit. 
The cashier departed to arrange for this. 
In his absence Colonel Hampden seemed to 
relax a little from the presidential dignity; 
he became more directly, informally cordial. 

“Just occurs to me that the Jasmine Ki- 
wanis meets this noon, Mr. Gerber. Ad- 
mire to have you lunch with us over at the 
hotel; be a right good way to meet folks.” 

Gerber accepted gracefully. Here was 
one point of similarity between that curious 
fancy and reality; in all those daydreams 
the imaginary Colonel Hampden had been 
a sympathetic figure, hospitable and 
friendly; there had even been a specific 
phrase that applied itself to him—a grand 
gentleman. In some respects the real 
colonel justified these epithets, Gerber 
liked him, was somehow elevated in his own 
estimate by the colonel’s-manner, Yes, he 
conceded mentally, in spite of the briskness, 
the air of almost Northern efficiency, the 
phrase fitted very well; you didn’t need to 
talk to this man very long to feel that he 
was a—a grand gentleman. 

He signed an index card and accepted 
check and pass books, departing in an at- 
mosphere of agreeable geniality that fol- 
lowed him on his deliberate walk back to 
the hotel. Against a mental background in 
which the future beckoned amiably, in 
which Conrad Gerber had become a solid, 
respected citizen of Jasmine, an intimate of 
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such men as Colonel Hampden, he pon- 
dered on the queer freak of coincidence that 
had led up to this result. 

It was just that, he knew. There were 
people who fooled themselves with the no- 
tion that there was such a thing as destiny 
and that these occasional phenomena of 
chance were evidences of its interest and 
intention. Gerber knew better; he knew 
that a man was his own destiny and that 
the rest was pure accident; no more signifi- 
cant than an encounter, for instance, be- 
tween a chip adrift on a river and a keel 
fashioned from the same tree. Neverthe- 
less his own case amused him, revived the 
old groping baffled attempt to identify the 
source of that random fancy. A movie, a 
chance conversation with some forgotten 
stranger, a date line in a newspaper, perhaps. 

He might as well change before that 
luncheon; these clothes were all right for 
driving, but they weren’t exactly the thing 
in which to be introduced to the Kiwanians 
of Jasmine as their future fellow. A bath 
and a shave and fresh linen, that neat new 
suit with the tiny pin check. He turned 
aside, as he entered the lobby of the hotel, 
to the arched doorway of its barber shop. 
He’d get that shave first. 

A previous customer was just leaving one 
of the four chairs; Gerber took off his col- 
lar and surrendered to the lulling influence 
of the horizontal cushions, shutting his 
eyes. Lather was rubbed gently into his 
chin and cheeks; a razor slipped almost 
caressingly over his face. Distantly he was 
aware of a mellow negro voice in repartee 
with the occupant of cnother chair; the 
sound soothed him to contented drowsiness, 
in which he hardly identified the words that 
came to him, seemingly from far away: 

“Yas suh—st’angle a mule, ’at money 
‘ould, if he go tryin’ swalluh it! Reckon I 
ain’ li’ble eveh git me ’at much money 
again, nah suh! Ole bank robbel: sho pick 
me clean down to uh bone, ’at time! No 
use goin’ A’lan’uck City wiff nuffin’ in my 
pockets only my han’s—only place ole 
P’fessor Smalley welcome when he broke 
boun’ to be ’is ole town uh Jasmine. Yas 
suh, dess like uh Good Book say, ain’ no 
place like home, not even A’lan’uck City!” 

Conrad Gerber lay very still. Of course! 
It seemed impossible that he could have 
forgotten where he’d heard of Jasmine and 
of that gran gelmun Cunnel Hampden, of 
cottontails and fie’ la’ks and houn’ dawgs! 
Coincidence! Why, he’d arranged all this 
as methodically as any job he’d ever pulled! 
With the wide world before him he’d come 
straight to the place where he was sure to 
meet the only man who could possibly 
recognize him! 

The razor stopped in the midst of its 
gliding stroke. There was a gasping sound. 
The feathery edge of the blade descended 
like a snowflake on the stretched skin over 
Conrad Gerber’s larynx. He looked up 
into an ominously protruding eye, intent 
and baleful. 

“Cliffo’d, go fetch uh sheriff—nemmine 
why—dess tell him ole P’fessor Smalley got 
a elegan’ piece uh business fo’ him.”” The 
eye came a little nearer and became, if pos- 
sible, more baleful; there was just the sug- 
gestion of pressure on the blade that touched 
Conrad Gerber’s throat. “‘White man,” 
said a voice wholly sinister and earnest, in 
Conrad Gerber’s ear, “white man, whe’h 
*at hat satchel?” 

















HERE is no use making carburetor adjustments, 
ignition changes or other engine repairs without first 
being sure that the spark plugs are delivering the full 


spark to ignite the compressed gas mixture. 


This is the easiest and should be the first step in the process of 
| elimination. 


After many months of driving, depending on the mileage cov- 
ered, a motor does not perform as well as it once did. This 
condition is brought about by excessive oil and by certain fuel 
combinations, which when aggravated by the use of the choker 
make the combustion chamber comparable to a carbonizing fur- 
nace, so that regardless of the quality of the insulator and spark- 
ing points, a carbon coating will be formed. . Even if the plugs 
do not short-circuit altogether, enough surface leakage will be 
induced to cause a weak spark at the gap. 


This carbonizing condition also attacks the sparking points and 
so weakens the structure of the metal that they will not only 
burn away more rapidly but the electrical resistance between 
the points becomes greater, with the result that electrodes in this 
condition cannot deliver the full spark. 


If the insulators are coated or badly discolored and the sparking 
points in bad condition, which naturally follows after many 
months of driving, the safest and best thing to do is to instali 
new plugs. 


the cars they build. 
That’s why more than 80% 


can give you the correct plugs for your motor. 





AC-SPHINX 
Birmingham 


ENGLAND U. S. Pat. No. 1,135,727 
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Why Spark Plugs Should Be 
Changed and When 


Automobile manufacturers use AC’s year after year because they have found them to be best. 
have determined by careful tests the particular type of AC Spark Plug that gives the best service in 


There is a size and type of AC Spark Plug for every motor- 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, 


April 13, 1915; U.S, Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb, 13, 1917, 
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Another Reason Why a Motor 
Does Not Perform at Its Best 


A short plug will not give good motor performance where a 
long plug is needed, or vice versa, for instance— 


i new loo Short ad Plug Is Use d: 


The sparking points are in a pocket, from 
which the burned gases are not entirely 
scavenged during the exhaust stroke. This 
dead gas prevents the proper firing of. the 
fresh incoming gas. When the spark occurs 
the fresh gas burns too slowly, this delayed 
burning causing overheating of the engine, 
the same as would result from a retarded 
spark. There is not only loss of power and 
of fuel, but the engine becomes sluggish, 
hard to start and accelerates slowly. 


Plug Is Used: 

Good engine performance demands that the 
sparking points of the plug do not become 
too hot. When a long plug is used, the 
lower end extends too far into the firing 
chamber, where it is exposed to the full heat 
of explosion. This excessive temperature 
causes the sparking points to become red 
hot, resulting in pre-ignition, with violent 
knocking, general loss of power, missing 
and backfiring. 
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When the proper size and type of plug is used the result is full 
power, maximum fuel economy, easy starting, quick acceleration 
and good performance, under most exacting conditions. 


They 


of all the cars produced in this country, Fords excluded, are AC-equipped. 


your dealer has an AC size chart and 


Michigan 


AC-OLEO 
Levallois- Perret 


FRANCEh 


Other Patents Pending 
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Above — 
Washington 


Square—where Fifth Avenue , . 
q Your clothier can show 
starts. Here, where smart society 


seiaedh ted whiny Shine’ oe Caine” you cool Palm Beach Suits 
Palm Beach Suits add coolness in light and dark colors 
to artistic temperaments and and patterns just as in 
smartness to Avenue strollers. y woolens and worsteds. 


Above — Here’s how a well 
tailored Palm Beach Suit 
looks when displayed 
by one of New York 
City’s most exclusive 
clothiers. 


Right — On the 
sands at Long 
Beach, surf, shade 
and Palm Beach 
Suits bring cool- 
ness to men—but 
of the three, only 
Palm Beach Suits 
add to well-groomed 
appearance. 


Left—On Park Avenue — 
the new residence center , 
of New York society — Palm Wear Palm Beach Clothes all around the clock—morning, 
Beach Suits add cool comfort afternoon, evening—for business, sports wear, automobiling. 
to well-dressed men. You can be well dressed for any occasion and still be cool. 
And for golfing, Palm Beach Knickers are ideal. 
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OME men see clothes through their 

pocketbooks, but the wise depend 
on their eyes. Look at the suits in our 
snapshots. Good-looking, aren’t they? 
Smart cut—fine fit—lines that say ‘‘good 
tailoring” —thoroughbred to the last 
stitch. 










You can get genuine Palm Beach 
Suits in all the handsome new colors 
and patterns—in both light and dark 
shades—that you see in the finest im- 
ported woolens and worsteds; also the 
famous tan and other light colors indi- 
vidual to Palm Beach. 


They’re cool, too—the coolest high- 
grade suits obtainable. 


You take a suit that looks well, feels 
well, fits well and wears well, and 
you’ve got about all your money can 


Puy in clot'n8: For men, young men and boys-COOL SUITS OF 
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es Have It! 


But with these suits, you get a bonus 
of cool comfort that you can’t get any- 
where else—for they are made from 
Palm Beach Cloth, the smartest and 
coolest of summer fabrics. 


Please remember this: 


Genuine Palm Beach Cloth is all of 
one quality. But suits made from Palm 
Beach are not. They vary in price. 
They vary in tailoring and pattern, 
Clothing stores offer Palm Beach Suits 
at prices that usually range about 
$12.50, $15.00, $16.50 and $18.50. 
Some styles and makes sell for more. 
You may select the cut, fit, finish and 
tailoring that pleases you. 


Look at the snapshots again and 
don’t shy at the apparent low price— 
you won't find a better value. 





SNAPSHOTS 


Just as real men look in Palm Beach Suits. 
Here’s the financial district of New York City 
—cool, shadowed banks, where cool, well- 
tailored Palm Beach Suits are draped on the 
shoulders of men who deal in cool millions. 





Go to a good clothier and he’ll show 
you good suits of Palm Beach that will 
convince you. 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
GOODALL WORSTED COMPANY, Sanford, Me. 


Selling Agent: A. ROHAUT, 
229 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


PALM BEACH CLOTH 












Ask for Palm Beach by name and 
insist on seeing this label in the suit. 
It identifies the genuine. 
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At the Left—Waiting for the tender to join a merry 
yachting party—and Palm Beach Suits are as cool 
and smart on deck or Boardwalk as they are 
behind a desk or in a motor car. 
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Above—Atlantic City, smart and fashionable, the 
playground of America, where Palm Beach Suits 
help cool sea breezes delight the well-dressed men 
who know what style in summer comfort is. 
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Ask your dealer for 
VAN CRAFT, the 
new shirt with the 
VAN HEUSEN 
collar attached. 


12 SMART 


In 1925 crisp smartness 


VAN. HEUSEN 


Van Kent, 


The Ni 4 
V an at usen 


in attire unites distinc- 


tion with easy freedom. 


ema festiveness, thanks to the 
Van Heusen Collar, rises superior 


to the wilting heat of the most humid 
day. The modern note of smooth 
smartness is there, the confident 
nonchalance of comfort, typical of 
the age. , 

The Van Heusen is one single piece 


STYLES . «a, 


In 1825 stifling formal- 
ity in dress marred 


Summer’s pleasures. 





of smooth, strong, multi-ply fabric. 
Nothing sewed together—no need for 
starch. The loom has woven the fold 
in, woven a faultless curve in, woven 
comfort and smartness in. It will not 
wilt. For all occasions it is the World’s 
Smartest, most comfortable, 
economical collar. 


most 


N 5°09 CENTS EACH 


VAN HEUSEN 


the World's Sum 


PATENTED 


artest 


st COLLAR 


carpe Q NEw york ciTy 
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“T am sick of being féted, 


Olga’s eyes were most appealing, 

Full of tender shades of feeling— 

Clever eyes that seemed revealing 
Her distress. 


Olga’s bank account kept soaring, 

Olga’s fairy tales kept scoring, 

While her eyes kept semaphoring 
To each male. 

More than half the population, 

Under Olga’s fascination, 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Yet pulmonic peasants pant on 
While the Volga boatmen chant on 
And the Bolsheviki rant on 
For their ends; 
While in filmy, sheer attire 
Olga strums her mirthful lyre 
And buys stocks to yield her higher 
Dividends. 


Analyze each pert pretender, 
Irrespective of the gender, 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 








FOR A MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE 


I have given you the guest room 
But it’s really not the best room, 

For the best room is the one I use myself. 
May your sleep be calm and easy | 
Though your room's a trifle breezy } 

And your bed, you'll find, is harder than 

a shelf. 


Though your room is damp and chilly 

Still I think it would be silly 

If I gave my warmest 
blankets to my 




























guest. 

For it’snot unlikely, isit, 

That you may cut short 
your visit? 

AndI like my warmth 

and comfort when 

I reat. 


FOR A LARGE HOUSE 
You serenely drop in 
Though you weren't 
invited ; 
We all have to grin 
And pretend we're 
delighted. 
You smoke our cigars 
And you drink our 
best liquor ; 


SESS" 
Youle ators Do you value 
Hicker your children’s 
health ? 


You raise quite a din 
OU would not carelessly give 











DHAWN BY F. M. FOLLETT 
Suburbinanities. Costume of a 
Gentleman Who Didn't Know 
Quite What to Wear to a Subs 

urban Concert 


Gave a gift or small donation— 
(Meaning “ kale.’’) 


Came a day when Olga stated, 


I have tarried—I have waited 
Half a year. 

You've been very kind and gentle 

To this begging Continental ; 

You are tender, sentimental— 
Each a dear.” 


Yet the Russian dawns kept break- 
ing 
And the Russian knees kept quak- 
ing, 
While the Russian hearts kept ach- 
ing 
More and more, 
As the Russian winds kept howling 
To the Russian banshees’ yowling, 
Hungry Russian wolves kept 
prowling 
As before. 


While near sunny Catalina % 
Olga strums her concertina, 
Playing chords from Cavatina, 

Soft and clear ; 
And the undraped, dashing cuties 
Known as splashing Bathing Beauties, 
In their calisthenic duties 

Pause to hear. 





Free from hunger’s desperation, 

In her sunny isolation 

Olga has no real vocation; 
And the kin, 

Who so boastfully displayed her 

And gratuitously paid her 

All the funds that now have made her 
Cresus’ twin 


Al the opera and the races, 

Swathed in silks and costly laces, 

Or on early morning chases 
Through the brush, 

Now remark in manner pleasant, 


‘Think of all the good each present 
Has brought to the Russian peasant —— 


(And such slush!) 





While the children 
are sleeping. 
Do you think it’s an inn 
the children unclean food; 
you take pains to prepare for them 
the kind that builds glowing 
health and sturdy development. 
But are you sure that the milk 
they drink is as clean as this 
hinged bottle-cap can keep it? 
Keep germs away from the chil 
dren's milk with Perfection Pull 
and Hinge Caps. Telli your milk- 
man you want him to use them. 
Then you won't have to use a 
fork, or a much-used ice-pick, or 
your thumbs, to get the cap off 
the bottle. A gentle pull will 
open the bottle halfway. 





School children drink milk 
through a straw with these handy 
hinged caps. Let us send you, 
free, a month's supply. Send the — 
coupon today. 





The Dump 


Who accosts the champion lender- 
Uncle Sam; 
Separate the true from shoddy, 
Segregate the clear from cloddy, 
And you'll find not everybody 
Is a sham! 


— Arthur L. Lippmann, 


Verses for a Guest Room 


FOR A SMALL HOUSE 


HE kids are asleep on the sofa 
While the wife has to sleep on a cot; 
We pass it off brightly and aci most 
politely, 
But really we mind it a lot. 


Of course we're delighted to see you, 
May nothing your comfort here mar ; 
But you can't realize in a house of this 
size 
What a gosh damned nuisance you are. 





| ON 


MA 


You arrived in these parts 
Without giving us warning. 
And it won't break our hearts 
If you leave in the morning. 
Newman Levy. 





The 
Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 
send me a month's supply 

of Perfection Caps 














Crosswordiana 


VAMPISH young auk at the zo 

Tried exerting her charms on a gnu. be, 
“Cnow, betweegnu agn me, t, 
Aign’t I gneiss?” gnattered she. Le) 


“Gnot at all— you're a gnut,"’ gnarled the gnu, Qa N 
Reid English. a oe 
The Heron & Ada 
aaress 
HE heron, ascetic of feature, $ Cente: Wiinasiinattin 
, . | eects st 
Was withal a most courteous creature : Ps) THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canods) Limited 
For whenever his bill | 245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
Pierced a poor fish's gill, nails a 





He would murmur, * Delighted to eat yer!" 
Otto Freund. 


DRINK MORE MILK 










































Pally Protected 
Patented fuly 16 1924 


Bachelor’s 
Buddy 


You have to laugh, it’s 
so easy. Step thru, button 
two—and you're ready for 
your shirt. Like putting on 


a sock. 


Comfortable and cool. 
Perfect fitting. No lapping. 
No gaping. No binding. 
No And 


laundries don't phase them. 


front buttons. 
Do you wonder they're 
** bachelors’ buddies*’ ? 


Try them once and 


know underwear happiness. 


$1.50 and up. Boys’ sizes. 


THE SEALPAX CO, 
Bavrimore, Mo. 


Two buttons on the shoulder, 
none down the front 


Sealpax 
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But they came back to Max as he was 
tinkering with the rotted sills in Sophie 
Marshall's cellar. He knew Sophie’s cele- 
brated dictum—complete separation of the 
sexes until the age of thirty; and then, 
after that, perhaps the deluge. Carmichael 
had told him privately that that was tom- 
myrot. Doctor Marshall ought to marry. 
All young doctors ought to marry in order 
to get on. 

Marry to get on! If she married, that 
would be the reason for it—to get on. It 
was whispered that Bullard would have 
married her, but they had quarreled over 
the question of whether she should con- 
tinue to practice medicine. And then Bul- 
iard had made a spite marriage with Nellie 
Stover, and was already sick of it, the rumor 
persisted. You could hear anything; and 
having heard it, brood over it. Max Car- 
den recognized that there were snags in the 
stream of consciousness not so easily steered 
clear of. 

He felt bottled up, full of contradictory 
impulses. There was mischief in the air, 
he was morally certain; and at the same 
time he felt himself tied hand and foot by 
certain prudential considerations. Under 
that soft exterior, Nellie had assured him, 
Sophie was just as cool and calculating as 
her father ever was; either that or her sus- 
ceptibilities had never been touched. She 
knew how to make the men walk a chalk 
line. 

Yes, but was she vulnerable— vulnerable 


| in that Achilles’ heel of her professional am- 
| bition? 


The thing absorbed her so en- 
tirely. . . . It was getting late. He went 
up into the kitchen to get a match to let 
light into a dark place down there. The 
kitchen window was open. A gentle air was 
stirring. The northwest wind was at last 
drying up the meadows, and uplands and 
gullies were flushing deeper green. There 
was a running fire of dandelions every- 
where. The frogs’ voices were getting 
stronger and the sap was almost visibly 
circulating in the sapwood. The blue of the 
harbor water was marvelously light. But 
then, the whole face of the earth had never 
been so drenched in light and color, to his 
knowledge. It must be that his preoccu- 
pation with paints and mixings had drawn 
his attention to the thing. 

He looked along the mantel for matches, 
but saw nothing but half a dozen newspaper 
spills and a gold-headed hatpin standing 
up out of a heavy fluted jelly tumbler. The 
hatpin Sophie used for toasting marsh- 
mallows. 

She had come in behind him and was 
speaking to him. 

“How light it’s growing for the time of 
night,” she said in her casual tones, “Spring 
is really here.” 

She had taken off her starched white 


| office coat, revealing a brown dress with 
| yellow wool threads in diamond shapes 
| about the girdle. He noted that spirit-like 


blue of the vein in her forearm. Ethereal, 
but it had substance too. 

She found matches for him and told him 
to step in on his way out and have a cup of 
tea. He promised to do so. He found her 
making up some little sandwiches, the tea- 
pot simmering on the back of the stove. 

The sun had sunk, all but his bright up- 
per rim, which glowed through the sparse 
growth on the seaward ridge of Dowson’s 
Island. 

“How do you feel? Does the day’s work 
take hold of you?” Sophie asked. “I 
couldn’t afford to let any patient of mine 
have a relapse,” she added with a faint 
trace of bitterness, he thought. 

“No danger,” he said. He opened and 
shut all his fingers, stretched his arms. “I’m 
all right,” he pronounced. “Sound of wind 
and limb.” 

“You do look better,” the girl said. 

A new sensation, sharp as fire, cut through 
those iron bindings which he had felt for so 
long across his chest, as if his ribs, iron 
likewise, would no longer let him take a 
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TAME CROW 


(Continued from Page 15) 


full breath. He fixed his eyes on the cal- 
endar given away by the local grain-and- 
feed merchant, full of staring dates, with 
the weather prophesied under each date for 
the ensuing year. Then he looked at 
Sophie. Who could prophesy that young 
woman a day in advance, let alone a year? 
What did she intend? 

She had pushed back her chair and was 
sitting on the edge of it. She got up ab- 
ruptly. 

“The tea.” 

“T’ll get it.” 

“No; I’m up. Sit still, please.” 

They made a dash for it together. His 
hand fell on hers. Her fingers, those pale 
scientific fingers, had already closed round 
the handle of the earthenware teapot. His 
own closed over hers. For an instant some- 
thing like rigor mortis held them perfectly 
still. It was actually like a lapse, a sinking, 
a kind of little death. As if from some- 
where outside his own body, Max watched 
the smooth grafted branches of the newly 
budded apple tree outside dipping and 
rising in a current of air out of the straw- 
colored west. The crows had settled into 
their rookery behind the pines. The piping 
of the frogs had a kind of quickened pulse 
in it, a dreaming reedy note, that seemed 
to make a translation of his senses into a 
serener world. 

“T had better close this window. Your 
hand is like ice,” he said, to account for the 
continuing phenomenon of contact. 

“No, don’t. It usually is. It might be— 
perkaps—a sign of a warm heart,” Sophie 
answered. 

Her lashes screened the expression of her 
dropped eyes. The imminence of her delec- 
table person was as much a physical phe- 
nomenon as the sun drinking up water. 
Unless his own eyes had played him false, 
those eyes of Sophie’s, under the dark 
brows in such contrast with the lighter 
shade of her hair, had seemed to drink him 
up like an appointed draught. 

But the senses are liars, as Doctor Wig- 
gin had said truly. Was it a mortal wind 
that was stirring those five or six larkspur 
tops that appeared over the window sill? 
A humming bird hung motionless in the air 
off one of the petals. The beat of those tiny 
wings was so fast as to be quite impercep- 
tible, so that the bird’s suspension there in 
midair looked miraculous. Max felt the 
same desperate whirling in the atoms that 
composed his own body; like the humming 
bird he hung over a void to sip a sweet; but 
his opportunity was lost with the sudden 
clang, twice repeated, of the front doorbell. 

Sophie said at once, ‘I must have a mo- 
ment with my hair.” 

It was dropped too low over her forehead, 
incomprehensibly. 

“| wilkanswer the bell,”’ he said. 

He went through the house in one stride, 
it seemed, paused a second with his hand 
on the doorknob, then swung in the heavy 
door. Just as he had visioned it, Harry 
Bullard was standing there, smoking, on 
the granite step. He looked at Max inso- 
lently through a drift of smoke and brushed 
in past him. 

“Tell the doctor I am in the office, will 
you?” he let fall over his shoulder. 

Max felt as if that unknowable emotion 
which had lain in him, like a monster at the 
bottom of a deep well, had suddenly writhed 
its way to the surface. Without warning, 
this was almost a killing matter with him. 
He could have broken the lawyer’s neck 
deftly, like a rabbit’s, with one blow of his 
hand held edgewise. Instead, he held his 
hand, 

“Mr. Bullard,”’ he announced to Sophie, 
who was just coming out of her room. She 
slipped into the white coat with perfect 
coolness. 

“Please don’t run away,” she said to 
Max. 

He had no intention of running away. 
Instead, he acted in accordance with a plan 
which so far he had only half admitted to 
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consciousness. As soon as the office door 
was fairly shut, he opened the door to the 
back stairs, which led to a room over the 
woodshed, and also to a long hall, unpa- 
pered and carpeted with straw matting, 
which communicated with the front of the 
house. Sophie had lent him, for comfort’s 
sake, a pair of rope slippers with canvas 
tops, to be worn while working round the 
house. He made no noise in these. The 
door to the left of the banisters edging the 
stair well was ajar. That room was directly 
over Doctor Marshall’s office. 

Nothing now was in that room but a bed 
frame and a heap of old almanacs and 
musty books on horses and horse breeding; 
but it had once been a bedroom, and as 
such had been heated by a hole in the floor 
filled with an iron register which let up heat 
from the room below—Sophie’s office— 
where the stove had been and stil! was. 

So far he had been completely carried 
out of himself by his devouring need of 
hearing what passed between those two. 
He had meant to eavesdrop; had forelaid 
for it, indeed, coolly knocking added nails 
into a few creaking boards without giving 
himself any articulate reason for that sin- 
gular behavior at the time. And he had 
felt his legs carrying him, willy-nilly, up 
those back stairs, his fingers gripping the 
rail which had been screwed into the dusky 
wall. But now, when within one of the 
sound of their voices, he felt as if all his 
body hinges had stuck fast. He began to 
see that this enormous, shadowy, compul- 
sive thing in his veins was nothing more 
than jealousy; and jealousy had made an 
eavesdropper of him. 

He stole away through the uncarpeted 
hall, down the steep little flight of stairs, 
out through the woodshed door, still in 
his rope slippers with the cotton strings 
dangling. 

It had occurred to him that where she 
depended on Bullard’s good offices with the 
legislature, his own friendship, even his 
presence in that house, might well be fatal 
to her—fatal to her professional ambition. 
He had better bolt clean away out of that 
fascinating neighborhood. 

He saw Carmichael coming toward him 
through a grove of jack pines. The sheriff 
had a chipmunk hanging from one big fist 
and a shotgun in the hollow of his left arm. 
Sitting down on the granite ledge, he em- 
braced his bushel tenderly in both broad 
dusty hands, the gun across his lap, the 
chipmunk flattened in the dirt. He mut- 
tered that it was no good killing chipmunks 
while Sophie Marshall gave the encourage- 
ment she did to crows. 

“The pesky things pluck up sprouted 
corn and pick the eyes out of young pigs 
and lambs, not to say a word of their 
destroying the nests of likelier birds than 
they are themselves.” 

Max replied that where she stuffed them 
with whites of eggs, that ought to take 
away their appetite for other things. 

“Only makes ’em impudent,” the sheriff 
argued, ‘same as it would a man, for that 
matter, that she would deign to look at 
twice.”” Hechuckled, unbuttoned his woolen 
shirt at the throat and rubbed his swarthy 
brow, with the aside that he always got a 
wet back out of a morning like this when he 
toiled. ‘‘Not that she ever has looked at 
anybody twice,” he went on. “Some 
thought one time there Bullard had at- 
tracted her, but he never did get closter to 
her than a row of apple trees. He was more 
than a hair like that pup of his I gave him. 
A little too peaked in the nose, maybe. 
Peaked. I wouldn’t call it a cur strain 
exactly, and still I wouldn’t know what 
else to call it. Anyway, the nays had it.” 

The nays had it. Max felt as if a bright 
flame had seared him. Carmichael, he saw, 
was subtly inciting him te make the girl his 
own; and Carmichael was thought to be 
her friend. Carmichael then suspected the 
presence of some danger and trusted to 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Stop Mistakes in Painting 
ow to Know the Real Paint Store 


NOW it by visible evidence that its people know their 
business. Know it by visible evidence in the form of 
the Household Painting Guide. 
When you see a paint store that displays the Household 
Painting Guide rest easy on the following points: 


no matter who waits upon you—clerk or proprietor. 
4 That store will recommend good painters if needed. 


The explanation is: That store, in securing for its customers 
the Household Guide Service, has brought you the authori- 
tative recommendations of Sherwin-Williams who specialize 


1 That store has the right type of paint, varnish, stain on surface finishing problems of every kind 


and enamel for every surface—outdoors, indoors, 
everywhere. Remember, each type of surface calls for its own type of 
paint. Paints must be chosen according to type. The same 


is true of varnishes, of stains and enamels. 


From the Household Painting Guide select the correct 
type of material, just as you select the correct color from the 
color card. Nouncertainty. Save this copy of the “Guide” 
to use when needed. ' 


2 That store will give you accurate counsel on any 
painting problem you may have. 


3 That store will give you the same skilled service 
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Payment Plan 


Arrangements have now been perfected 
by Sherwin: Williams whereby the paint - 
ing of residential property may readily 
be arranged on a convenient payment 
basis. Recognized business practise is 
now, therefore, made available to the 
property owner without difficulty or 
red tape. The Sherwin-Williams “ Paint 
Headquarters" Dealer will gladly give 
you full information 


Good material deserves good work 


The good painter's skill shows ell 
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Max to parry it. But for his part he sud- 
denly felt bound hand and foot. 

He turned flat away from Carmichael 
and went, skirting bluejoint and alder 
trash, across a piece of cleared land into 
the young beech forest beyond. And there 
he saw Nellie Bullard sitting with her fin- 
gers clasped about her ankles. All about 
her was the faint yellow glow of the beeches, 
a regiment of sleek stems thrusting up 
through the gold spray of that new scatter- 
ing of leaf. The vivid leeves grew almost 
down to the ground in tender clusters af- 
fixed te the trunks themselves. Nellie her- 
seif, a chameleon in yellow with the palest 
of blue sashes, like a sky space, was hardly 
visible against the background. He saw 
most plainly the arch of her neck, dull 
white againat that dappled theater drop. 

“ Hello, stranger,” she cried. “I believe 
I've turned my ankle in this treacherous 
forest mold. 1 actually feel a little faint. 
It’s silly cf me.” 

He caught sight of Sophie's crow, stand- 
ing at a respectful distance, his head on one 
side, with that hint of scholarly sharpness, 
that knowledgeable twinkle, in his round 
eye —a blend of sight and insight admirably 
useful to a bird with clipped wings that de- 
pended for sustenance on the whites of eggs 
and cucumber pickle. 

Max, feeling the nibbling touch of the 
quicksand that was Nellie, stood on the 
brink, mistrustful. She made no further 
reference to her ankle. Instead, putting up 
her hands to the hair over her temple with 
a skillful darting motion, she startled him 
by asking over her shoulder in a dreamy 
voies, “Do you believe in a life hereafter, 
Mr. Carden?” 

“| sometimes doubt the reality of this 
one,” he answered, tranced. 

“Deo you? I know Julius Revens says 
either God sanctions sin or He can't help 
Himself. If He sanctions it, He's not God; 
and if He can’t help Himself, He’s not God 
either. It's what he calls snug reasoning. 
Seriously, I sometimes catch myself think- 
ing that all the hell there is is what we get 
on earth,” 

She bowed her head and frankly sobbed, 
Then she stopped short, caught her breath, 
flung up her head. Mr. Carden, having got 
pitch on his fingers from picking at a tree 
trunk, was reaching absently to wipe them 
on his coat, 

“Ah—ah!" Nellie cried with a deterrent 
brow. All her housewifely instincts were 
awake, ‘‘How can you expect any woman 
to love you where you don’t think anything 
at all of making yourself presentable?” 

“How can I expect? What should I ex- 
pect? What leads you to think ——"” 

He broke off, boiling with anger. 

“Think!” Nellie retorted. “Man isn’t 
exclusively a thinking animal, or woman 
either, for that matter. Sophie's mad about 
you, man, She'd give anything in this 
world to get you in the toils.” 

These last words were in a whisper per- 
feetly attuned to the golden flutter of the 
heech leaves clustered low down on the 
gray trunk against which her back was set. 
The deep shadows so fell that he could see 
the quick pulse in Nellie’s throat over the 
yellow piping of her dress. She was lying, of 
course. She meant, by hook or crook, to in- 
terpose him between Sophie Marshall and 
her husband; yet her words, like the little 
black flies, were all about him. She might 
so easily vanquish him with such a lie. 

“You laugh!" she cried fiercely. “But 
you might sing another song if you knew 
what people say. Max, you’re hurting me. 
Mr. Carden, please, I'm not a woman made 
of iron. You don’t realize how strong you 
are.” 

“What do they say?” 

“ They say —you'’li kill me for telling you, 
but I do think you ought to know of it 
they say you're only another tame crow 
she’s caught and tamed and taught to do 
her bidding. Tame crow!” 

She spat the words at him vindictively. 
The deep shine of her eyes under the tum- 
vled hair actually menaced him with the 
deadly trouble of her soul. 
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“Tame crow,” he repeated. He darkened 
and let go her arms. 

“ Now I've gone too far!”’ she cried, strik- 
ing her hand against her mouth. “ Max, 
consider it unsaid, if it’s going to have this 
effect on you.” 

“It won't have the effect you think,” he 
muttered. 

He went away like a man blinded, crash- 
ing through mold and underbrush with his 
head down. 

In the middle of the night the thought 
came to him: “Suppose it were true. Sup- 
pose she were in love with me. She would 
think it a weakness, all the same. Then if 
it put an end to all these projects of Bul- 
lard’s on her behalf, if it touched her on the 
professional side, what would her technical 
soul say to that?” He began to feel him- 
self as if his soul was no longer in the mid- 
dle of his body. Even standing erect, he 
felt queer, as if he were going on stilts. He 
had better get away altogether. And then 
how little likely that a woman with Soph- 
ie’s beautiful balance of qualities should be 
in love with anyone. His own love, since 
he must admit it, was the penalty for his 
presumption. She was like the state, which 
cures a man in order to hang him. Her 
psychology had left him in the shape of 
nothing; that was certain. 

All next day he stayed away from the 
shipyard; but toward night, when the 
River Belle blew her three blasts, he found 
himself at a distance, watching Sophie open- 
ing the draw. The little steamer boiled 
through and disappeared. 

Max sprang up, got into a dory and 
rowed round into the harbor. A fishing 
schooner, putting in to ice up, was lying at 
the grain wharf. He pu'led toward her. 
The skipper was sitting aft in his under- 
clothes and a new derby hat. Beyond him, 
against a ghost of light in the west, a spin- 
dle topped with a tarred barrel stood up 
strangely. 

Max applied to join the crew, was ac- 
cepted and started for the ship chandler’s 
to get himself an outfit. 

When he set foot inside that place all 
talk came to a dead halt. The high sheriff 
was sitting back of the stove in a red 
wooden chair with a perilous lack of whole 
rungs. 

“You heard the news?” Carmichael 
rasped. 

“ No.” 

“Thought not. I say I thought not. 
That yellow cur Bullard has had Sophie 
Marshall indicted by the grand jury. for 
taking you in when you were at death’s 
door and bringing you back from the dead. 
Seems she didn’t consult a regular physi- 
cian.” 

“She did,” Max said hoarsely. “She 
called in Wiggin. He wouldn’t come—not 
unless he was to have full charge.”’ 

“It’s Wiggin that would have to sign the 
death certificate anyhow,” said Carmichael. 
“As a matter of fact, that’s about the best 
thing he does.”” Suddenly he roared, “If it 
was me in your shoes, that man Bullard 
would smart to the hide for it.” 

The horsewhip rack hung back of him, 
all the whips hanging by their lashes from a 
notched circle of wood bridled to a hook in 
the ceiling. He gave a twitch to one of the 
whip handles that set them all dancing. 

“I don’t speak in an official capacity,” 
he continued, “but Bullard would be about 
setting down to supper now at Mrs. Sto- 
ver’s. Yes, he’d be about drawing up to the 
table.” 

“That’s all I need to know,” Max said, 
very calm. 

“You or any man,” the sheriff answered, 
with a steady spur of light in his brow- 
shaded eye. 

Max shut the door to the ship chandlery 
and set his back against it. Then he started 
walking toward the Stover house. Sud- 
denly the street lights and all the lights in 
the houses, twinkling in a semicircle about 
the head of the cove, were doused in a 
second. Only the stars and the ship’s riding 
lights were left. 

A thunderstorm, whose rumblings he 
had heard upriver earlier, had done some 
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damage to a system of light and power 
never too secure. People kept complaining 
that if a sparrow so much as lit on one of 
these wires the current was short-circuited. 

But these households, being in a period 
of transition still, were prepared. Each 
kitchen shelf held, trimmed, a row of four 
or five kerosene hand lamps with brown 
paper bags over the chimneys still, just as 
in some places—like the Marshall kitchen 
a tumbler of newspaper spills still held out 
against the extravagance of boughten 
matches. 

The brilliant face of the village began to 
come back like a thief in the night, bleared, 
dull, set back a full generation. Moving 
lights and shadows appeared through the 
windows. 

Max, groping his way blindly, his arm 
out, saw a point of light in the dusty road 
ahead of him. A woman had come out of a 
house there, holding two kerosene lamps 
with fat nickel bodies and green porcelain 
shades. It was Mrs. Stover, Nellie’s mother. 

“Back to barbarism, I call it,’’ she cried 
in her high round voice, very cheery, and 
four or five times as loud as would be neces- 
sary to achieve the result of making herself 
heard. ‘Mercy, it’s dark! You can’t see 
your hand before your face. I guess you'll 
think it’s a case of Diogenes looking for an 
honest man.”’ 

“Have you seen Bullard?” Max in- 
quired hoarsely. 

“No, I haven’t. It would take a private 
detective to keep up on his whereabouts, I 
tell him,” the lady said. “‘ They tell me he 
came in on the night boat, though.” 

“Bullard?” said a thin voice behind 
them. ‘Seen him after the boat docked 
going toward the island with Sophie Mar- 
shall. Ain’t that that pup of his howling?” 

This was Simon Ash, the River Belle’s 
engineer. His flimsy black cap with the 
advertisement of paints printed on it in 
yellow letters was pulled down hard over 
his white face. The three of them stood 
stock-still, the flames in Mrs. Stover’s 
lamps reared and fell. The steady howling 
of that pup with the peaked nose did, in fact, 
afflict their ears. 

Mrs. Stover suddenly remembered that 
she was lending these two lights to a neigh- 
bor who was holding a meeting of the Dor- 
cas Guild across the road. . . . Max 
started up again. The howling of Bullard’s 
dog continued. Max cupped his hand about 
his ear and turned his head slowly in a half 
circle, like a man at sea feeling his way up 
to a lightship in a fog. The dog would not 
desert the master. He blundered on down 
Burial Hill and across the meadow road. 
Next he was flailing his way through the 
beech forest. It was dark, scented, full of 
stings, rasps, perfumes, coquettish titter- 
ings and flutterings, as if Nellie Bullard’s 
phantom self were still there to mock and 
trip and tangle him with those sweet lies. 

He floundered on into Fisher’s pasture, 
very green and moist, where the rounded 
forms of bowlders heaved up by frost 
showed through the green draping of turf. 
Soon he was in a leafy lane, or wood road, 
fat with mud underfoot, and so out upon 
the highway again, with that high rock 
wall on his right which notified him that 
the Marshall house was close at hand. 

The dog’s howling had stopped. Max 
walked toward the house, staring at the 
loom of black shapes against a wet-looking 
sky. The quiet was interrupted by nothing 
but the liquid mooning of tree toads, the 
voice of a distant whippoorwill. There the 
house was, tangible enough. He could even 
descry traces of his carpentry. A thousand 
shingles or so were still needed over the 
north attic, he remembered incongruously. 
The roof, in fact, looked patchy. 

His ear had been caught by a suggestion 
of music, of what kind he did not know. 
He listened. Nothing now came to his ear 
but the flutter of a wing, a faint dropping 
in the wood pile. The carefully piled logs, 
birch and oak, showed a wall of butts in the 
same vertical plane, like a cluster of yellow 
moons and half moons. 

Max felt the flame of a half-kindled 
poetry, sad, unshaped, infinitely tender, 
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expressed queerly in the outline of the 
house—yes, and in the mere character of its 
approaches. Those upspringing yellow 
flowers there solicited him. The old rocking- 
chair with slatted back and deer-thonged 
seat shaped itself beside them, its warped 
rockers sunk in the clean turf. 

He came close against the warm wall of 
the house, sliding the palm of his hand 
against a gray clapboard whose lower edge 
was blunted, half dissolved really by the 
force of so many rains and suns. The yel- 
low flowers stirred and touched his neck. 
His heart beating hot and full, he listened, 
baffled, to that whispering suggestion of 
music, as if that house were nothing but the 
shell of an instrument which had accom- 
panied some tragic song and then been 
thrown aside. 

And then, without warning, he had a 
vivid impression of Sophie’s presence, at 
his very elbow. He moved two or three 
steps and took hold of the handle of the 
front door. What was he doing? What 
madness had got into his finger ends? If 
they were there, inside this house, then it 
must be that they had patched it up. The 
man had begged forgiveness for his coward!y 
act. 

In spite of himself, however, he swung 
the door in. Halfway along the hall he 
swung his foot into the little tin umbrella 
drip affixed to one side of the hat tree. He 
stopped, affrighted. He made a motion of 
his arms to part the shadows and slipped 
through the door into the dining room. 

Then he saw her head and shoulders 
faintly blotted against the window frame. 

“You can’t leave me alone then!” she 
cried with cold contempt. 

Her voice had a faint concentration of 
tone, as if she had a stitch in her side or a 
dagger planted in her breast down deep 
against her heart. What was he to say to 
that? He was evidently intruding. But 
suddenly he boiled with anger, with some- 
thing like hatred of her. She had loved 
him. He was certain of it now; and still, 
because of her devilish ambition, she had 
recoiled actually into Bullard’s arms. For 
that second, he hadn’t the least doubt that 
Bullard was within arm’s length of him, 
although he couldn’t make him out. He 
had a wild impulse to fling himself at her, 
take her head in his hands, make violent 
love to her at last, now that she had slipped 
through his fingers for good and all. And 
he actually did take two or three tigerish 
steps in her direction. 

Sophie sprang up, knocked into a chair, 
rebounded toward him, lifted her arm high. 
He flung his own up, and took the point of 
a knife through his sleeve and partly in the 
muscle of his forearm. 

In that second, when she was lying flat 
against him, trembling, all the lights the 
village over came on, lingered for a second 
or two and departed. The trouble man was 
at work, but had only partly succeeded in 
reconciling the conflicting forces under his 
hand. 

Everything had been as vivid as if 
glimpsed in a lightning flash. There was a 
sudden gush of rain outside, a cold breath 
through the window, and he could still see, 
in the dark, Sophie’s appalled gray eyes 
opened wide on him. She was pulled all to 
pieces, her hair hanging past her cheek, her 
dress torn at throat and shoulder, her shoe 
tips covered with mud. 

*“Max, Max!” she cried. The knife fell 
out of her hand and he stood holding her 
limp body up with a perfect lack of com- 
prehension. “I thought—you were Bul- 
lard,”’ she whispered. 

He heard a dog whimper, outside, in the 
neighborhood of the wood pile. There was 
a pause in the rain, and he heard footfalls 
all round the house—in the witch grass just 
under the opened window, on the front 
step. Somebody stumbled over that ruin 
of a dory near the hen yard. There was a 
sound, close at hand, of metal clicking on 
bone button. 

A voice—Carmichael’s—cried, ‘‘ They’re 
somewhere on the premises, I tell you! I 
saw ‘em clutched together there when 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Quality created the demand— 
demand made possible the price 
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7 OU remember 
3 Mystenous shadows in the 
room. Firelight that flickered 
upon faces white with apprehen 
sian as the voice of the spe aket ap- 
proached the dramatic climax 
6s p rd on the third night, s 
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he lay Alone ind sleeple s8 in 
silence of the otherwise desert d 
house, that same | hosphore scent 
glow appe ared in the doorway It 
took on stranye shapes, ai d was 
gently propelled towards him by a 
slight breeze. As it reached the 
foot of the bed he heard again that 
hollow, mysterious voice 


“¢]e floats! It floats! It oats!’ 





More extracts from the 


Livi-weaset TERS . IVORY SOAP 


Being the second installment of the authorized biography of 
AMERICA’S best known product 


Perhaps this is not quite the way 


“ Remember ing his decision, he 
gathered together the shreds of his 
courage.. With a tremendous eftort 
of will he raised himself to a sitting 
posture and cried out in a loud 
voice, * What floats?’ 

“There was a moment of com- 
plete silence. The luminous shape 
became greatly agitated and drew 
back from the bed. As it started to 
pass through the doorway it sud- 
denly shrank to the size of a man’s 
fist and exploded in orange, red, 
and green flames. Then a new and 
more horrendous voice answered 
the inquiry of the trembling figure: 


“«TVORY SOAP!’” 


you heard this tamous old ghost 
story fifteen or twenty years ago, 
because there were so many ver- 
sions all over the country, but it 


is vouched for as authentic. 


The ACCIDENT that 
changed history 


F it hadn’t been for an accident 

neither the old Ivory ghost 
& story nor the phrase ‘It 
floats” might ever have come into 
being. 


When Procter & Gamble started, 


in 187g, to make a pure, white, 
neutral soap to supply ademand for 
a soap as good as genuine Castile, 
vet far less expensive, they had not 
dreamed of a floating soap. But 
upon testing the first batch of what 
was eventually to be called Ivory 
Soap, they found that it floated. 
No one will ever be able to es- 
timate the time and temper saved 
for humanity as the result. Think 
of the “deep-sea-diving” in the 
bathtub that has been prevented. 
Chink of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of laundry tubs in which 
Ivory has blithely floated to the 
top instead of sinking disconso- 
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lately to the bottom, there to waste 
away, out of sight and out of mind, 
as sinking soaps do, 

Not long ago a a race was 
held in Central Park, New York, 
contested by more es twenty 
young skippers, The hulls of the 
boats were Ivory cakes, shaped to 
cut the water and equipped with 
mainsail and rigging. With a fair 
wind and‘a chorus of shouts, the 
unsinkable Ivory craft went bob- 
bing across the lake, as smart a 
fleet as ever clove the wave. 

And bath-tub boat racing, with 
Ivory soap boats, has long been a 
famous indoor sport. 
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Why the Fish 
gave up hope 


HE Ivory biographer can- 


not leave the subject of 


Ivory’s floatability without 
retailing this delectable yarn from 
Mr. Francis Lynde, author of “The 
City of Numbered Days,” “ The 
Honorable Senator Sagebrush,” 
and other stories. 

Mr. Lynde had been camping 
with his family. He had packed 
the fishing tackle and all other 
equipment in the 
car and was ready 
to start for the long 
drive home. He 
needed to wash his 
hands, and found a 
towel but no soap, 
though he was 
had left a 
cake of Ivory on 


sure he 


the running board 
a short time before. 
As he approached 
the lake, he found 
his redheaded son industriously 
with an 
impromptu fishing rig consisting 


angling for a final “ fryer,” 


of a willow limb, a piece of string, 
a hook, and — 

“What kind of float have you 
got there, son?” he asked, seeing 
a queer white object that was bob- 


bing up and down doing duty as a 
cork, 

“Aw,dad,” grinned the redhead, 
“don’t you ever read the adver- 
tisements?”” 

“Certainly, but what has that 
got to do with your fishing rig?” 

“Well,” he drawled,“It Floats!” 
Then Mr. Lynde knew why he 
had been unable to find that cake 
of Ivory which had been left on 
the running board. We ask you! 
What chance has a fish with a 
boy like that? 


“No SUBSTITUTE 
allowed” 


VORY has probably been 

imitated as often and as per- 

sistently as any commercial 
product ever made. But somehow 
no one else has ever been able to 
duplicate Ivory’s purity, mildness, 
and gentleness. 


Perhaps there is no better proof 


of this than an incident such as 
this which happened not long ago 
in a Western state. A list of 95 
items required for the use of state 
institutions was opened to bidders. 
Many items specified certain 
brands but allowed substitution 


provided the substitute was of 


equal quality. One item called for 
125 boxes of Ivory Soap, But 
opposite this item appeared the 
words, “No substitute.” 

“No substitute” seems to be 
the motto of millions of American 
homes, whose owners believe that 
—well, a bath isn’t quite a bath, 
without Ivory. But bathing is,as you 
know, only a part of the Ivory Story. 


“Ivory is one of the established 
necessities and conve)iences in our 
home,” writes a Detroit woman, 
“performing its many duties ad- 
mirably, from bathing the soft skin 
of dear little baby all the way down 
to cleaning the furniture and rugs. 
And I must say that it never fails. 
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Ivory is one of the world’s great- 
est conveniences.” 


Clean MONEY 


HE makers of Ivory have 

heard of so many startling 

and original uses for it that 
they are almost immune to sur- 
prises. But they had to confess, 
not long ago, that the genial 
manager of the Grove Park Inn, 
at Asheville, N. C., had found a 
new one, 

Of course the guests of the 
Grove Park are provided with 
Ivory for toilet and bath use—and 
how they do appreciate it after a 
day of golf or horseback riding. 
But Ivory’s soothing properties do 
not end there. They accompany 
the guest even through the cere- 
mony of money-changing and bill- 
paying. For a sign at the cashier’s 
desk says, 

‘* All the money we give you in 
change has been boiled in Ivory 
Soap and thoroughly cleaned,’’ 


And while we are on the subject 
of hotels, haven’t you been grati- 
fied to find Ivory nearly every- 
where you have gone? 

The management of the beau- 
tiful Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes that: “We believe 
almost everyone knows about ‘the 
soap that floats,’ and they all seem 
to appreciate finding it in the hotel,” 
Mr. J. H. Paris, president of the 
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exclusive Chatham in New York 
and the Lafayette in Washington, 
says, “Ivory has proven superior 
and more satisfactory to our guests 
than any other soaps used here- 
tofore.” Hotel managers say that 
Ivory gives their guests a “homey 
feeling.” 








The Homesick Laby of 
the + adel are 


N Japan lvory is known as “uki 

shabon,” This, translated, 

means “float soap.”’ And in 
Java—well, we shall have to do 
something about Java, as you will 
see from this letter: 





“At the end of a long passage, cov- 
ered with bamboo and rose trellis, 
lined with potted flowers and 
paved with ‘granite so gray,’ is @ 
little room called the ‘mandie 
kamer.’ The floor is tiled, and 
in one corner is a huge stone basin 
fed by a bamboo pipe direct from 
the Tji Liwoeng River, which 
brings me fresh mountain water, 
as well as frogs, leeches, small 
fishes, and hard shell crabs. 

“This, my dear, is an orienta! 
bathroom, It was my custom to 
climb into the basin as though it 
were a porcelain tub at home, until 
‘my lord of Telaga’ explained about 
the leeches. Now I do as the Dutch 
do—stand on the tiles and shower 
myself with a small pail. 

“But betwixt thee and me, I 
pine for an honest-to-goodness 
bathtub with a spigot marked thot,’ 
a rubber plug, a nickel plated soap 
dish, and a bar of the soap that 
floats.” 

This charming word picture, 
with its appealing touch of home 
longing, came to a California wo- 
man from her dearest friend, who 
had married a wealthy Dutch resi- 
dent of Java. 

Perhaps a good friend of Ivory 

Tucson, Arizona, puts the 
whole Ivory idea as well as it can 
be put. She writes, “I’ve reached 
the conclusion that from kitchen 
to guest room, from hand to foot, 
and from skin out to daintiest 
garments, Ivory is the finest of 
all soaps,” 

Procrer & GAMBLE 
(to be continued ) 


Copyright P. & G. Co,, Cinciunati,1925 





Guest Tue dainty new cake of Guest Ivory, made espec ially Bath 
y . for the face and hands, just fits feminine fingers and 
| VORY the toilet soap holder, It costs 5 cents. | VORY 
For the bath, most people prefer the medium-size 95 — za 
fi 





cake of Ivory, ‘It floats,’’ 
have to hunt for your soap at the bottom of the tub. 


of course, so you never 


Sannin 
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Laundry Tue big economical Laundry Ivory cake for general 
] . laundry and household use it costs little more than | ful 
VORY laundry soaps and protects both hands and clothes. a 
ie 
al \ 3 "65 | Tussue-rain flakes of Ivory for the safe, quick a | 
} | / {Y¥\ | of all delicate fabrics ; for dish-washing is 
bas | : j (to protect hands), and for shampooing i cy } 
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Decay is caused by germs 
Here is a brush that dislodges them 


from all your teeth — it reaches 
every tooth every time you brush 


You brush your 

teeth, but do you 

clean them all? This 

tooth brush reaches 

every tooth every time 
you brush, 

It has a curved surface 
that fits the shape of your 
jaw. [thas saw-tooth bristle- 
tufts that reach in between 

teeth. It has a large end tuft 
that helps clean the backs of front teeth and the 
backs of hard-to-get-at molars. This brush is 
the Pro phy lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your teeth decay ? 
ft is germs. Germs are always in your mouth. 
They collect upon your teeth. They create lactic 
acid. This destroys the enamel. The impor- 
tant thing is to keep germs off your teeth—to 
remove the clinging mucin, which holds the 
germs fast against them. That requires a brush 
scientifically designed with a saw-tooth arrange- 
ment of bristles. It requires a brush with a large 
end tuft that can reach the backs of back teeth. 


Oe ee 
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eu NEVER DECAYS” 


There is such a brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you brush your gums when you brush 
your teeth? You should. See how the center 
row of bristles on every Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
is sunk below the level of the two outer rows. 
That is to give your gums the correct and mild 
massage they need. Brush your gums. They 
will soon take on a hard and firm appearance, 
with a light, coral pink color which shows that 
they are healthy. Healthy gums mean healthier 
teeth. Science designed the Pro-phy-lac-tic to 
keep gums healthy. 

Do you know it is easy to get teeth clean 
and beautiful? If you think it isn’t, brush 
once or twice with a Pro-phy-lac-tic. This 
brush makes the task a simple one. The curved 


Any brush will clean a flat surface—but 
your teeth are not flat. Every tooth has 
five sides. The saw-tooth, cone-shaped 
bristles of the Pro-phy-lactic clean be- 
tween teeth. The diagram shows you. 
The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic reaches and cleans the backs of the 
back teeth as shown in the diagram. 








Made in 
America by 
Americans © 
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You can see that the 
mouth of this woman 
is not as wide as her 
jaws. The tooth brush 
has to curve around the 
jaw or it won't reach her 
back teeth. Notice the 
diagram below. Notice 
the curved handle and 


curved bristle - surface. 
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To one lucky 
reader of this ad- 
vertisement free 

tooth brushes for 

\ the rest of his or 
po her life. 

(GS 

handle, the saw- 
tooth bristle- 7 2 
tufts, the large pi Ra 
end tuft, and the tapered and beveled head com- 
bine to make brushing amazingly easy. Your 
teeth are clean in no time. You keep your 
temper and you save your energy. 

Men and women are better-looking today. 
Smiles are brighter; teeth glisten. These whiter, 
prettier teeth you see everywhere. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and all over 
the world in three sizes. Prices in the United States are Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made in three different bristle textures 

hard, medium and soft. Always sold in the yellow box that 
protects from dust and handling. 


Tooth brushes for life to the reader who helps us with a new 
free headline for this advertisement. The present headline is “ Decay 

is caused by germs.” After reading the text can you supply a 
new headline? We offer to the writer of the best one submitted four free 
Pro-phy-lac-tics every year for life. In case of a tie, the same prize will be 
given to each. Your chance is as good as anyone's. Mail the coupon or 
write a letter. The winning headline will be selected by the George Batten 
Company, Inc., Advertis 


ng Agents Ter expires on July 10, 1925. 








Pao-ruy-tac-ric Brusu Co., Florence, Mass. 
Gentlemen: I suggest the following as a new headline for the adver- 
tisement from which this coupon was clipped: 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
those lights blinked on. Watch the water 
side, some of you. Damn that dog! Clout 
him over the head with something, some- 
one.”’ 

The pup with the peaked nose whined 
again. Then, immediately, the village over, 
and so there in Sophie’s house, the light 
sprang on. 

The sheriff, hard-breathing, his shotgun 
in the hollow of his arm, appeared in the 
window. Max half looked to see the dead 
chipmunk still dangling from his fist. Doc- 
tor Wiggin, at his back, squeaked against 
the roof of his mouth, “I guess we’ve tracked 
the villain to his lair.” 

“Mr. Carden,” said the sheriff, “any- 
thing you say is liable to be used against 
you.” He laid the gun barrel on the win- 
dow sill dramatically; opened the window 
higher and shoved himself, bushel and all, 
across the low sill. 

“What's the charge?” Max muttered, 
only now relinquishing Sophie from his 
arms. 

“Murder. Harry Bullard’s been found 
dead at the bottom of Jewett’s Gully, with 
a broken neck and minor injuries.” 

Max stared, numbed, at that chart on 
the wall of the nervous system of man ap- 
plied to a skeleton-like form flayed of its 
outer coverings. He felt like that man, 
exposed, sensitized to an extraordinary de- 
gree. His chief emotion was remorse. Bul- 
lard had made it necessary for her to kill 
him; and this had been on his, Max’s, 
account. If only he had saved her the 
trouble. 

Carmichael took up his hand. Blood was 
running from the finger ends, he saw. 

“So. He put up a fight, did he?” he said 
shortly. And groaned out, “‘ Man, I said a 
horsewhipping, not a killing!” 

Men. were crowding in behind him, 
headed by Julius Revens, the quack doctor 
and barber, and Captain Crookes in a 
sou’wester with a blob of flannel sticking 
out over his ear. They were glittering in 
oils. 

“T say I feel like an accessory before the 
fact,” the sheriff said gloomily. “I’m not 
alone in it either. There’s Mrs. Bullard, 
ripped up and torn crosswise, screaming out 
that she has brought it on herself by using 
improper language toward you the other 
morning in the woods.” 

Max !ooked again at Sophie. Her head 
was in her arms, dashed down against the 
table top. There was the brilliant mark of 
his blood on her white shoulder. That alone 
spoke volumes. It cried out to him to take 
the blame of this business on himself. So 
far, he had blundered a thousand ways, and 
chiefly in thinking that Sophie could have 
brought herself to temporize with Bullard 
for the sake of her ambitions. 

“What's the evidence?” he asked Car- 
michael. 

“Circumstantial, all of it. It was the 
pup’s howling that led me to the place. I 
went over there to the younger Spillet’s to 
serve a paper in connection with some of 
that shore property, and I heard the pup 
shouting, and went that way. I stumbled 
on Bullard at the lower end of the gully, 
right by one of those frost-split bowlders, 
with his head half under water in the brook 
and his neck broken. It didn’t take Wiggin 
here to show me the man would argue no 
more law.” 

“IT give my testimony for what it’s 
worth,” said Wiggin grimly. “Somebody 
came on him from behind and threw him 
into the gully headfirst and broke his 
neck.” 

“No!” Revens shouted. The barber- 
surgeon was a queer shallow man with hair 
like oakum dipped in blue-black ink. ‘‘I’ll 
never say it was the broken neck that killed 
him, sheriff.” 

All eyes were fixed on that man. He was 
an old-line bonesetter, and had herbs and 
remedies of his own, not included in Wig- 
gin’s materia medica. No more than 
Sophie could he sign a death certificate; yet 
he had a mysterious power of telling people 
what ailed them without physical exam- 
ination, simply by looking at them through 
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their clothes. It was a gift decidedly. But 
he was known to be a friend of Carden’s. 
“What do you say killed him?” shouted 


Wiggin. 

“Not his gall,”” Revens answered acidly. 
“His gall was triple-plated like youre. It 
was hemorrhage of the brain, I say, that 
toppled him into the brook, and he snapped 
his neck falling.” 

Max understood that Revens was trying 
to help him, and he threw off that sugges- 
tion roughly. It was weak. It would ex- 
cite rather than allay suspicion. Unless he 
took the guilt upon himself, they were 
certain, among them, to pitch on the truth 
at any moment. Already Wiggin’s eye was 
fixed on Sophie. 

“Have I denied anything?” Max thrust 
in. And after a second’s pause, du-ing 
which Carmichael gasped “Anything you 
say is liable to be used against you, remem- 
ber,”’ he went on: ‘‘ Here, I give myself up. 
I killed him sure enough. You wouldn't 
have to look too far for motive, any of you. 
Come, get me out of this, man.” 

“No!” 

The little syllable wrung from Sophie's 
lips was like a blow over his heart. She was 
on her feet, her hand covering the torn 
shoulder. 

“Now hold your horses, everybody!” 
said Carmichael. 

“It couldn’t be!” Sophie breathed. It 
was in his power to help her out of that fix 
and she wouldn’t let him. Her pride 
barred him out. She could help others, but 
others must not think of helping her. “I 
think,” she cried, “it might be just as Mr. 
Revens says. It so happens that I was with 
Mr. Bullard at that very place you speak 
of. I had been over town, and he knew I 
came home usually along the wood road, 
and forelaid for me.” 

“She’s got the cart before the horse,” 
cried Wiggin relentlessly. “She forelaid 
for him.” 

“Then,” Sophie said without seeming to 
have heard that, “he tried to make his 
peace with me for what he had done. It 
had been forced on him, he said, by those 
higher up; but he would fina a way to 
quash it. It might imperil him, but he 
would do it. He would—on certain condi- 
tions. But his conditions were such—I 
wouldn’t have them. He was perfectly in- 
sane, He grappled with me, literally, but 
by good luck the crow came between.” 

“The tame crow,” Wiggin rasped, and 
tilted his head toward Max. 

“The crow was playful,” Sophie whis- 
pered. ‘He dropped to my head through 
an opening in the trees, and I think his 
wing tip got in Harry’s eye. At all events, 
he let go of me suddenly and I ran with all 
my might without ever looking baek. Then 
when I had got here, the lights went out. 
Mr. Carden came, and in the dark I mis- 
took him for—I struck at him with a knife, 
a penknife, and hurt him in the arm.” 

“You ran away from that man and left a 
crow to murder him?” Wiggin yelled. “It 
won’t wash.”’ He touched Carmichael with 
his long forefinger. ‘‘There isn’t a scruple 
in her whole long body. As I see it, the man 
was in the simple performance of his duty. 
Bullard, I mean. He had tried to reason 
with ber, that I know, and she wouldn’t 
hear to reason. He told her what would be 
the consequences if she persisted in treat- 
ing serious cases, like this Carden's. Why, 
she’s nothing but a bone doctor, as I see it! 
And what was the answer? She showed him 
the door. And now she’s put him out of his 
misery and figured to give it an accidental 
look, with the indictment hanging over her 
and all. I don’t doubt Carden helped her. 
They’re tarred with the same brush, I tell 
you.” 

Her cursed pride, Max thought, furiously 
angry. She wouldn’t accept anything at his 
hands, not though he had it in his power to 
do her this great service. Yet he had, posi- 
tively, a right to intervene. Wasn’t he at 
the bottom of the whole desperate affair? 
His tinkering around the house, clinging 
helpless to her shadow, waiting on her by 


- inches, even to opening the door to Bullard 


personally, had aroused in that man the 
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fiercest and most helpless of jealousies— 
that of a married man who would keep a 
single woman single. 

Sophie had got herself in up to the neck 
without making the first approach toward 
getting him out. 

“Isn't it plain,” Wiggin cried, breaking 
the appalled silence, “that this would be 
the kind of man a woman would naturally 
lay hold of for an accomplice? She caught 
him young and clipped his wings and mes- 
merized his faculties. A tame crow, gentle- 
men.” 

Sophie, her hands at her throat, cried 
out, ‘Who would believe such a thing of 
Max Carden?” 

But the silence was ominous. It was too 
evident that they did believe it, even those 
of them who were her friends. How could 
there be any doubting it? Hadn't he left 
his law office right after the campaign, when 
Bullard had shoveled him under the sod? 
Wasn’t he ripe for mischief then? And 
hadn’t Carmichael, earlier in the evening, 
actually egged him on to this unwittingly? 

“Wait now! Wait now!” said the sheriff. 
“There’s one thing more—about this 
crow.” 

There was a stir by the window. The 
crow himself had got into the room. 
Frightened by the crowd of faces, he veered 
and circled, sweeping a vase off the mantel- 
piece with his glossy wing. Suddenly a cry 
went up. The crow, lighting on Sophie’s 
head, had dipped his beak affectionately; 
and immediately a bright scarlet stream 
was running on the girl’s cheek. 

Carmichael lumbered forward; but Max 
was beforehand with him. He took the 
crow by the legs, lifted it carefully and held 
it out to them. A six-inch steel pin stuck 
out of its beak. This pin was red with blood 
allitslength. Carmichael’s fingers wrenched 
it loose, He held it out. It was the gold- 
headed hatpin for toasting marshmallows 
which had stood in the tumbler on the 
kitchen shelf among the yellowed news- 
paper spills. 

“The little devil!" said the sheriff. 
“Here’s your murderer!’”’ Max cried. 
“The bird stabbed him through the eye 
with this pin and he toppled into the brook 
and broke his neck.” 

“You don’t want to claim the merit of it 
any more then,”’ said the sheriff. 

“One crow would do as much for her as 
another,”’ he said softly, and dropped his 
hand hard on Sophie’s, 


Julius Revens sat turning the pegs of his 
violin with mother-of-pearl greyhounds in- 
laid. Captain Crookes came into his shop 
and extended himself piecemea! in the plush 
ruin of a chair, ending by straightening 
the knee joints, one after the other, with a 
great “Ha!” outbreathed, a sound reserved, 
with the captain, for sinking into beds and 
into barber chairs, 

“IT wonder at you barbering, with your 
gift for doctoring,” said Captain Crookes. 
Revens brought a towel close under the 
jutting chin. 

‘*Yes,” he chirped. ‘“ My stock has gone 
up a lot since I prophesied to ’em that 
Harry Bullard died of hemorrhage of the 
brain. Artificially induced, it turned out. 
Those experts showed clear enough where 
the hatpin went in at the corner of the eye, 
as i told ’em, sight unseen. The water in 
the gully washed off what blood there was.” 

“But how come ye to divine it?” Crookes 
inquired. ‘Studied on it more’n a little 
since. Maybe it’s a gift.” 

The barber-surgeon brought lather to his 
sitter’s chin. 

“It’s a gift, sure enough, I say, like 
music in a woman’s fingers. I look and I 
know, More I can’t tell you. Well, what 
about the prognosticators that can add up 
a column of figures four abreast in an eye- 
wink, Uncle Zach, practically from the 
cradle too? Can they tell how they did it? 
Not a bit of it. There’s Mark Ash, he can 
tell the time of day on the street any time 
without a watch, sun or no sun. Why, how 
do you navigate, yourself, in a thick o’ fog? 
By guess and by God, don’t you? Let it be 
a dungeon of fog so thick you couldn’t cut 
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it with a knife, a mile of leeway to the 
hour, no courses nor given you, and 
still I’d risk you to nose your way up to-the 
dock. But could you tell anybody how you 
did it?” . 

“Yes, I could. I can tell by the eddies 
and by the look of the water at her foot, 
and then a good deal in little ways, like by 
the flutter of the leaves along the bank, 
where conditions are right for me to come 
in close,” said Captain Crookes. “There 
ain’t any two kinds of trees that give out 
the same rustle hardly. Oak will sing one 
tune and pine another.” 

“What about a flat calm where the fog 
continues?” Revens put a case to plague 
him. He began to apply the razor and the 
captain was forced to still his jaw. “‘Gh, I 
know. What's the name of that tree that 
quakes all the time, wind or no wind. 
Aspen, isn’t it? Listen for aspens in a calm. 
That’s pretty good advice. There’s more 
than one man that would hear something 
to his advantage if he hauled up short and 
listened to these spiritual aspens quaking 
in his neighborhood. They talk in a fog 
and that’s the condition of a man in love, 
ain't it? Go back'to origins. You think 
love starts with trusting and looking each 
other in the eye and coloring up. No, often 
as not it starts with a kind of irritation, 
captain, specially with intellectuals, as I 
get it.” 

“Come off.” 

“Yee, sir. A man finds a woman that 
takes him down a peg, he don’t see all her 
little box of tricks, takes alarm, and then 
pretty soon he tries to draw her out, what? 
The thing gets to be a disease, and then ke 
trims it up; he makes a virtue of ne essity. 
Ain’t that the way nice things like pearl 
and amber get their start? Only a lovely 
disease to begin with, and then hariens up 
into something with a market value that 
will take a polish.” 

“Funny too,” said Captain Crookes. “| 
know she advocated complete separation 
of the sexes till the age of thirty.” 

“That's what misled my friend Carden,” 
said the barber. ‘She was on record and 
that simply walled him up. You take it 
where both parties have brains, there has 
to be a sign from heaven. They have to be 
jumped over the gap somehow. They 
don’t come out flat-footed. Ever notice it?" 

“I’ve studied on it more’n a little,” said 
the captain. 

“It'll bear study,” Mr. Revens mut- 
tered. ‘Now in this case it took nothing 
short of a charge of murder to bring ‘em up 
to scratch, where they both had poker 
faces.” 

He threw a towel accurately into the 
imitation tree stump in the corner. 

“Why, if it hadn’t been for that tame 
crow, I mistrust you wouldn’t be hearing 
talk about this possible marriage at the 
bridge end as soon as Carden can be sworn 
in as county attorney, and find a house 
that both parties can practice in. No, sir. 
But if he had had an ear out for aspens, 
a lot that was left to chance needn't have 
been.” 

“For 
Crookes, 

“Well, for instance, that keel. Sophie 
weighed that keel, she testifies, and it came 
to well over six tons. That was how he 
come to drop where he did and bring all the 
charges up against her. He could just as 
well as not have got across the bridge that 
night and keeled over at the Horrocks’. 
Now, as a matter of fact, I was going past 
there the morning after she slew him iri his 
tracks, juggling those weights, and just for 
fun I dusted the snow off the platform and 
looked in at the scales. I was interested to 
know what that big lump weighed. Well, 
sir, it was a good quarter of a ton short of 
the even six. So if they don’t make a go 
of it, you just remember that she brought it 
on herself.” 

“You think they will make a go of it 
though?” chortled Captain Crookes. 

“Just the same as saying that two thirgs 
equal to a third are equal to each other,” 
answered Mr. Revens. “It’s mathe- 
matical.” 


instance?” suggested Captain 
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A car for every purse 
and purpose 


Buick 
CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET 
OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE 
GMC Trucks 
Delco and Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment + Fisher Bodies + Harrison 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome 
ters - NewDeparture Ball Bearings 
Delco-Light Electric Plants: Frigid- 
aire Electric Refrigerators - Jaxon 
Rims + Brown - Lipe - Chapin 
Differentials and Bevel Drive 
Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 


Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels « Klaxon Horns. 


General Motors cars, trucks and 
Delco-Light products may be pur- 
chased on the GMAC Payment 
Plan. Insurance service is furnished 
by General Exchange Corporation. 
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The light burns late in his ofhce, for all day long he is out 
and about. His car travels east to inspect the new bridge, and 
west to see the new building. It hurries south to report a 
fre and back to the depot to meet the train. 


There is no home, no school, no church, no lodge, in which 
he is not a valued friend. His paper is the cement that 
binds the folks together. 
“W: couLp never do our work with- 
out the automobile,” says W. O. 
Saunders of the Independent, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 


those in town, and to make my paper 
indispensable to both. 

“The car is an editorial pair of seven 
league boots. It lets me live with my 
people—people who were too often 
almost strangers before I had this 
modern means of meeting them face 


“With my car I can be out among my 

people and know their problems. It 
has helped me to foster friendlier rela- 
tions between those on the farm and to face.” 
Two things are essential in a democracy. People must know and 
trust each other, and they must have common interests and ideals. 
The country paper contributes to both these essentials. It makes 
all its readers neighbors; it knits them closer together in their pur- 
poses and their svmpathies and their thought. 


Hence no work is more vital than that of America’s 12,000 country 
editors. General Motors is proud to be the maker of cars which help 





them to widen the area of their service—and to profit as they serve. 


For « proof of Gus advertisement, suitable for framing, write o GM, 192856 


Advertising Department, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
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All is Not Gold 
That Glitters 


Bat the gold that does not glitter is 
often mistaken for a baser metal. 


Many a concern engaged in peddling 
biue sky has concealed its lack of assets 
behind an imposing front of plate glass 
and mabogeny. But--a shabby, out-of- 
date office is no guarantee of old fash- 
ioned honesty (whatever that may be) 
and is & pretty sure indication of old 
fashioned business methods— at least so 
far as the public is concerned. 


Look around your own office. Does it 
wear the air of prosperity and efficiency 
that breeds respect in the visitor and 
self-respect in you and your staff? Your 
chairs, for instance—are they con- 
structed on modern scientific principles 
to premote that comfort of body which 
is essential to mental alertness? They 
are if they are Sikes Office Easy Chairs. 
And aside from ail considerations of comfort, 
Sikes Office Eaay Chairs add to the impressive- 
ness of any office by their air of quiet but unmis- 
takable They are massive without 
heaviness ir lines and finish are a delight 
to the eye of the mar who knows furniture. And 
a lasting delight. For, Sikes Chairs are known 
for their durability. 

The nearest Sikes dealer can show you chairs 
for every purpose and at almost any price. Let 
us give you his name and address. 


Ji 





SIKES COMPANY 
FOSSA PHILADELPHIA 


?n Boffale, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively te quality chairs for the home. 
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AN IMPERFECT IMPOSTOR 


“I’m rather an admirer of Lady Doro- 
thy,” said Polkins. ‘She and I had a talk 


| at Pulldan when first I went there. I liked 


her style. I’m a bit lonely at Pulldan now, 
and I thought I’d look up my friends.” 

“You can count me in if you care to,” 
said Olivia. 

“You're a good sport. Why, do you 
know, before I came abroad I was told 
that. the only ice water I'd see over here 
would be in the welcome I got from the old 
families! That is the sort of thing they say 
over there about English people. Every- 
body’s been very kind; his lordship was 
charming and Lady Dorothy was very 
friendly, and you—you might well be an 
American! I mean it.” 

“‘That’s a real compliment,” she smiled. 
“ Perhaps you would care to stay for lunch, 
We could walk a little in the park. I am 
really quite free this morning. Then we 
could come back here for lunch.” 

“That's fine. I'd be only too happy. I'd 
like to see your park.” 

Olivia took the enthusiastic American to 
the zoo and he was duly impressed. They 
were crossing to the Mappin Terraces, 
when, without any warning, they came 
upon Lady Dorothy and Aleck Thane sit- 
ting on a bench in the shade of a pergola. 

“Lady Dorothy, by all that’s wonder- 
ful!’’ said Polkins before Olivia could stop 
him. “I’m delighted to see you. I was only 
just begging Miss Arthurton to give me 
your address. I would have got it from 
Lord Amlett himself, but it seems he is 
away.” 

“Now the cat’s among the pigeons,” 
thought Olivia. 

“What's that you say, sir?” said Thane. 

“Mr. Polkins, this is Mr. Thane; Mr. 
Thane—Mr. Polkins,” said Olivia point- 
edly. 

“Glad to meet you,” said Thane. “ Did 
you say Lord Amlett is away?” 

“I did. There’s nothing surprising in 
that, is there?” said Polkins. ‘ Have I let 


| the cat out of the bag?” 


“Don’t worry,” said Olivia. ‘There's 
nothing to worry about. Yes, he’s gone 
away. You'll see the announcement in the 
Times tomorrow morning.” 

Polkins had drifted aside with Lady 
Dorothy. She was telling him with some 
zest that the very latest idea in the zoo was 
to have a baboon park in the open. She 
told him about the aquarium and its new 
wonders. 

“You should come to America. That’s 
the place for new ideas,” said Polkins, 
“Your mind is too new for London. 
There’s no room over here. Mind you, I 
like English people; but there’s nothing like 
America. Why don't you come?” 

“T will,” said Lady Dorothy. “I should 
like to.” 

“Then it must be as my guest. Most 
people who come to the States see the 
Statue of Liberty and the Woolworth Build- 
ing, and perhaps Greenwich Village and the 
twenty-ninth floor of a skyscraper, and 


| think they've seen America. But you'd 


want to see the real thing. I’d take you 
down Kentucky way, and show you things 
you'd never have thought were even con- 
nected with America.” 

She let him ramble on. He was happy 
and she didn’t mind. He appealed to her. 
He was new-~-violently,. extravagantly 
new—and, she thought, sincere. 

Thane was trying to get information out 
of Olivia. 

“Where's he gone to?” 

“T don’t know. It’s not exactly my busi- 
ness.” 

“Am I my brother’s keeper, eh? I should 
have thought you would know. Oh, dash it 
all, Olivia, don’t let us quarrel again!” 

“I'm not quarreling. I’m perfectly will- 
ing to be friends— not that I have forgotten 
your rather unpleasant behavior last time 
we met.” 

He flushed. “I apologize,” he said. ‘I 
ask you to forget that.” 


(Continued from Page 36) 


“Wilhngly. We’ll think no more about 
it.” 

“But seriously, Olivia, why don’t you 
tell me where he has gone to?” 

“Because I don’t know.” 

“Honestly?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

“Perhaps you don’t realize how impor- 
tant it is—to me, I mean; perhaps to you 
too.” 

“Whatever do you mean?” 

“T can’t go into that now. When did 
he go?” 

“Last night.” 

“Left no message?” 

“Only an announcement for the Times 
that he was leaving London for an indefi- 
nite period. It will be in tomorrow.” 

“Can’t be helped. To think that I 
missed him by so little! Never mind, let’s 
talk of something else. . . . Whois your 
American friend?” 


“He’s rented Pulldan Castle. He's a 
good sort.” 

“Don’t like Americans,” said Thane 
briefly. 


“That's because you don’t know any of 
them.” 

“No, it isn’t. I’ve been to America, lived 
there. I know ’em, and don’t like ’em—any 
of ’em.” 

“Why so violent about it?” 

“I’m not violent.” 

“You may not be aware of the fact, but 
you are really rather rude.” 

“I apologize again, Olivia. Hang it all, 
I don’t want to keep on offending you. I 
only want one thing—I want you to marry 
me. There, I’ve asked you again, though 
I swore I wouldn't.” 

“And I swore I wouldn't let you. I’m 
sorry. But please understand; it’s quite 
hopeless. It was never more hopeless than 
it is at this minute. I would rather you did 
not think about it. I appreciate the honor, 
but I can’t—really, I can’t. So please be 
friends; and be sensible.” 

But he was not taking it well. He was 
angry, conscious that he had made a fool 
of himself in rushing in just at that mo- 
ment. Moreover, he knew it was hopeless, 
and his own pride should have held him 
back. 

“Good-by,” he said, and held out his 
hand. ‘‘ Make my apologies to Lady Doro- 
thy and to Mr. Polkins for me. I’m going; 
I can’t stand any more of this.” 

He hurried off, and she watched him, 
wondering. How much did he know? How 
much did he suspect? Still, it was no use 
worrying; she could do nothing to help or 
hinder. 

A curious situation now arose. She had 
asked Polkins to lunch. He was keen on 
having Lady Dorothy’s company. The 
least she could do was to gratify that wish 
and ask Lady Dorothy to lunch with them. 
To her surprise, the invitation was accepted. 
They all three walked back together. 

“There’s been a telephone call for you, 
milady,” said Willett, “from Colonel Jack- 
son. He asked me to tell you that he’s found 
his lordship and that he expected he would 
be back here tonight.” 

“Oh!” said Olivia. “Splendid!” Imme- 
diately the question entered her head: Had 
Lady Dorothy heard Willett deliver the 
message? She had been very near. Better 
make no mystery of it. 

“Willett tells me that my brother will be 
back tonight,” she said. “If you care to 
stay in town, Mr. Polkins, you would meet 
him.” 

“T'd be very glad to.” 

“His indefinite absence turns out to be a 
very short one then,” said Lady Dorothy. 

“T hope so. I was anxious for him to 
come back. There is some rather urgent 
business for him to attend to.” 

The tracing of Jeremy to the pleasant 
peace of Cowfont had really been a very 
simple affair. Ballan was the prime mover 
in the business. Ballan knew Jeremy 
through and through. He had been in 
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many a tight corner with him during the 
war, and he got to know him as only men 
do who have faced dirt and disease, death 
and discomfort together for long periods. 
He had been watching the flat when Jeremy 
left. He had caught sight of Jeremy’s ex- 
pression. He had seen that something was 
very seriously up. It was the expression of 
a man driven into a corner and tried be- 
yond endurance. He had followed him on 
the Underground down to Charing Cross; 
had heard him ask for a single ticket to 
Cowfont. At first he-had thought of fol- 
lowing him there, but he decided it was no 
part of his business. He reported to Colonel 
Jackson soon after Olivia had left him in 
the morning, heard himself congratulated 
as a really sensible fellow, and found him- 
self packed off by the first available train 
to Cowfont. He struck the Three Bellows 
before it was open for custom and went 
down to the private door. 

“Excuse me, but have you a party by 
the name of Laytree staying here?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Hart. ‘“There’s no one 
staying here.” 

“Pity,” said Ballan. “I’ve come all the 
way from London with an urgent message. 
Is there anywhere else he’d be staying?” 

“There’s nowhere else in this village he 
could stay.” 

“Um—that’s torn it. Well, thank you 
very much, ma’am, for your courtesy. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling me the 
nearest place he might stay, being a 
stranger and arriving fairly late.” 

“He could only stay here,”’ said Mrs. 
Hart, softening to Ballan’s manner. “‘ What 
was your business with him?” 

“Well, you see, I was his batman in the 
war, and I’ve a very important message 
for him from his old colonel. I'd like him 
to get it this morning too,” 

“You're a friend of his then?” 

“Well, I can’t say about that. You see 
he was my officer. It’s not exactly like 
friends. But I'd boil myself in lime juice if 
I thought it’d do him any good.” 

“You've got an honest face,’’ said Mrs. 
Hart. “If you were to go up to that big 
house—the Cedars, they call it—you’d 
most likely find him there. He was here 
last night. But old Mr. Weathers sent the 
trap for him early this morning and he’s 
gone up there.” 

“I’m much obliged, ma’am,”’ said Bal- 
lan, raising his hat. 

“Perhaps you'd like a glass of ale,”’ she 
ggested. 

“Well, I never say no to that. Thank 
you very kindly.” 

Ballan pushed on up to the Cedars. It 
looked an enormous place; but golly, what 
a state the grounds were in! The place by 
daylight was a wilderness. Indeed, when 
Jeremy saw it for the first time that morn- 
ing, he had realized that it really was work 
that he would like to do that old Weathers 
was offering him. All unconscious of Bal- 
lan’s approach, he was sitting now in the 
study with the old man and Dibdin Weath- 
ers, his son. 

“You-can live here,” Weathers was say- 
ing, “or if you please to build yourself a 
house later on, you can have the meadows 
across the brook.” 

“You’re embarrassingly generous, sir.” 

“Don’t talk rot,” said old Weathers. 
“I’ve got a couple of thousand or more 
acres. I offer you seven hundred and fifty 
pounds a year to look after them. And I 
offer you ten of them for yourself if you care 
to settle down and build a house for your- 
self. That’s not generosity; it’s sound 
horse sense. You get a house and land, I 
know; but I get a man who'll look after my 
interests. This place is a disgrace. I know 
that. Somebody’s got to do the work. You 
do it and I’ll pay you well for it, and be 
only too happy to be doing something for 
old Bulger’s son.” 

“I'd advise you to accept it, Laytree,” 
said Dibdin Weathers. “It’s not a chance 
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YOU SBE IT - YOU ADMIRE IT + YOU BUY IT + AND THEN NO CAR ON EARTH CAN TAKE ITS PLACE 





THE WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
IS A DISTINGUISHED MOTOR CAR 


Distinguished not only in its matchless taste; its exquisite beauty 
and faultless charm, but also in the inherent engineering which 
gives it a performance not to be found in any other car. 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INc. - + MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN WILLS 
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that comes every day. There are thousands 
of poor devils who went through the war 
with us who can’t find anything at all. 
Why, I found one of my old regiment play- 
ing a barrel organ in the Strand the other 
day. He’s got a wife and one kiddie. 
They’re on the farm over the bridge now, 
and he’s so grateful for the first sign of a 
helping hand he’s ever seen that I hardly 
like going down that way now.” 

“It’s not that,” said Jeremy. “It is that 
I don’t feel able to accept so much.” 

“You're not accepting a favor,” said old 
Weathers. “‘You’re doing me a favor. If I 
wanted to put this place in the market as it 
is, what do you think I'd get for it? A few 
paltry thousands. Why, the place could be 
a gold mine! It’ll be your jcb to make it 
into one.” 

“It’s going to cost a lot of money,” said 
Jeremy. 

“How much should you think?” 

“Not all at once, of course; but I should 
think you ought to spend at least five 
thousand pounds on it in the next five 
years.” 

“What should I get for my five thou- 
sand?” 

“You'd get clean fields, properly drained. 
You’d get proper fences and gates. You'd 
have a really good orchard, which would in 
time pay very handsomely. You'd have 
some good beasts, properly housed. You’d 
have your timber thinned out and fresh 
timber planted for screening. The place 
could be made a gem. You're sheltered 
from the north wind. And—though this is 
a fad of my own—you could grow roses on 
a large scale.” 

“You've got the ideas. That’s the way 
I like to hear a man talk. You can see the 
place as it’s going to be. Is it a deal?” 

“Tt’s a deal, sir,”” said Jeremy, “and I 
promise you that if I have anything to do 
with it you'll never regret it.” 

“That’s settled then,” said old Weathers. 
“D’you want a contract?” 

“Good gracious, no!”’ said Jeremy. 

“Then you shall have one whether you 
like it or not. Get it all down in black and 
white—best for both sides, see?"’ 

“All right,” said Jeremy, “I’m quite 
willing.” 

“Dibbie, take him and show him round 
a bit. I’ll draw up some sort of a contract 
and you can sign it as witness when you 
come back. Lunch is at one.” 

The old man, conscious of having done 
a good stroke of business combined with a 
rather fine humane act, chuckled to him- 
self with delight as he watched the two men 
out. 

“He looks on you as a sort of younger 
son,” said Dibdin. ‘‘He talked about you 
for hours last night. He was really anxious 
lest you should refuse. This place worries 
him. It’s more like an agricultural dustbin 
than an e8tate.”’ 

“I’m not much younger than you, am 
1?” said Jeremy. 

“T look younger than I am,” said Dib- 
din. “Science keeps a man young. It’s so 
impersonal. I could give you fifteen years 
easily.” 

“You surprise me. I wondered, though. 
Your father seems very old.” 

“‘He’s nearly seventy. I say, is that 
someone waving to us—over there?”’ 

“There certainly is someone over there,” 
said Jeremy. ‘And he’s waving, worse 
luck.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“That’s a man I particularly did not 
want to see. I’m very fond of him, but 
I would rather he hadn't found me like 
this.” 

“Am I in the way?” 

“Not a bit. But I say, Weathers, I 
don’t know what this man may have to say 
to me. It may be bad news. But I ask you 
to believe me when I tell you that whatever 
happens I am just as straight as you think 
me. There is an explanation of why I ar- 
rived down here without any apparent 
reason. It’s a very complete and final ex- 
planation. But it’s not my story, and I’m 
not at liberty to tell it. Some day you shall 
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know all about it. But not just now, be- 
cause I’m not free to say anything yet.” 

“That's all right. I don’t make up my 
mind about people on scraps and odd bits 
of information,” said Weathers. “‘ You see, 
my research work makes me jolly careful 
about any sort of evidence. Besides, I’ve 
watched you pretty carefully with the old 
dad. You’li do.” 

“Thanks,” said Jeremy. ‘That means 
a lot to me—more than you know. Hello, 
Ballan. What do you want me for?” 

“Got a letter for you, sir, from the 
colonel.” 

“Anything happening? 
did you know I was here?”’ 

“Will you please read the letter, sir? 
Colonel Jackson said it was very urgent.” 

There were two letters. One was the 
letter from the real Lord Amlett, the other 
was a curt note from Colonel Jackson: 


How the devil 


“‘ Dear Laytree: Take my advice and come 
back. Your only chance of avoiding un- 
pleasantness is to get hold of Lord Amlett. 
The sooner the better. 

“Yours, 
“L. F. JACKSON.” 


So the long arm fetched him back to his 
task. He was not to be allowed to settle 
down in peace and quietness to work out 
his own salvation. He had to leave Cow- 
font, to go back and take up his horrible 
task where ne left it off, until he had ac- 
complished it. There was no escaping it. 

“I’m sorry,” he said to Weathers; “I’ve 
got to go back to London at once.” 

“There’s a train in half an hour. You 
could catch that.” 

“But your father—I shouldn’t like to 
seem rude to him.” 

“T’ll explain all that. Let us know when 
to expect you down again. We'll have 
everything ready by then. We can sign the 
contract and make a start.” 

“Cheerio,”’ said Jeremy, “and thank you 
for all you have done.” 

He took the road to the station with a 
heavy heart. 

He was leaving the peace and promise of 
Cowfont to go back to the smoky restless- 
ness of London, to the unquiet hazards of 
an unsolved problem. 

“What a life!” he said. 


xIV 


EREMY and Ballan missed the train. 

As they watched it disappear Jeremy 
turned to his old batman. 

“Superstitious, Ballan?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Now if I were superstitious I might 
believe that I was intended to miss that 
train. I might stop down here, and I'd 
very much like to stop. I don’t believe 
anyone could find me, It'd be like finding a 
black man in a coal cellar.” 

“T found you, sir!” 

“Ah, but you're different.” 

“Don’t you make any mistake, sir. If 
the people at the Yard wanted to find you 
they’d do it.” 

Ballan had been impressed by the Yard. 
He was impressed by the importance of his 
own intimate contact with one of the big 
chiefs. He, iike Jeremy, kad found a place 
in the world, and he was already adapting 
himself to the new necessities. It was up to 
him to uphold the efficiency of the depart- 
ment to which he was attached. At the 
present moment his loyalty to Jeremy was 
able to run parallel with his loyalty to what 
was to be his new job. He did not like to 
think what the position might be if his 
loyalty to his job should run counter to his 
loyalty to Jeremy. 

“You'd make a rotten Sherlock Holmes, 
Ballan,” said Jeremy. 

“Yes, sir. But all the same, I think 
you’d better catch the next train up. If 
the Yard were to want you, your photo- 
graph and description would be in every 
police station throughout the country in- 
side a week. It would be in every news- 
paper. Your face would give you away.” 

“My face was to have been my fortune, 
Ballan, but it’s got me into the devil of a 
mess.” (Continued on Page 121) 
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Beauty spots or blemishes 


which shall it be? 


It often happens in a well-planned room. 


The proportions are ideal. The woodwork care- 
fully selected. The finish exquisite. The walls 
decorated artistically. And the furnishings of 
the best. The room is ready to be sdatiat 


But admiration falters a bit. The eye catches 
a discordant note. Then two—three . . . six 
... nine... twelve. A dozen blemishes on 
that room —for life. 
The importance of hinges was overlooked! 

» » » 
Hinges are not large. But, in place, they are prominent 
and numerous. The one error of failing to select good 
hinges develops into a dozen errors in each room. 
The time to think of hinges is when the house is in its 
early stages of construction. The time to think of 
McKinney Hinges is when you are selecting your 
hardware. 
A home is made hardware-poor by accident. Don't 
let this accident happen to you. 
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About to Build 
McKinney Forethought Plans 


consist of little cutouts of your 
furniture made in proportion to 
your plans, With them you can 
arrange and rearrange your fur- 
niture right on the blue prints 
until you are certain the wall 
space, fixtures, doors and base 
plugs are as you want them. To 
aid you in your home building 
McKinney will gladly send a set 
of these plans. Just write 
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Now VICTOR buys itself 


ICTOR at $100 made it possible for 
the first time for nearly everyone to 
own a full-sized, standard adding 


machine. Now, at $10 down, Victor has 
made such ownership possible to all, for, 
on such terms, Victor buys itself! You can 
have a Victor delivered to your office today 
for a free trial. Before you make the first 
payment Victor will have saved enough 
to pay it for you. And then it will save 


More than 75,000 
now in use by such firms as: 


United States Government 
Taternational Harvester Co. 
Standard Oil Company 
8. 8. Kresge Company 
E.L. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Rockefeller Foundation 
The City of New York 
Bastman Kodak Company 
Chtenge, Beamon & Quincy 


in time, labor and avoided errors, enough 
to pay each monthly installment of $10. 


Can you deny yourself the aid and pro- 
tection of Victor when this new offer 
makes it so easy to have one? Victor is a 
full-sized, million-dollar capacity standard 
keyboard adding machine that adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides and makes a 
complete printed record. It has non-add, 
sub-total, repeat and calculating keys, and 


VICTOR 


Standard Adding Machine 


triple visibility. Totals with one stroke 
of the handle, which is 25 to 50 strokes 
a minute faster than the ordinary 
machine. The Victor is sturdy, long-lived 
and portable. Unreservedly guaranteed. 


» Write today for folder, “Insurance No 
Company Will Write.” Phone or write 
nearest of 1800 dealers for free trial. 
Victor Adding Machine Company, 3900 
North Rockwell Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FREE 
TRIAL 
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“Yes, sir; but it’s not hopeless. Leave 
it to Colonel Jackson.” 

“Um—but you and Colonel Jackson 
serve that one-eyed goddess with a sword 
and a pair of scales. You call her Justice, 
and you really mean the. law, which is a 
different thing. Supposing that one part of 
the infernal machine which you and he 
represent starts to work, could either you 
or he stop it? You know you couldn’t.” 

“That’s why he wants you to come back, 
sir.” 

“TI was going to be very happy here,” 
said Jeremy. “I could have done good 
work. If I go back I risk bringing about 
the very scandal I have tried to avoid. If 
it all comes out in the courts I won’t be 
able to face old Weathers again.” 

“You know you've got to see it through, 
sir,” said Ballan. ‘It’s no use grousing.” 

“No, I suppose not. But I can’t be ex- 
pected to sing Glory, Glory, Hallelujah 
just because you take me back to place my 
nose in close contact with the same old 
grindstone.” 

But he caught the afternoon train for all 
that. Olivia, to whom he had wired, met 
him at the station. 

“What happened to the checks in that 
letter?”’ he asked. 

“I paid them into my bank, made out 
for the full amount, and I prevailed upon 
the manager to cash five of them. I’ve got 
the money here. It may come in useful.” 

“May? My dear, if we were not in the 
public eye of Charing Cross, I could kiss 
you for those words. If we are going to 
retrieve your errant brother we shall have 
to spend money like water. That’s the best 
news I've heard.” 

“What are your plans?” 

“Well, Jackson says find Lord Amlett. 
If he’s in Scotland and in a yacht, the ob- 
vious thing to do is to go up there after him.” 

“But Scotland is a big place,” 

“Yes, but we can get to Knollburgh, 
make inquiries there, and surely some of 
the people on the coast will have heard of 
his beastly yacht.” 

“Tt seems the only thing to do. You 
can’t get a train before midnight. We'd 
better go and book a sleeper for you now.” 

““We can do that by telephone from the 
flat. Let’s go up there. I’ve come back 
now, and I may as well go the whole hog. 
By the way, Ballan oy 

“Yes, sir?” said Ballan, who was waiting 
for orders. 

“You might go round to the Yard and 
tell Colonel Jackson we’ve gone up to the 
flat. Ask him whether he will come up 
there sometime today. He’d better dine 
with us and discuss difficulties.” 

“Yes, sir. I beg your pardon, sir. 
I ask a question?” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“Now you’ve come back, are you Mr. 
Laytree, sir, or Lord Amlett, my lord?” 

“I'd better be Lord Amlett, I suppose. 
It may be my last appearance on any stage, 
but I’ve got to do it.” 

*Polkins was at the flat,” said Olivia, 
when Ballan had gone and they were in the 
taxi on the way home. 


May 


town: 

“He came down to see Lord Amlett— 
you in fact. He had lost Lady Dorothy. 
He wanted her address. I took him out in 
the park and we ran into her. I had them 
both to the flat to lunch. It was rather 
comic.” 

“They’ve gone now, I hope?” 

“Oh, yes; but Polkins will be back this 
evening. He likes you apparently. I 
think he’s taken Lady Dorothy to a thé 
dansant this afternoon. I believe he dances 
rather well.” 

“Do you think—or is it too good to be 
true—will he make an impression?” 

“On Lady Dorothy? I shouldn’t think 
so. After all, her pride has been badly 
mauled, you know.” 

“Yes; I’m afraid tact is not my strong 
point.” 

There was silence between them for a 
while, She was thinking of Lady Dorothy’s 


“The deuce he was! What’s he doing in © 
' 
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misfortunes, while Jeremy, though he also 
thought of the lady, was mainly concerned 
about putting the wind up as to what he 
should do if he met her again. Now that 
he was actually back in London, in the very 
heart of the confusing tangle he himself had 
spun, he regretted more deeply than ever 
the peace and promise of Cowfont. That 
episode shone like the daylight seen from a 
tunnel, and as he went steadily deeper into 
the tunnel its brightness faded; the details 
seemed to disappear; it grew smaller and 
smaller, until he felt that the slightest turn 
in his affairs would hide it forever. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said 
Olivia as the car came to a stop in a traffic 
block. 

“Hand it over,” said Jeremy. 

“Here you are.” She gave him a penny. 

“That’s for luck,” said Jeremy. “I 
wanted to tell you all about everything 
anyway. If we ever get out of the mess 
we're in—and it seems doubtful—I can see 
quite a new life opening for me. I’m not 
going back to Africa—not unless I’m forced.” 

She did not answer, but she was listening 
carefully—anxiously almost. 

“When I came back to England I was an 
outsider, in the sense that no one knew me. 
My own identity mattered so little that I 
was able to take over that of another man, 
lock, stock and barrel. I made an unholy 
hash of it, I know, but that doesn’t make 
any difference. When I ran away—and I 
may as well be honest; I ran away from 
you as much as from everything else—I had 
no hope of the future. I dropped into that 
little place Cowfont by sheer miracle, I 
met a man there who knew my dad. Asa 
matter of fact, I think it must have been 
my granddad he knew, because he’s very 
old. But he knew my family, He placed 
me. He knew something about me. Can 
you see what I’m getting at?” 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. . 

“T suppose I attach too much impor- 
tance to it, but his recognition of my place 
in the scheme of things was like nothing on 
earth. I felt bucked up, like you feel when 
you first see your name in the Gazette. It 
seemed to make Jeremy Laytree, Esq., into 
a real person.” 

“T begin to see.” 

“Well now, this new Jeremy Laytree has 
been offered a thundering good job on the 
Weathers estate. The place looks as though 


someone had beamed upon it for a fortnight | 





with an evil eye. My little job is to make | 


it blossom like the rose—and I can do it. 

“Now Jeremy Laytree, Esq., if he ever 
finally emerges from the shell of Lord 
Amlett, is to run that estate; further, he is 
to take over a nice little park of his own; 
further, he is to build a house. With a 
house and land and real work to do, he 
should be fairly content, eh?” 

“I should think so.” 

“D’you remember a long time ago when 
a certain young man met a certain young 


woman riding in the woods in the early 


morning?” 

“T do.” 

“He kissed her, if I remember rightly.” 

“‘ Jeremy, if you kiss me now in the mid- 
dle of all this trafffc, I'll scream!” 

“That’sallright. If youdid they wouldn’t 
hear you. Here goes. What ! mean is this: 
That having achieved some sort of real 
identity, I have much pleasure in again 
offering you my hand and heart. In other 
words, Olivia, will you marry the new Jer- 
emy?” 

“Of course I will; you know that. But 
you're not Jeremy now. You’re Lord Am- 
lett again.” 

“T’d forgotten that. I’m going on for- 
getting until we reach the flat.” 

“Don’t beabsurd. What if anyone should 
see you?” 

“*T feel as though I don’t care a hoot who 
sees me. But I'll be good. Soyez Sage. 
I'll live up to the family motto.” 

“Jeremy,” she said softly, putting her 
hand over his, “there’s something I want to 
say to you. I should never have thought of 
it but for Colonel Jackson. It’s about the 
lady in green.” 

“Yes?” 
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“IT think you ought to know that Willett 
told me she was in the flat with you when 
you told that awful whopper about being at 
the Savoy. Wait a moment. I know that 
you ran away after seeing her. I’m not 
asking any questions. I don’t want to know 
anything about it. But I just wanted you 
to know that I knew.” 

“But what has Colonel Jackson to do 
with it?” 

“He suggested at first, when I spoke 
about it, that I might be jealous. He knows 
better now; I'm not, and I thought you 
would like to know that I'm not.” 

“Olivia, you’re a brick; you really are. 
But I can tell you this—there is nothing to 
be jealous of. 1 do know who the woman is, 
or who she says she is, and it was because of 
her that 1 decided to go away. But I can’t 
tell you anything more. It’s not my busi- 
ness. I’ve had nothing to do with her, and 
before I went to Pulidan I had never seen 
her. But she may yet wreck the apple cart. 
Thank you for telling me. I don’t think we 
shall see her before Saturday night. By 
that time we shall be in Scotland.” 

“It ia something about Arthur?” 

“Don’t ask me any questions, there's a 
dear. I can’t say anything about it. You 
see, one of the many reasons I went away 
was just this— that I can’t give you the full 
confidence I know you give me. Anything 
I find out while I’m supposed to be another 
man is not my property, even if he is your 
brother. I want to be quite open about it. 
To my mind, if we're ever to make any- 
thing of our lives together, if we ever get 
the chance, that is the first principle. I be- 
lieve there must be nothing hidden. And 
when that time comes, I’m going to propose 
to you ail over again,” 

“That will be three times,” said Olivia 
with a glad «mile. “The answer will be the 
same every time.” 

“You darling!” 

They had not been in the flat more than 
an hour when Mrs. Mainterly called. She 
was the woman at whose house Jeremy had 
made his first appearance as Arthur Arthur- 
ton. When he heard the voice he fled. 

“Take her away,” he whispered te Olivia. 
“Tell her I'm out of town and not expected 
back. Go with her if you must, But I 
can’t face her just now. She’s not. in this 
act and I’m not equal to it.” 

Olivia did not wish to offend the worthy 
Mrs. Mainterly. She suffered herself to be 
carried off to tea in the Mainterlys’ car and 
Jeremy was left to his own devices. He be- 
gan to pack some clothes for the Scotch 
adventure. Willett came in. 

“Mr. Polkins is in the study, my lord.” 

“Tell him I'll be down in a minute, will 
you?” 

“Lord Amlett, I'm glad to see you again,” 
said Polkins when Jeremy went down to 
him. “I've taken a great liberty, I know; 
but your sister said I could come here this 
evening, and as Lady Dorothy was with me, 
I persuaded her to come along too.” 

“You seem to be the center of the stage,” 
said Lady Dorothy. “We met Thane in 
town. He seemed to be very busy. But 
when he heard you were coming back to- 
night, he said he wanted to see you. He’s 
ea'ling round too. Quite a little party!” 

“Sorry Olivia’s out.”’ murmured Jeremy. 

“Tm sure you are,” said Lady Dorothy 
with faint emphasis. “It is such a help, 
isn't it, to have a sister to do the honors?” 

“She's pulling my leg,” thought Jeremy. 
“Ugh, how I hate it too!” 

“I'm surprised to find you a bachelor,” 
said Polkins. “I was figuring it out with 
Lady Dorothy here. Here you've got every- 
thing @ man could want—a title, a castle 
and all the dollars you need. Why, in 
America you'd be a big catch.” 

“| dare say,” said Jeremy uncomfortably. 
“But, you know, a man can’t always do 
just what he pleases.” 

“But what's to stop you? It seems 
wrong to find you in a bachelor outfit. I 
hope you'll pardon me if I'm too personal.” 

“I dare say if Lord Amlett chose he 
could marry soon enough,” said Lady 
Derothy, secretly delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to roast Jeremy a little more. 
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“Well, I'd like to oblige you both,” said 
Jeremy; ‘and perhaps some day I shall. 
You shall both have the opportunity of 
coming to the wedding—if any.” 

“Fine!” said Polkins, “And if you take 
my advice you'll spend the honeymoon in 
America.” 

“If Mr. Polkins had his way, everyone 
would go to America,” said Lady Dorothy. 
* Already he has asked me to go over there 
as his guest.” 

“ Ah, yes?” 

“ But she won't say yes—not yet. I hope 
to persuade her.” 

“Tf you'll excuse me a moment I’ll go 
and give orders to Willett about dinner. 
You'll stay to dinner?” 

“ Delighted,” said Polkins. Lady Dorothy 
assented with a faint smile. This dinner 
party promised to be amusing. 

The incomparable Willett rose to the oc- 
casion and repaired to Olio’s, where he 
ordered dinner for six to be sent in, com- 
plete, with waiters. It was nothing new to 
Willett. Arthurton’s bachelor dinner parties 
had always been arranged in just that way, 
regardless of expense, but with the mini- 
mum of trouble. 

Aleck Thane turned up just before din- 
ner, and Colonel Jackson arrived with 
Olivia soon afterward. 

“You are the limit,” said Olivia. “I no 
sooner turn my back than you invite a 
whole dinner party. Don’t forget we're 
going to Scotland tonight.” 

“Don’t mention it, whatever you do.” 

“Not for worlds!” 

Olivia took the head of the table, with 
Colonel Jackson on her right; Lady Dorothy 
came next, and then Jeremy. Thane was 
on his right, with Polkins between him and 
Olivia. The dinner was perfect. 

“T must say,” said Thane, “that for a 
bachelor you do things pretty well.” 

“This is by way of a miraculous draft of 
fishes,”’ said Jeremy. ‘Willett arranges 
everything.” 

“What's he got all these people here for?’ 
whispered Colonel Jackson to Olivia under 
cover of the general conversation. 

“He couldn’t help it.” . 

“He ought to have done.” 

“Do you often give dinner parties on the 
spur of the moment like this?’’ asked Pol- 
kins. 

“No, not exactly often.” 

“Only when he’s feeling particularly reck- 
less,”" said Lady Dorothy. 

“I don’t get you,” said Polkins. 

“There’s not much to get,” said Lady 
Dorothy. “I only meant that perhaps Lord 
Amlett wanted a little diversion. Besides, 
he has seen next to nothing of his friends 
lately.”’ 

“By the way, have you any idea how 
long you're going to stay at Pulldan, sir?”’ 
This was Thane fishing for information 
from Polkins. 

“T don’t know. But if his lordship wants 
to come back at any moment he’s welcome. 
I'd give up my lease, for I feel that I had no 
right to go there at all.” 

“I’m very glad to see you there,” said 
Jeremy. “Please keep the flag flying. Pull- 
dan's too big for me.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, it’s a bit big 
for me, too,”’ said the American. “I came 
up to London because I was lonely. Now 
I've a proposition to make to the crowd. 
What's the matter with a little house party 
at Pulldan? I'd be very happy if you’d all 
come back to Pulldan with me as my guests. 
There'll be shooting soon, and nobody knows 
better than Lord Amlett whether it’s first- 
class or not. What do you say, Lady 
Dorothy? Will you come to Pulldan next 
week?” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Lady Dorothy, 
watching Jeremy’s face. 

The dinner party itself was a nightmare 
to him. It was sheer high farce, with all 
the laughter hidden away. The only person 
there whose impulses were open, genuine 
and aboveboard was Polkins. All the others 
knew bits of the story. One knew one 
piece, another knew another; he himself 
believed he knew it all. The conversation 
was like the laughter of fools, the crackling 
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of thorns under a pot. The thought of con- 
tinuing the horror indefinitely at Pulldan 
was so perfectly ghastly that for one wild 
moment he thought of blowing the whole 
filmy structure to pieces there and then. 

Thane had accepted. Colonel Jackson 
had said that he would do his best to get 
down there for the week-end. 

“And you, Miss Arthurton?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Olivia. 
manage it just now.” 

There was a chorus of protest. 

“But think!” 

“Pulldan just now is at its best.” 

“We could have a jolly time.” 

“T reckon Lady Dorothy would fix me up 
with a couple more ladies,”’ said Polkins. 
“And if his lordship was there perhaps we 
could get some of the county people. We 
could have a real ball.” 

“T’'m afraid it’s impossible,” said Jeremy. 
“T have to leave town tonight, and I’m not 
at all sure when I shall be back. I think 
Pulldan could do with a decent house party. 
It’s about as cheerful as the Albert Hall on 
a Monday morning just now. But you'd 
better count me out. Don’t let that stop 
you from having your party though.” 

“It would be rather fun,” urged Lady 
Dorothy. “I’m sorry you are going away 
again. We haven’t seen very much of you 
lately.” 

“As a matter of fact, Olivia and I are 
both leaving town tonight. I may say that 
if we should return soon, and your invita- 
tion is still open, we shall be only too happy 
to accept—eh, Olivia?” 

“It would be jolly to dance at Pulldan 
again,” she said. 

“That's capital,” said Polkins. ‘“I’ll go 
back there tomorrow and begin to get 
things going.” 

The faces round the table were a study. 
Colonel Jackson, who had been very silent 
all the evening, was puzzled and uncertain. 
He had come to see Jeremy, and so far had 
not had any opportunity of speaking to him. 

Lady Dorothy was smiling, but it was 
not a happy smile. There were scorn and 
bitterness in it; scorn for herself and bitter- 
ness arising from the certainty that she was 
seeing Jeremy Laytree, the imitation Lord 
Amlett, for the last time. She was con- 
vinced in her own mind that he and Olivia 
were running away together. She had 
failed, and she hated herself. 

Both Olivia and Jeremy looked uneasy, 
uncomfortable, uncertain as to what new 
complication might ensue to trip them up. 
Only Thane looked perfectly satisfied. There 
was a smile hovering about his mouth most 
of the time—a smile that seemed to come 
from somewhere deep within him. 

“What time do you go tonight?” said 
Lady Dorothy. 

“We leave here at eleven,” said Jeremy. 

“Do you remember once we had a dance 
here?” she went on. “He's got the most 
heavenly gramophone and the floor in the 
study is perfect. Can we have a dance now, 
before you go? Bea sport and say yes.” 

Something in her manner puzzled Jeremy. 
She seemed more excited than usual; her 
voice was strangely insistent. 

“Yes, let’s dance then,” he agreed. 

Willett cleared the study with the aid of 
the waiters. Coffee and liqueurs were 
placed on a side table and the gramophone 
set going with Chili Bom Bom. Polkins 
claimed Lady Dorothy and Thane took 
Olivia. Jeremy stood by the gramophone 
with Colonel Jackson. 

“You're a silly ass, you know,” said 
Jackson in an undertone. 

“Don’t blame me; blame my rotten 
luck,” said Jeremy. ‘I wish to heaven I’d 
stopped down at Cowfont!” 

“T was afraid at dinner that you were 
going to give yourself away. Take my 
advice and clear this lot out before it’s too 
late.” 

“I can’t show them the door, exactly.” 

“Well, if you can’t, don’t neglect to leave 
London, as you said, tonight. You're going 
to Scotland, I suppose?” 

“We are, and we’re not coming back 
until he’s found. If we can’t find him, I’m 
going to quit altogether.” 


“T can’t 
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“You're wise.” 

They had no more time for conversation. 
Jeremy had to dance with Lady Dorothy. 
It was worse than he had expected. 

“So you're going,” she said, as they 
drifted round. 

“Yes.” 

“T shall not see you again?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tell me where you are going.” 

“You know I can’t.” ; 

“T think you were marvelous tonight. 
You know what I think of you. I haven’t 
changed, really—I can’t change. I’ve tried 
to. But it won’t happen.” 

“Please, please,” said Jeremy, ‘don’t 
make it impossible for me. I want you te 
know that I’d have done anything rather 
than all this should have happened. But 
it’s too late now.” 

“It’s always too late,” she sighed. “But 
I’ve not lost hope yet. I could have made 
you happy—if you hadn’t been such a 
fool,” she added bitterly. ‘‘ Then it’s good-by 
this time, really?” For a second he thought 
she was going to break down, but she re- 
covered herself. ‘It’s silly to care as much 
as that,” she said cynically. ‘‘Nothing’s 
worth it. Thank you for a very pleasant 
dance.” 

She left him and soon was waltzing with 
Thane. Jeremy had at last managed to get 
hold of Olivia. They were in the middle of 
the dance, when he became conscious of 
Willett at the door trying to catch his eye. 
He handed Olivia over to Colonel Jackson, 
excused himself and went out. 

“What is it, Willett?” 

“There’s a man downstairs, my lord. 
Says he must see you.” 

“Tell him to go away. 
man offhand like that.” 

“He's very insistent, my lord; says it’s 
urgent.” 

“Tell him to come again in the morning.” 

“T did, my lord.” 

“Well?” 

“He said it wasn’t good enough, my 
lord.” 

“Wasn't good enough? What the devil 
does the fellow mean?”’ 

“T don’t think he'll go away, my lord, 
unless you see him.” 

“Ah, what’s to stop you taking him by 
the slack of his breeches and throwing him 
into the street? If you don’t doit, I shall!” 

“Begging your pardon, my lord, but I 
don’t think that would help. You see ——”’ 

“Look here, what’s the matter with you, 
Willett? What's all the mystery about? 
It’s your job to get rid of people who make 
themselves a nuisance. Get on with it and 
don’t bother me.” 

“But, my lord, he’s a detective!” 

“The devil he is!” 

From the room he had just left Jeremy 
could hear the strains of What’ll I Do? and 
the ironical aptness of that popular melody 
roused a smile, even though he knew that 
he was in a tight corner. 

“T’ve known detectives pitched out by 
the scruff of the neck before now, Willett. 
Still, I suppose we must respect the majesty 
of the law. Where is this representative of 
the forces of law and order?” 

“Downstairs, sir.” 

“Have him up into the dining room.” 

Jeremy looked at his visitor. He was 
obviously a detective, an official detective 
too, 

“Sorry to disturb you, my lord,” said the 
man. 

“Carry on!” 

“It’s a little matter of a check, my lord.” 

“Ah, yes!” 

“I've been trying to get in touch with 
you all day.” 

“T’ve been here most of the day.” 

“Yes, but the man we had watching the 
flat couldn’t find me when you returned.” 

That did not make Jeremy feel any more 
confident. 

“What check?” 

“This one, my lord, made payable to 
Aleck Thane. It’s signed in your name, 
my lord, but the bank says it’s a forgery.” 
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Smudges and fingermarks 
wash right o surface of 
Barveled Sunlight, leaving it 
as smooth and clean as hes 
newly painted. 


if they do leave fingermarks? 


Barreled Sunlight washes like tile 


NGERMARKS, smudges, dust and dirt 
—the despair of all housewives who love 
white woodwork. 
Yet they can’t be helped. Grimy little 
hands will touch the walls! Dust will settle. 
But now this drawback has been removed. 
Walls and woodwork painted with Barreled 
Sunlight can always be washed clean in ajiffy! Its 
lustrous white surface is so smooth that the 
finest particles of dust and dirt cannot sink 
in! So smooth that the worst smudges can 
be washed from it as easily as from white 
tile. No hard scrubbing—no wearing through 
this durable, satin-like finish! 
Furthermore, on account of the Rice 
Process, by which Barreled Sunlight is made, 
we can guarantee it to remain white longer 
than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same conditions. 


HESE are some of the reasons why 
Barreled Sunlight is being used today 


arreled 
unlight 


WHITE - SMOOTH « LUSTROUS - WASHABLE 






Ordinary flat finish 
white paint 











Barreled Sunlight 


What paint looks like through a microscope 


These photographs were taken through a powerful mi- 
croscope. Each paint was magnified to the same high 
degree. The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 
Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, 
even and non-porous. It resists dirt and can be washed 
as easily as tile. 


not only in homes throughout the country, 
but in the finest hotels, apartment houses, 
hospitals, schools and institutions, as well as 
public buildings of all types. 


Barreled Sunlight costs less than enamel, 
is easy to apply and requires fewer coats. A 
single coat is generally sufficient over a pre- 
viously light painted surface. Where more 
than one coat is necessary, Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat should be used. 


If you do not desire white, Barreled Sun- 
light can be tinted just the color you wish. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans from half-pint 
to five-gallon sizes, and in 55 gal. and 30 gal. churn- 
equipped steel drums. Send the coupon below for 
a samplecan—containing enough Barreled Sunlight 
to paint a bathroom cabinet, shelf, mirror-frame, 
etc.,—or any similar object. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 


40-A DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Bivd. 


San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5,000 dealers 
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Save the surface and 
you save alj* i 
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U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
40-A Dudley Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight 
to be mailed postpaid. 
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“No battery made 
will stand that’ 


Look out for your battery when the 
charge indicator does that. It’s summer 
now—the time batteries get over-charged. 


We're putting it gently when we tell 
you that o-v-e-r-c-h-a-r-g-i-n-g plays ducks 
and drakes with batteries. No battery 
made will stand a continuous over- 


continuous over-charging, and insure you 
full measure of uninterrupted battery 
service in your car. 


That’s not all. It will be a brand new 
battery in every sense of the word, when 
you buy it, for all Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries are of the Charged 


yRACE MARR 


charge. Some are knocked out in the 


first round. 


Insulation usually lets go, 
first. You know what that 
means—a biil for new sepa- 
rators—delay, too. 


We can save you this bill 


with a Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery, for we'll 
sell you this very different 


Reersraene 





OVER-CHARGING 


Over-charging ruins hundreds of 
thousands of batteries every year. 
It is caused by putting more cur- 
rent into the battery than you take 
out, and is most common in 
summer when less current is used 
for starting and lights. Its result 
is broken down insulation and 
subsequent damage to plates. 

Willard Threaded Rubber Insu- 
lation is real protection against 
the bad effects of over-charging. 
Because it does not get soft in the 
acid, it is practically impossible 
for the plates to rub through and 
short the battery. 


sold. 


Our policy of filling these 
batteries after they are sold 
is making a big hit with car 
owners. They see us do 
this. Then they know they 
are not paying for any shelf 
wear. 


Keep this in mind for the 





battery with the under- 





time you'll be needing a 





standing that its insulation 
will last for the entire life of the plates. 


What’s more, if you'll let us inspect 
your Willard Threaded Rubber Battery 
occasionally, we can protect you against 


new battery. In the mean- 
time we'll be glad to help you get all 
the possible service out of your present 
battery. 


One of us right in your neighborhood. 


We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars. 
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Wri leys is as beneficial 
as ii $ pleasant and lasting. 


Rega ular use of it will aid the 
teeth appetite anddigestion. 


It cleanses the teeth removing 
tood particles that cause decay, 


G 


dum is good for you - 
Good ¢ and dentists affirm this. 


Bat wisely. chew your food well and 
use Wrigley’ - after every meal, 


Y 


You will note a marked improve- 
iment in your health and spirits, 


iS 
Smiles come easier, breath is 


sweeter, the world is brighter with 
Wrigley S, F3z 


‘after every meal” tye flavor lasts ! 


A. WRIGLEY 'S & 


JUICY FRUIT 
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THE TRAIL OF THE BANK SWINDLER 


Calling at Number 2 bank, Wilson drew 


out his balance and had the genuine $1250 
| paper cashed without question. This gave 
| him back his original capital less the trifling 


balances to his credit in the remaining 
banks. He next went to Number 3 bank, 
presented the first of his four forgeries and 
got $1250. That left him with $1250 profit 
and three bogus checks for $3750 total. 

At Number 4 bank, where he now called — 
all these cashing operations were in one 
banking day—the paying teller was more 
cautious, He ascertained that Wilson’s 
balance was little more than seventy-five 
dollars and never had been much larger. 
He called Number 1 bank on the phone, 
described in detail the $1250 certified 
check, and was assured that it had been 
regularly issued by that bank and was good. 
Number 4 thereupon cashed the false 
paper. 

Wilson now had acquired $2500 of the 
banks’ money and had two forged certified 
checks representing $2500. He decided not 
to present those forgeries at Banks 5 and 
6. The phoning by Number 4 had set the 
danger signal against him. A second such 
inquiry would be his downfall. He quit; 
and, of course, he left town at once. 

This crook caused the banks a lot of 
trouble and led a long trail before the net 
got him. He would have been easier to run 
down if he had been a greedier crook, op- 
erating continuously in an attempt to get 
rich quick like the mail-order bandits. He 
always let some time elapse between his 
raids—always but once. Yet in a period of 
years he took $96,000 from banks all over 
the country. 


How One Teller Was Tricked 


His betraying characteristic was not in 
his modus operandi, which was about as nat- 
ural and foolproof as a smart crook of his 
character could wish; it was in his personal 
appearance and certain peculiarities of 
manner. As soon as a thorough and depend- 
able description was obtained from the 
victimized banks, one on which a sufficient 
number of persons were agreed, his possible 
future fields of operation were plastered 
with warnings, with the almost inevitable 
result. 

His arrest, however, came about in an 
odd way. His two last points of attack 
were Cleveland and Kansas City. A 
Cleveland bank to which had been bulle- 
tined Wilson’s description and a warning 
that he was likely to turn up there before 
long, recognized him, but he smelled 
danger and fled without getting anything. 
He said afterward that he then decided he 
would make one more killing and quit for 
good, and one thing that lends color to that 
statement is that instead of lying low a 
while as usual, he showed almost at once in 
Kansas City, did make a killing and—but 
that comes later. 

The Kansas City bank he victimized had 
been warned the same as Cleveland; but 
the paying teller could not have kept the 
description in the front of his mind, or the 
warning at all, for he did not recognize 


* Wilson. This teller severed his connection 
| with the bank. He went right away to 


(Continued from Page 43) 


California to look for a job; he was very 
sore at crooks. 

He and Wilson must have arrived in Los 
Angeles within a few days of each other. 
Too late for himself, but in time for Wilson, 
he had zastered the crook’s description; 
and the day after arriving he saw him on 
the street. He called a policeman and the 
three went together to headquarters. 

The authorities at Los Angeles made it 
sure that Wilson had turned his last trick. 
It was found that he had bought a $25,000 
home in a suburb of the Southern California 
city, where his wife was installed and pro- 
vided with a touring car. She was ignorant 
of her husband's criminal mode of support- 
ing her. She said she had been glad that he 
had given up traveling at last so they could 
settle down together and havea real home— 
one of the criminal tragedies the public so 
often doesn’t read about in a trial. 


The Best Season for Burglaries 


Wilson was returned to Kansas City, con- 
victed and sentenced, in view of his record, 
to twenty-five years in Jefferson City Peni- 
tentiary, where he now is. Wilson, of 
course, is not his name 

How many banks and how many cities he 
victimized is known only to himself, but 
among the cities are New Orleans, Balti- 
more, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City. Their cosmopolitan quality sug- 
gests something of the foolproofness of 
this crook’s method, but his end shows 
more conclusively how futile is crime. 

A word now about bank crimes of vio- 
lence—holdups. 

The public has the general impression 
that bank and pay-roll holdups are crimes 
of impulse, undertaken more or less on the 
spur of the hour or at least with no more 
than a night-before planning in some pool 
room where vicious youths congregate, 
This is not so. 

It is true that the large majority of this 
class of gun-using crooks are from eighteen 
to twenty-five years in age—a new crop; 
but at their head is very often —increasingly 
often—an executive, a business-man crim- 
inal, who may or may not appear on the 
scene of violence. The cleverer he is, the 
more efficient and potentially dangerous, 
the less likely is he to be personally present. 
He is the man the public reads about in the 
newspapers as the mysterious master mind. 

This man, before sending or leading his 
band on a stick-up, sizes up the situation 
from all its various angles. He ascertains 
at what hour the bank is undermanned, 
just when it will be making up the currency 
for certain large customer pay rolls and 
hence will have an attractive amount of 
money in sight on the counters instead of in 
the recesses of the vaults; for inaccessi- 
bility means delay to the robbers when a 
moment lost may cause failure or excite the 
youthful raiders to shoot and murder. And 
that is a complication the brains of the out- 
fit desires to avoid if possible; it attracts 
attention from the street, hampers the get- 
away, makes chase and prosecution more 
stern, and involves bigger attorneys’ fees 
and heavier bail if there is capture—no bail 
if murder has been cione. 
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If the bank is wired with alarm bells, this 
menace is lined up in advance so that the 
bandits will be able to protect themselves 
against summoning of help or against intru- 
sion by guarding the bank’s doors with their 
guns. 

The routine of the bank and personality 
of its staff are studied, especially the 
women, and at what desks they work. The 
bank bandit fears a woman’s scream, and 
he dislikes a woman’s uncertain reaction to 
personal danger, her nerve, her frequent 
refusal to be cowed. He knows that nine 
times in ten a man will have sense enough 
to put up his hands when a gun is thrust in 
his face, but he can’t figure on a woman. 

Nearly all bank holdups are staged be- 
tween the hours of 11:30 A.M. and 1 P.M. 
That’s because at this period the bank is 
undermanned, about one-half the force be- 
ing out to lunch. And bank burglaries are 
of most frequent occurrence in early fall and 
early spring. This is why: 

Escape is then easier. In the early fall 
the nights are longer and the country roads 
are in good condition for fast motoring. In 
early spring the nights are still long and 
the roads have become passable. During 
the severities of winter the bank burglar, or 
yegg, the blower of safes, pretty generally 
transfers his activities to regions of the 
country that have mild or warm weather, 
or he limits himself to occasional operations 


Pay-Roll Holdups 


A comparatively new type of violent 
crime is the office pay-roll holdup. There 
are two main reasons for its practicability 
and its enormous and rapid growth—the 
arrival of the automobile and its distribu- 
tion in such numbers that its theft on the 
streets is very easy, and the fact that only 
in recent years has it become the custom to 
transport large sums of currency through 
city streets to pay employes of all classi- 
fications. 

When a leader of pay-roll bandits ascer- 
tains that certain methods are being used 
in carrying large sums from bank to store or 
factory, he trails the bank’s or the firm’s 
messenger, dates him and times him to the 
hour and minute, finds out the amount of 
the pay roll and studies the efficiency of the 
guard, if any. These data gathered, the 
attack is planned and made, and in about 
90 per cent of the cases it is successful. 

A great many banks and large firms con- 
tribute to their own robbery by the mis- 
take of using uniformed guards. The 
crooks call this “‘sending a band along,” 
and they mean “ band”’ in its musical sense. 
Banks have been advised by the police to 
use plain-clothes guards exclusively, and 
have one guard travel beside the messenger 
and the other trail them by ten or fifteen 
paces if walking, or a short distance behind 
if motoring. 

This would provide opportunity for 
counter attack as the bandits were about to 
strike or as they struck, and would deprive 
them of their most vital asset, the element 
of surprise, which is always the center 
around which their careful plans revolve. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
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Double-Thick 
Means Double-Crisp 


Double-Thick, Double-Crisp, 
Post Toasties are the most deli- 
cious Corn Flakes. Enjoy them 
at breakfast every morning. 
Have them with milk or cream. 
Try them with any fresh fruit 
in season. 


Post Toasties, Double-Thick 
Corn Flakes never lose their 
flavor or their crispness. There’s 
a crunch in the last flake at the 
very bottom of the bowl. 



















Ask for and insist on genuine 
Post Toasties. You will know 
the original Double-Thick Corn 
Flakes by the red and yellow 
K. V. P. wax-wrapped package 
that keeps both the flavor and 
the crispness in. 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. " 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, Dept. 6-13 Double-Thick 


Makers of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 
Postum Cereal, Instant ‘ostum, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post Toasties Wouble-Thick Corn Flakes. 










Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
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Stay Crisp in Milk or Cream 


Make the Milk or Cream Test For Corn 
Flakes Crispness. Send for free test package. 
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They're great with huckleberries. 
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Corn Flakes 


stay crisp in cream 
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“T’ll tell you this much: We came here 
yesterday on a regular old-fashioned treas- 


| 
} 
| 
| 


- | ure hunt. All this part of the coast used to 


| be a sort of pirate retreat in early days. I 


' | think our coming here was known and that 


| it’s going to bring somebody else here 
pretty soon. Their chart may be better 


_ | than ours.” 
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“You had better let me stay, sir.” 

“No place to hide the boat. It would 
ney ‘em away. Don’t worry, I'll be all 
right. Come back day after tomorrow night 
after dark if it’s clear. If the weather turns 
thick, don’t risk it. Too many rocks and 
ledges. Wait for it to clear. And don’t let 
yourself or the car be recognized by any- 
body if you can help it. You understand?” 

“Very good, sir.” 

On the sheer side of the square niche, 
which was the south side, there grew almost 
to the edge of the low cliffs a dense thicket 
of scrub spruces, and it was in this spiky 
jungle that John decided to make his camp. 
Having cut an alley into it on the shore 
| side, he quickly cleared space enough to 
| pitch his little tent and to move about 
without risk of leaving an eyeball on the 
lower dead spines. 

The sun was low by the time he had a 
snug little camp to his taste. Amongst other 
advantages was that of its being a sort of 
sentry box or lodge house to the island, as 
the niche was by far the best landing place 
it possessed. There was a sheltered cove 
with a little beach of fine white sand at the 
northern end; but a boat would ground out 
there on a falling tide, while the water in 
the niche was deep. 

His work finished, John started on a tour 
round the island. In full summer season it 
would have many visitors, he perceived. 
There was a fine clear spring just above 
high-water mark back of the little beach, 
and the blackened rocks near by told of 
many a clambake. But there was no un- 
sightly débris. For one thing, the visitors 
to that region were not the sort of folk to 
leave so wild and picturesque a spot dis- 
figured, and the elements helped to keep it 
clean. 

John made the round of the island, look- 
ing sharply for any sign of recent visitors. 
A little before dark he went back to his 
snug camp, ate a light supper, then rolled 
up in his blankets and went to sleep. He 
did not expect action before the next day, 
though it might develop sooner if his theory 
was correct. 

The light comes early in that latitude to- 
ward the end of June, at the summer sol- 
| stice. When John awoke it was broad day. 
| He made a swift and careful scout all round 
| the compass, inspected the niche; then, 

reassured that he had not missed anything 

or anybody, took a plunge into water that 

did not seem to be very much below 32 de- 

grees in temperature—about 29, perhaps. 

John had noticed along the shores of the 

island and over sunken outlying ledges a 
| large number of lobster-pot buoys, oblong 
| blocks of wood painted in different colors to 
| mark their ownership. Some of them were 

almost against the rocky rim, in the back- 

wash from it. Since daylight, a couple of 
lobster men had been hauling and baiting 
| these pots. But except for them, nobody 
| had come near the island. 
| He rather enjoyed his solitude and began 
to understand a little better the lure it had 
| for many people. It was good for body and 
soul thus to commune alone with a broad 
| aspect of Nature. But too long continua- 
| tion of it might not be so good—engender 
an aloofness from one’s kind that must re- 
sult in a dislike of it. The old saying was 
right, perhaps—-that a hermit must be 
either saint or devil. Every isolated place 
appeared to have its hermit, so that the 
aggregate of them was large. But one 
searcely ever heard of a feminine hermit. 

That might be from fear or because women 

were more gregarious. Wild men might in- 
| habit the desert or forest or islands, but 
| wild women were more to be found where 
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the population was congested, in cabarets 
or overcrowded places of resort. 

Finding a sheltered nook on the high open 
part of the island which commanded a view 
of the approach from either of the little 
ports, John disposed himself comfortably 
on the fragrant moss and began to sketch. 
Two or three pleasure launches, harbingers 
of the season about to open, passed by 
fairly close, but without showing any dis- 
position to land. Then at about noon John 
discovered a motorboat coming out of the 
little inlet of the fishing village to the west- 
ward from which he had put out the day 
before with Paula and Alwyn. He had for- 
gotten to buy marine glasses, but the day 
was clear and his eyes good, so that he was 
able presently to discover that the boat was 
heading directly for the island. A few min- 
utes later he saw that it carried a man and 
a woman. 

When presently it passed out of sight 
around the north end of the island, John 
got up and hurried back past his camp, 
which was only about a hundred yards 
from the niche where they had landed the 
day before, and where the fringe of stunted 
spruces offered a good blind for observa- 
tion. The launch appeared suddenly from 
under the low sheer rocks and glided into 
this little natural dock. As it did so, John 
made an astonishing discovery. 

It was not Paula, but Alwyn, in the boat. 
As it fetched up beside the shelving rock 
she handed a bill to the boatman, gave him 
some order and stepped ashore. The man 
shoved clear, reversed his motor, backed 
out, then started ahead to return as he had 
come. 

Alwyn stood for a moment looking round 
her, then made her way to the top of the 
low cliffs where a sort of rough broken moor 
grew down to them. She started then in the 
direction where they had found the cache 
the day before. John, totally unprepared 
for this development, scouted from one 
piece of cover to the next, keeping her in 
sight. She crossed the island, passed the 
place where they had found the money, 
paused to glance at the spot, then began to 
make her way to the elevated point where 
John had just been sketching. 

Stalking unobserved was an easy matter 
here on this broken ground with its fre- 
quent rocky outcrops, small scattered trees 
and tangle of raspberry bushes. Alwyn 
reached the top of the mound, a sort of low 
plateau, and seated herself almost at the 
spot John had just left. 

By this time he thought he had guessed 
Yer errand. If so, there was no longer any 
use in his keeping under cover. Moreover 
her being there might possibly defeat his 
own object. John stepped out into the open 
from behind a little copse of trees. He was 
not quite within Alwyn’s arc of vision as she 
had seated herself; but she seemed sud- 
denly to feel his presence, turned slowly 
in his direction, then sprang to her feet. 

She did not move as John walked up to 
her. He saw that she was very pale, with 
shadows under her gray eyes and a harassed 
expression on her face. She looked now as 
though caught in some disgraceful act and 
furious about it. 

“What are you doing here?" she de- 
manded. 

“The same thing that you are—waiting 
for Paula.” 

“Well, that’s none of your business.” 

“IT think it is. My job was to see that 
you got all that was coming to you.” 

“Then I hope you get what’s coming to 
you for hounding my sister this way.” 

“You don’t seem to have any too much 
confidence in her yourself.” 

He was sorry then for having spoken in 
just this way. Alwyn, he saw, was putting 
up a game fight to keep from breaking 
down. 

She won this firet round, pulled herself 
together and asked steadily enough, “‘ What 
made you thirx that she would come 
back?” 
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“‘Let’s sit down and I’ll tell you all about 
it. Then, if you like, you can tell me what 
brought you.” 

Alwyn sank down on the soft warm turf. 
John perched opposite her on a flat stone 
commanding a view of the approach with a 
flanking background of gray stones against 
which he gave a good mimicry of Nature. 
Then, speaking quietly, he told the girl of 
how in groping for some solution of what 
had puzzled him he had started blindly to 
trace the chart. 

“When it struck me that the thing was 
not a copy, but a tracing, I hit on the an- 
swer by accident.” He reached in his pocket 
and took out both charts. ‘This—is 
Paula’s tracing. But the hotel letter paper 
was a bit thick for taking it off. When I 
came to the lettering, I missed out on the 
one important item because it happened to 
be a little lighter. So when I compared 
them I saw that I had omitted to trace 
Dig Under This. Well, it struck me then 
that what I had omitted by accident Paula 
might have omitted purposely; that per- 
haps Ralph Jones, when he made the chart, 
decided not to put all his eggs in one basket. 
There might have been other directions for 
another cache or caches on the same paper, 
and Paula cleverly decided to suppress 
these. You see, she had to find out where 
this place was. She knew that if we found 
nothing at all, I would be sure to suspect 
her of some trick, and might also keep my 
eye on her or have the island watched. But 
she figured that if we found this money I 
would decide that I had been wrong about 
her and chuck the business. Besides, she 
was probably willing enough for you to get 
a share so long as she got hers.” 

Alwyn stared moodily at the turf. 

“Well, since I’m here, I might as well 
admit that I reasoned it out in much the 
same way.” 

“But why? You certainly didn’t feel 
that way about it yesterday.” 

“I did, though. I felt that way about it 
all the time, but I wouldn't admit it even 
to myself.” 

Here was a new idea for John—yet not 
entirely new. He had felt vaguely on one 
or two occasions that Alwyn’s anger was 
out of all proportion to his offense, childish 
and unreasonable. What she said now ex- 
plained it. Alwyn’s anger had been as much 
for herself as for him, but directed against 
the person to augment suspicions that she 
had not wished to harbor and of which she 
had felt ashamed. 

As John made no remark, she went on: 

“T got to thinking pretty hard yesterday 
after we'd found the money. It wasn’t like 
Paula, when she’d given you a true chart, 
to take what you said about her being up to 
some trick. She’s got a temper. While she 
was talking to you so pleasantly and 
smoothly in the hotel I knew there must be 
something back of it, though of course I 
couldn’t imagine what. And to tell the 
truth, I didn’t think you were the sort to 
make such a charge unless you were abso- 
lutely certain.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear you say that. I 
felt the same way about Paula. When she 
came downstairs and walked up to me with 
a smile and held out her hand I nearly went 
over backward. I expected her to start 
something.” 

“That would have been more like her,”’ 
Alwyn agreed. “Then after you left us at 
the station yesterday I got another shock. 
Paula said suddenly that she thought she’d 
made a serious mistake in not getting some 
sort of receipt from you for that hundred 
thousand dollars. When I told her it was a 
little late to think of that after you'd gone 
and we had no idea where to find you, she 
said that she had heard you tell your chauf- 
feur to go to the Fidelity Building and that 
your car would probably be there.” 

“That's right,” John said. “I told Perry 
where to drive while the porter was picking 
up your things.” 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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protects you against 
mistakes and substitution 


‘Le superior rust-resistance of genuine fi fo 
iron pipe is now generally recognized. But due 
to its similarity in outward appearance to steel 
pipe, purchasers have experienced difficulty in pro- 
tecting themselves against substitution of cheaper 
material. 


Through the newly adopted Spiral Marking of Byers 
Pipe, substitution and the disastrous pipe failures 
often resulting therefrom, can now easily be 
avoided. 


The spiral stripe appears on Byers pipe in red, 
orange or other bright color. As Byers pipe is the 
only pipe so marked, it is instantly and easily 
identified wherever it may be found, before or after 
installation. 


Name and Year also Rolled in Metal 


As heretofore, Byers name, and figures indicating 
year of manufacture, will be rolled in the metal. 
This marking will furnish final and decisive proof 
of identity, thus affording purchasers double pro- 
tection against substitution of inferior pipe. 


The cost of repairing a pipe system is from ten to 
twenty times greater than the cost of the pipe 
alone. This fact makes the use of rust-resisting 
pipe a matter of vital importance, in order to avoid 
excessive replacement cost in future years. 
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The Rep Star brings to oil stove users 
a double value. First, an oil stove of un- 
rivaled beauty—with a sanitary, easily 
cleaned finish. Second, a cooking service 
equal to the finest gas range, 


The Rep Srar burns oil, without 


wicks. It cooks with a heat as intense 
and as even as gas—produced by the 


patented Rep Srar all-metal burners. 
It gives you gas stove simplicity and 
cleanliness. There is a size for every 
need—two to six burners. There is a 
price for every purse. See a demonstra- 
tion. If you do not know the Rep Srar 
dealer, write us for his name and a copy 
of the Rep Srar booklet. 
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“Did Paula find you there?” 

“No; I haven’t seen her since. But the 
car was there for half an hour while I was 
talking to my friend.” 

“Well, I thought that Paula was trying 
to get rid of me; and when she said that 
I had better go on to New York, I was sure 
of it. I suggested that we keep together. 
Paula answered that if she missed you she 
intended to go on to Newport and get you 
there, and that she could manage better 
alone, and told me not to argue about it. 
So I kept still, because I wanted to think. 
By this time I was sure that Paula was up 
to something. She’d had plenty of time to 
ask you for a receipt if she had meant to. 
Besides, I couldn’t see that she had any 
right to ask for a receipt or that there was 
any sense in asking for one. There had 
never been anything but your word to show 
that this money was mine at all; and since 
you had come and told us that Mr. Jones 
had asked you to get it for me, then why 
ask for a receipt?” 

“That was logical,’ John said. ‘ You’ve 
got courage, coming here alone.”’ 

“TI simply had to know, Mr. Argent; I 
couldn’t have gone on living with Paula 
with any such doubt in my mind. There 
have been a lot of things that I haven’t 
wanted to think and wouldn’t let myself 
think. But all this was too much; so I 
agreed to what she said and took the money 
she gave me, and then as soon as she’d gone 
I sat down to think. It was plain enough 
that she’d got rid of me for some purpose of 
her own that had nothing to do with any 
silly receipt.” 

“Paula,” said John, “made the same 
mistake in both our cases—underrating our 
intelligence.” 

“She’s always treated me like a child. 
But it didn’t take much thinking to see that 
now, as she knew where the island was, she 
wanted to go back there for some reason. 
It occurred to me then, just as it did to you, 
that she had copied the chart but left some- 
thing out of it. I didn’t want it. I did want 
to know if that was what she was up to.” 

“You're keener than I was. So then you 
reasoned that she’d come back here to dig 
up what she’d left and that she’d come 
right away? So you came yourself to take 
her with the goods?” 

Alwyn nodded. 

“Yes, and I’m a bit surprised that she 
hasn’t got here by this time. When did you 
get here?” 

“Last evening.” 

“You spent the night here?” 

“Yes; I’ve got a snug little camp over in 
the scrub. What are your own plans?” 

“T thought I’d stay here today. I told 
my launch man that I was going to meet 
some friends for a picnic and I pretended 
to be surprised that they weren’t here al- 
ready. I told him to come back and get me 
just before dark. If Paula doesn’t come this 
afternoon, I'll give it up.” 

“Well, I think I'll stick on another day. 
There’s no question at all in my mind but 
that we’ve doped out the answer. I was 
pretty sure before; but now after what 
you’ve told me, I’m certain.” 

Alwyn seemed profoundly depressed. 

“Oh, I just can’t bear to think it of 
Paula. She knows that I’d go halves with 
her no matter what we found. I don’t want 
the money, but I must know the truth. 
Paula’s all I’ve got left in the world ——” 

She leaned suddenly forward and 
dropped her face in her hands. John sat 
silent. He knew scarcely anything about 
Alwyn’s past life, but was able to imagine 
it in some fashion. Bereft of her mother at 
an early age, French and English boarding 
schools, a father whose promoting schemes 
had taken him here and there over the 
world, a sort of catch-as-catch-can com- 
mercial life that appeared to have ended 
with nothing much to show for it, leaving 
this young and lovely daughter under the 
doubtful chaperonage of Paula. Alwyn 
looked up suddenly. 

“TI was pretty horrid to you day before 
yesterday. The whole business upset me so. 
l’d rather not have had the money than to 
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believe that Paula was scheming all the time 
to let me down. But I don’t see now what 
else to think. How did you get here?” 

John told her. 

“My part of it was easy enough, because 
I haven’t any feeling about Paula. To tell 
the truth, I hadn’t any about you for that 
matter. I was sore clear through. But for 
one thing, I had my responsibility as 
trustee; and for another, I hate like poison 
to be made a fool of.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t come today, you 
might as well chuck it too. I described 
Paula to my boatman and asked him not to 
say anything about my being here if she 
happened to show up. I let him think that 
I wanted to surprise her. But if he finds 
out that you're here he’s pretty apt to think 
something else. Not that it matters 
though. I never want to see this part of the 
coast again.” 

“That's all right,’”’ John said. “I came 
from the opposite shore.” 

He suggested then that they walk about 
a little. He wanted to distract the girl. 
Alwyn glanced at his sketching kit. 

“Ralph was an artist too. He did a very 
good dry point of Paula and gave it to her, 
and he used to do exquisite little pen 
sketches of Arabs and camels and things.” 

John told her about their Knight Tem- 
plar common ancestor—the Baron du Bois 
d’ Argent. 

“That’s the source of our likeness and 
other mutual gifts, if you can call mine that. 
Such things are apt to happen, as Ralph 
said—a throwback to some ancestor whose 
traits were strongly marked. I've often no- 
ticed in looking up somebody in Who’s Who 
in America that the same faculties or pro- 
fessions run right through individuals of the 
same name, even where they may be un- 
aware of any relationship. You'll have, for 
instance, the Blank family, represented five 
times from all over the country, and find 
A. Blank, educator; B. Blank, author; C. 
Blank, editor; D. Blank, lawyer; E. Blank, 
clergyman. Or it might be the Argent fam- 
ily, of which the members run to money 
and the graphic arts, though widely scat- 
tered and unacquainted. Financiers of 
sorts, and trustees and things.” 

John took her to his camp. His effort 
was now focused on cheering Alwyn’s 
spirits—these very much in need of some 
such process. The funny little lair for the 
stalking of Paula helped divert Alwyn, if 
only from the absurdity of the situation, 
humor being the antidote for tragics on rare 
occasions when the two can be combined. 

But John struck the right note when 
presently he said, ‘ After all, it’s not fair to 
blame Paula until we know what she really 
intends. It’s natural enough for her to re- 
sent a rank outsider’s handling your affairs. 
I’d say that she was glad at your having 
this money, but that she wants to put one 
over on your trustee.” 

Alwyn’s face brightened, then clouded 
again. 

“But she needn’t have tried to fool me.” 

“Perhaps she wants to surprise you; to 
be able to go back and say, ‘I thought it 
better not to hand over this whole behest 
to the custody of this self-sufficient sap of 
an Argent. He may have his shifty streak 
like lots of rich young fools.« After all, we 
“scarcely know him; and besides, we could 
do with a bit of this right now.’”’ 

Alwyn laughed. 

“You're a pretty good sort, Mr. Argent, 
to stand up for Paula. First thing you 
know I'll be feeling ashamed again.” 

“No, you're not the baby she likes to 
think you, and treat you. To continue my 
noble defense, I might add that Paula’s 
associations have perhaps been of a sort to 
make her swear. off trusting anybody. 
There’s such a lot of crooked stuff pulled 
these days, or else we hear more about it. 
Paula had to let me dig up one batch to 
find out where this place was. She guessed 
that I would take measures to keep from 
being followed. That was her first idea, I 
think, and it was because I thought so that 
I said what I did. I wanted her to know 
that she could take her choice between 
coming across or going without.” 
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“But you didn’t count for a moment on 
finding anything, and in that case you | 
would have shown her where the place 
was.” 

“Yes, but she’d have known what I be- 
lieved, and that I had made it perfectly 
plain to you that the chart was a fake, so 
far as concerned its being of Ralph Jones’ 
drawing. I was thinking of myself, of 
course, as by that time my zeal to serve you 
had cooled quite a lot.” 

“T don’t wonder. But it’s pretty awful 
to feel that the one person you've got in the 
world is trying to trick you.” 

“Let's assume that she’s not. One thing 
was pretty certain though. I knew that 
Paula would hate like poison to have you 
suspect her of any catty sideswipe, On our 
way here I expected her to come along with 
some convincing theory when we failed to | 
find anything. That helped to floor me, | 
when we did find it.” 

“Yes, you did seem to have got a knock- 
out. Even then, I wasn’t sure you'd been | 
so far wrong. By that time I was positive 
that Paula had made the chart, and natu- | 
rally I wondered why.” 

John nodded. 

“IT think I’ve got the right slant on her | 
now. She was sore because her good friend 
Ralph Jones decided at the last moment to 
intrust the handling of this thing to me in- 
stead of to herself. Then, as he had divided 
the cache, she saw how she could hold out 
on half-—or even two-thirds of it, perhaps— 
and spring something on me, But she may 
have felt that you weren't quite easy in 
your mind; and rather than risk having 
you think that I might possibly be right, 
she let me in on it.” 

The relief on Alwyn’s face made John 
believe that this deception was justifiable. 
All that he had just said in defense of Paula 
had not the slightest background of belief 
in his own mind. Paula, he felt certain, was 
out for herself, so far as concerned what 
might yet be hidden. John had wanted 
merely to cheer Alwyn. In doing so, he 
realized that he ran a risk; that if she be- 
lieved what he had said she might now ask 
him to leave the island with her, to let 
Paula come and carry out her harmless de- 
sign undisturbed. 

But Alwyn did nothing of the sort. 
Either she was not entirely convinced, 
though strongly desiring to regain her faith 
in Paula, or else she was still smarting at 
Paula's not very clever effort to get away 
from her. 

Alwyn merely glanced up at the sun and 
said, “It’s getting late. I don’t believe that 
she will come today. I wonder what's keep- | 
ing her.” 

John had thought of this. 

“It’s barely possible that she’s been here | 
and gone, though not very likely. She | 
could have taken a morning train and come 
off to the island yesterday, dug up the stuff 
and got away before I arrived. But I’ve 
been pretty well over the ground and 
haven't seen any signs of disturbance.” 

“T think she’d have come today, and by 
this time, if she was coming at all,’’ Alwyn 
said. ‘ 

“Well, she may have beat me to it, but 
we shall have to take our chance on that.” 
“You seem to have come prepared to 
stick on several days.” 
“Well, you see, I'd counted on Paula’s 
going back with you to New York, then 
making some pretext to leave you for a 
couple of days. I hadn’t counted on her 
being in such a rush. All the same, I 
scarcely believe she could have got here 
ahead of me. My shopping didn’t take long 

and I traveled fast.” 

“Then you intend to wait another day 
or two if necessary?” 

“Yes, I might as well. To tell the truth, 
I rather like this. The weather looks as if 
it would stay fine.” 

‘It will be horrid and lonely.” 

“T can kill time sketching. Even with | 
Paula’s intentions as I’ve said, it goes 
against the grain to have something put 
over on me, as if I was the sort of lollop 
she seems to take me for.” 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Clouds of Rainbow Mist 
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As a Portable Nozzle 


As a Stationary Spray 


Giant Rain King 


$10 


All from One Adjustable Sprinkler—By a 
Few Simple Twists of the Wrist 


Standard Rain King, $3.50 


The 2-Nozzle Sprinkler with the beautiful play. Arms revolve 
at any speed, or lock for stationary sprinkling. Brass nozzles 
easily set in any direction, throw any size drops from rainbow 
mist to drenching spray or solid stream. Has 5¢ ft. range. 
Adapter Rain King, $3.25, is same sprinkler with pipe 
connection instead of base. Set in a row on pipes, a battery 
of these sprinklers is extremely efficient for watering truck 
gardens, golf courses, estates, parks and large grounds. 
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Wear-Proof, Leak-Proof, Guaranteed Forever 
Entirely NEW Principle. Appears this season 
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jet from solid stream to mist-like spray. 
A quick quarter turn does it all! 
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brass pieces, plus a 


> washer and a nut. 


Giant Rain King—the Sprinkler de luxe, $10 


Adjustable to height as well as to distance, direction and 


jet you adjust it to—a fine mist on seeded beds, spray on 


A Pistol-Grip Hose Nozzle and a Sta- 
tionary Lawn Spray in one—a quarter 
turn makes the change. Patented— 
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(Continued from Page 133) 

“That's the way I feel about it,” Alwyn 
said. “It’s time she found out that I’m 
not the helpless kid she takes me for.” 

“Well, since she’s evidently not coming 
today, the best you can do is to go back 
with your boatman when he comes, and 
then later on you can have it out with her. 
I'll stop on here for another day at least 
and report to you later what happens or 
doesn’t happen. Let’s go up on the ridge 
and watch out for your launch.” 

“No,” said Alwyn, “I’ve got another 
plan.” 

“What's that?”’ 

“Give me your sketchbook and pencil.” 

“To do what?” 

“To leave a note saying that I’ve gone 
back with my picnic party.” 

“But, good Lord, you can’t stay here! 
My boat’s not coming until tomorrow 
night.” 

“Well, then, you'll have to come with me 
now. I’m not going to leave you to start 
anything.” 

“But, my dear girl ——” 

“Haven't you got food enough?” 

“Yes, of course; it’s not that. But —— 

“But—nothing! I can put this note on 
the rock with a stone on it where the boat- 
man can’t help but see it.” 

“But it wouldn’t be the thing.” 

“It would look better than my going 
back with you, and that’s the alternative.” 

“It’s too rough. All right in the daytime, 
but the nights are cold.” 

“T’ve got my warm motor coat and we 
can make a fire after dark.” 

“But there’s no use in it. If Paula comes, 
it would be better that she shouldn’t know 
of your having come back here.” 

“She doesn’t need to know. I can keep 
out of sight.” 

“Then what's the use of your being here 
at all?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’m none so sure 
about Paula, even after what you've been so 
decent as to say. Jf she comes, and then 
tries to deny having done so, I want to be 
able to tell her that I was here and saw her.”’ 

“I get your idea. You think she might 
say that I'd lied about it.” 

“IT want to be able to tell her what I’ve 
seen myself,” Alwyn answered stubbornly. 

John made no further protest. He 
handed her the sketchbook and pencil. Al- 
wyn wrote in her square English hand: 

“Have gone back with friends. If my 
sister comes, please do not tell her that you 
have seen me.” 

“T’ll run down and put it with the five- 
dolar bill where he can’t help but see it.” 

She pushed her way through the dense 
spruce thicket. John smiled to himself and 
reflected that there was more responsibility 
in this trusteeship of his than had appeared 
the day before. Alwyn came back a little 
breathless. 

“The boat’s coming.” 

“Your boat?” 

“Yes; I barely had time. We'd better 
not talk until he goes. It’s so still.’ 

They heard the launch chug up and into 
the niche, stop, then a moment later churn 
off again. Alwyn looked at John and 
laughed. 

“If this wasn’t such a horrid business, it 
would be a jolly lark. I’ve always wanted 
to camp out.” 

“Well, let’s hope that it will work out all 
right. If she does come, I'll have it out with 
her, and then she can go back and have it 
out with you. How are you going to ex- 
plain not having gone to New York?” 

“T’ll tell her that I wasn’t going to mope 
round that hotel alone and thought I might 
as well see Boston first. She can think what 
she likes. Let’s go up on the ridge and 
watch the sunset.” 

“We'll have a fish supper, Alwyn.” 

“Do you think we can catch any?” 

“Enough to feed a lumber camp. Fish is 
the greatest food they have in these waters. 
The tide is out and we can get snails and 
periwinkles for bait. The light will last for 
two hours yet.” 

They set themselves to fishing off a ledge 
in deep water. Alwyn, delighted as a child, 
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kept John busy cracking round snails and 
baiting her hook. She hauled in some large 
cunners and two or three small rock cod of 
brownish hue. Then deftly cleaning these, 
John lighted a fire and put on a frying pan 
with a piece of bacon. He had counted on 
something of this sort, but alone. This was 
better. A friendly comradeship prevailed. 
Telling Alwyn to watch the fry, John went 
down and gathered handfuls of mussels that 
abounded in the pools left by the tide. 

“We can steam them on a rock in sea- 
weed, There’s a spring at the head of the 
little beach just beyond where you landed. 
If you’ll watch the fish, I’ll get some water 
for tea.” 

So here was a curious altering of relation- 
ship. Such intimacy strikes deep and 
quickly, the oldest sort in the world, and 
the best when the pair concerned are both 


-clean of soul, but not so good when one of 


them runs turbid. 

After a supper whetted by a sudden cool- 
ing of the strong sea air when the sun had 
set, they went up onto the ridge and sat in 
their warm coats, watching the low melting 
lights in the water and a wonderful after- 
glow that lingered in the sky. 

“Yes, this is not so bad,” John mused. 
“T wish you’d tell me something about 
yourself.” 

“There isn’t much to tell. After mother 
died, father and Paula and I went to Lon- 
don. Then Paula went to stay with some 
Russian relatives of her mother in Paris. I 
was at school in England part of the time 
and spent my vacations with father, in Lon- 
don and Paris and on the Riviera. He had 
lots of money then. I had a sort of 
governess-companion, Mrs, Featherstone, 
the typical poor English gentlewoman of a 
certain age that goes in for sports and man- 
nish clothes, but has a lot of sense. She 
hated Paula the two or three times she saw 
her—called her a pussycat. Then Mrs. 
Featherstone and father had a fight about 
something and she went away in a rage. 
Father would never let me go to Paula in 
Paris. He said he didn’t care for her pe- 
culiar friends.” 

“And Paula has been taking care of you 
since?” 

“Yes; she finally persuaded father to let 
her come and look after us both. He was 
very ill then, but managed to get about— 
Bright’s disease and a bad liver. He had 
never taken proper care of himself. And I 
think that his finances were pretty low. I 
remember overhearing him tell Paula that 
he had missed a big deal owing to his bad 
health.” 

“Kind to you, I suppose.” 

“Yes, kind and indulgent, but at times 
he would seem to forget all about me. 
Wouldn’t seem to be aware of me, if you 
know what I mean. Looking back, I think 
he had lapses of memory, and knew it and 
tried to hide it. So you see, John, my life 
has been rather messy and haphazard.” 

“T’ll say it has.” 

John looked at her with pity. He won- 
dered how so pretty a girl could have got 
through unscathed. Still, there had been 
her school and the square-booted English- 
woman, and no doubt her father had been 
a good deal of a man until the end. But 
Paula—John would sooner have put a girl 
under the protection of a leopardess, which 
might eat her but would not be apt to let 
other beasts molest her. 

“How about your mother’s family?” he 
asked. 

“Mother broke with them when she mar- 
ried father. He came of a good family, but 
he had a rough manner that offended peo- 
ple. He adored mother, though, I’ve been 
told.” 

“It seems to me,” John said, “‘that you 
were never so fond of Paula as you tried 
to make yourself believe.” 

“I’m afraid so. That made me all the 
angrier with you.” 

“Natural enough. When you first begin 
to get unwillingly sore with your family or 
your country or college class or whatever 
you feel that you owe loyalty to, there’s 
nothing that makes you angrier than to 
have some rank outsider start to knock.” 
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“You've got an exact way of putting 
things, John, All the same, I hope that 
Paula means to play fair.” 

“Will you be hating me again, if she 
does?” 

“No; I’m in the same boat. If she comes 
at all, it will be tomorrow. She wouldn’t 
want to leave me alone longer than she can 
help. Oh, I do hope she doesn’t come!” 
There was a passionate ring to Alwyn’s 
voice. Then she added naively, “It would 
be such a pity to spoil this!’’ 

John laughed outright. 

“Yes, so far it’s all good, though lots of 
people might criticize it. Look, here comes 
the mocn!”’ 

A golden rim was pushing up into the soft 
radiance over Pemaquid Point, a mile 
away. But of all the couples, men and 
maids, watching its ascension at that mo- 
ment thus seated side by side, John doubted 


that there would be another pair who were | 
so engaged in a situation so bizarre; one so | 


proper, yet without the least vestige of 
propriety to be admitted by conventional 
society—on a desert island, with no other 
human inhabitant, whither they had come 
to defend a treasure hidden by a gentle- 
manly thief from another thief, who was 
the protectress of this helpless girl beside 
him. 

Well, she wasn’t so helpless, at that, John 
grimly decided. And it recurred to him that 
whether Paula eame or not, he was getting 
his shoulders more and more squarely 
under what was now a pleasant burden of 
responsibility. Such situations he believed 
had a destiny about them. 

Certain conventions were, however, to be 
observed with no reference to place or cir- 
cumstance. John had no sympathy at all 
with the current slop and slush about one’s 
behavior being a matter of geography and 
circumstance, determined by latitude and 
longitude and surrounding conditions. Self- 
respecting people carried their conduct 
packed in their heads and were governed 


by it in the same way no matter where they | 


happened to drift up. 

Therefore he said presently, ‘A desert 
island is the place of all places to run on 
daylight-saving time. The sun has gone to 
bed and is all tucked up, so you had better 
follow its example.” 

“Yes,” Alwyn admitted. “It has been a 
hard and trying day, and tomorrow may be 
still harder and tryinger.” 

But when it came to John’s insisting that 
she take the whole of the little fly tent 
with the two blankets, she flatly refused. 

‘“‘What if we were adrift in an open 
boat?” Alwyn demanded. ‘You wouldn’t 
insist on getting overboard to sleep, and 
you might as well do that as to sleep out in 
the cold drenching dew.” 

“T’ve got my big coat and these spruces 
are thick.” 

“Well, it isn’t done in the Arctic regions 
and it feels like that now. We will both 
sleep in that tent with the flaps down, 
After all, you’re my trustee, so don’t be 
silly.” 

A determined young person, John per- 
ceived, and entirely right about its being 
cold. After all, there was such a thing as 
carrying punctiliousness to the point of ac- 
centing the sort of intimacy that really it 
was more decent to ignore. And any hy- 
perchivalrous young man desiring to carry 
the protective gesture to the point of sleep- 
ing in the open on a Maine sea island in 
June could go ahead and try it for himself. 

So he fastened down the tent flaps, 
quenched the fire, wished Alwyn pleasant 
dreams, and they slept. 


vir 

HE weather, when John looked out at 

sunrise, was not so good. It was clear 
overhead; but the wind had shifted into 
the southeast, and a solid bank of fog was 
moving in. He could hear the distant muf- 
fled whoop of the siren on Monhegan, and 
another from a southwesterly direction— 
Seguin, probably. 

Alwyn was sleeping like a princess sur- 
rounded by a cordon of faithful guards. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Even in the tent, it was none too warm, 
with the breeze fanning in from a quarter 
of which the cardinal point was misleading 
as to temperature, the draft here being not 
off the Gulf Stream, but the Labrador cur- 
rent, which diffuses itself at Cape Cod. 
John drew over her the blanket she had in- 
sisted on his keeping, and went out. The 
movement did not rouse her, an uncon- 
scious token of the trust with which she had 
gone to sleep. 

He steeled himself to another plunge, 
more self-discipline, caught another fish or 
two, brought water from the spring and 
was building up the fire, when Alwyn 
thrust out her bright head. Tent flaps, 
John thought, should be in greater vogue 
with colorists for the artistic treatment of 
bright heads, 

“‘Good morning, trustee. 
rise and shine?” 

“Good morning, truster. The sun has 
already risen, but it hasn’t long to shine, 
I’m afraid. Fog coming in.” 

“Tt feels like Channel weather, All the 
same, I’m going to have a bath—over at 
that sweet little beach.” 

“Then make it snappy. Mine was, and 
then some.” 

This, John reflected as she went out of 
the thicket and across the rocky stretch of 
moor, was what one might call Arcadian; 
or fairyland, perhaps, with the bad fairy 
hovering somewhere in the background. 
He thought that if the fog held she might 
no longer hover, but return to New York, 
postponing her visit to the island indefi- 
nitely. John could not imagine what had 
deiayed her. He was as sure as ever that 
she had got rid of Alwyn with the intention 
of revisiting the island immediately. The 
pretext that she had given of wanting to 
get a receipt for the money in John’s cus- 
tody sounded like pure nonsense, so feeble 
an excuse as not even to deceive the more 
or less trusting Alwyn. 

It looked now as if they might be in for 
an extended sojourn on the island. John 
had told Perry not to risk coming off if the 
weather turned thick, and it could not be 
much thicker. The fog drifted in, not a 
white fluffy summer one, but slaty gray 
and dense. It enveloped the place with its 
heavy skirts, then pervaded it, though not 
so disagreeably as one might think. There 
is a certain charm to this sort of sea fog, 
when one is not at sea or in danger of reef 
or shoal or traffic—especially when it finds 
one in a companionship of which the sym- 
pathy is hourly augmenting. 

They found their remoteness intensified, 
and they were conscious of a sort of dual 
aloofness from the world. The obscure as- 
pect of surrounding objects diffused a mys- 
terious glamour, as if of some other plane. 
As Alwyn observed, it was like walking into 
a dream when wide awake. 

This was all very well; but John re- 
flected that fogs like this might last two or 
three days, or even longer. But in that 
case, Perry would certainly put off; and 
being accustomed to boats from his navy 
experience, ought to have no great diffi- 
culty in safely reaching the place in the 
daytime. He knew that the supplies would 
be running short. Also it was possible that 
Paula might still come. Such fogs present 
no problem at all to the local boatmen. In 
fact, one could scarcely miss the island, 
with its long dimension presented to the 
mainland and only about a mile away 
from it. 

Alwyn came back from her piunge as 
though she had bathed, if not in the foun- 
tain of youth for which she had no need; 
then in one of beauty for which she had no 
more need, John thought as he looked at 
her glowing face. The dark shadows were 
erased and the fresh coloring restored. No 
need to clap ice on a face after a dip in 
Maine sea water. 

“ Arcady,” she said, “does not always 
smile.” 

“There was never such a thing. Pretty 
sylvan country, perhaps, but with rough 
phases to it. The nymphs weren’t the 
lovely, flawless, fair-complexioned damsels 


Is it time to 
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they’re painted. They were husky, strap- 
ping girls, sunburned and brier-scratched, 
probably with calluses on their knees and 
finger nails that would have made a mani- 
curist faint, In Arcady you have to take 
the bitter with the sweet.” 

To pass the time, John suggested they 
make a thorough exploration of the island— 
no great undertaking, as it was of no great 
extent anyway, and a good deal of it was 
rough moor with a tangle of raspberries, 
small and very symmetrical Christmas 
trees standing here and there as if parked, 
and outcrops of gneiss. 

At the middle of the island, its widest 
diameter, the spruces grew straight and 
tall, very close, and the larger ones were 
festooned with a gray moss that betokens 
an insufficient layer of soil over the solid 
rock to nourish trees attaining that size, so 
that they become victims to this parasite 
the deer so loves. In the middle of this 
growth a shallow depression made a stand- 
ing pool covered with a moss so vividly 
green that, as John pointed out, a painter 
would scarcely have dared give it full 
coloring. 

The south end of the island was a mass 
of huge eroded rock that tapered down toa 
sort of giant plowshare point over which 
the swells crashed. 

As the morning passed there crept grad- 
ually over them a sort of depressed fore- 
boding. Both, if not admitting it, had an 
uneasy presage of the lull before a storm; 
not a meteorological one, but of something 
violent impending. 

But the very gloom of their surroundings 
brought Alwyn and himself into even closer 
and more intimate sympathy, as if they 
were castaways. In such a case it would be 
that way at first, John thought, drawing 
together until the monotony of constant 
unavoidable association began to get on the 
nerves of the pair, when this enforced close 
intimacy might generate a friction. He had 
heard that where two men, miners, pros- 
pectors or castaways, at first the best of 
pals, were too long confined together with- 
out other human intercourse, they devel- 
oped in time a hatred of each other; and he 
wondered if the same might not hold true 
of a man and a woman, whatever the mu- 
tual attraction to start with. 

With something of this sort in mind, he 
left Alwyn after a light luncheon of tea, bis- 
cuits and sardines, saying that he was going 
to reconnciter a little. Crossing the island, 
he heard a motorboat thumping against the 
fog not far away. 

From the fact of its stopping frequently, 
John decided that it was another lobster 
boat, mere fog presenting no obstacle to 
these local sea gulls. 

The boat passed on around the north end 
of the island, the sound of the exhaust 
drowned in the wash along the shore. John 
continued his ramble, on the lookout for 
anything that might signify a possible 
cache. 

His round continued for about an hour, 
when, glancing at his watch, he saw that it 
was five o’clock. Alwyn would be getting 
lonely. He was at this moment at the 
water's edge on the northwest corner of the 


island, when he heard the purr of a rapidly | 


turning motor. It seemed to be coming 
straight in his direction—was pursuing sve! 
a course in fact, for there loomed suddenly 
out of the dense gray fog a big gray boat 
that was of the sea-skiff type, a sort of half- 
decked whaleboat-dory craft. 

John ducked down behind a ledge. The 
pilot of the boat sighted the shore at that 





moment and put his helm hard over, bring- | 


ing the craft broadside on. In it were two 
men and a woman, It needed but a single 
glance at that close range to reveal this last 
as Paula. 

The boat dissolved in the penumbra, dis- 
appeared. John struck across for the thicket 
in which he had made his camp. Just as he 
arrived there he heard the boat again evi- 
dently putting into the niche. 

“Alwyn!” he called in a low voice, tak- 
ing it for granted she was in the tent, as the 
fog was condensing in the branches over- 
head to fall in sad plashing drops. 
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There was no answer. John threw back 
the flap on the tent and looked inside. It 
was empty. At the same moment he heard 
the motor whir and stop. 

He did not dare to shout. Alwyn evi- 
dently had gone on a little scout of her own. 
She might be anywhere on the island. To 
complicate his finding her was the dense fog 
through which the eye could scarcely pene- 
trate for more than fifty yards, and the in- 
advisability of calling out. And there was 
also the danger that Alwyn, if close down 
to the shore or even on the higher ground 
some distance away, might not have heard 
the boat’s approach, its motor being evi- 
dently a four-cycle one and well muffled not 
only by its silencer but by the fog. 

John had a moment of indecision, whether 
to hunt for Alwyn or to stalk the people 
landing and keep their movements in sight. 
He cursed his foolishness for wandering off. 

But something must be done, and quickly. 
Nouse in falling between two stones, hunting 
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vainly for Alwyn, while Paula and her 
aids set out on their search, when very pos- 
sibly Alwyn might blunder into them to 
spoil everything. Paula, John felt certain, 
was after a big stake; otherwise she would 
not have brought these two men with 
whom to share. 

John snatched up his sketchbook that he 
had thrown down inside the tent, scribbled 
hastily: 

“Paula has landed with two men. Wait 
for me here.” 

There was not one chance in a hundred 
of their stumbiing on the camp, because to 
do so one had to clamber over rocks and 
vines, then push through a thick scrub of 
low branches—dead, spiky ones. John 
ripped out the sheet of paper and laid it on 
the flat stone by the tent flap. Then, keep- 
ing under cover, he made his way stealthily 
along in the direction of the voices. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


EBEN AND EZER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“But why can’t you?” he demanded 
loudly. ‘‘ What fur’s the reason anyhow you 
can't split a name? If this one’s Ebe, why 
ain’t that one Nezer? Or, just to say, 
mebbe, Eben and Ezer? Eben and Ezer! 
Och, my gosh! What a thought!” 

Grandfather Tudt sat down weakly. 
Where was his joke now? Before his very 
eyes it seemed to be turning—turning its 
sharp edge upon him, upon the child of his 
heart in the boiler! 

“I smell pop,” came a fretted voice from 
“Git him offen my 


“Now see here oncet,”’ Eri asserted with 
returning spirit, ‘it ain’t neither moral nur 
it ain’t religious to tag any child with the 


| hind end of a name. Who ever heard the 
| likeness? And here’s somepun else ag’in. 


Here’s me. Was I a gran’pop or ain’t I? 
Where’s my namesake then?” 

“Where’s your forty then?” Ebenezer 
thrust his fists into his pockets and for the 
first time gazed from one of his new pos- 
sessions to the other with a proprietary air. 
“T ain’t selling off their names fur nothing 


| less than forty acres, now that I give you.” 


“Yes, where’s your forty?”’ rumbled a 
deep voice from the door. ‘Fur if it’s any- 
body’s forty where’s owing, it ain’t mine. 
No, I ain’t ever contracting fur any double 
first-borns.”’ 

Even in this dismal pass, Eri could not 
resist a timely thrust. 

“She don’t come from no producing 
stock!”’ he cut in crisply. 

Father Ebenezer included the basket and 
the boiler in a single imperturbable sweep 
of the arm. 

“Them two together is my first-born and 
their name together is Ebenezer.” 

Grandfather Misenhelder clutched at his 
beard. Father Misenhelder braced his feet 
wide between his two blessings and launched 
into argument. Indeed, at the conclusion 
of a wordy half hour, Grandfather Misen- 


| helder was glad to abide by the original 


contract. For his son was in fine bargain- 
ing fettle. Something of the fertility which 
had become suddenly rampant in his house- 
hold seemed to have communicated itself to 
his tongue. 

“Tf Lam doubling up onto first-borns,’’ he 
soared in climax unexpected even to him- 
self, ‘‘then it’s right you should double up 
onto contracts. Forty acres it says you 
should sign off to the son where wears your 
name. Weil, here they are a-layin’—two a- 
wearin’ your name yet. So forty each and 
apiece is owing to them, and you can’t say 
me nothing otherwhich.” 

But Grandfather Misenhelder still had 
strength enough to say him something 


| otherwhich. 


“Swindler!’’ he cried, purpling. ‘Was 


| you trying to sharper all my land off me? 
| Stop and be quiet! It don’t make nothing 
| furder to talk. My mind is made. Which 
| one did she born first?”’ 


Father Misenhelder indicated the basket. 

“This one with the red string at.’’ 

“Then that there one gits the forty. And 
this hind one don’t git nothing—nothing 
but the dare to wear the end of my name. 
Now you kin take it or you kin let it. 
Either they git something or they git noth- 
ing. And if I am hearing any more words, I 
will make it nothing.’”’ 

He did not hear any more words, for his 
tone of parental finality had reduced his 
son for the moment to rumination. But he 
did hear a squeak and it was a squeak of 
pain, Grandfather Tudt was staring in 
guilty panic at the boiler. The hind one! 
What had hedone? He had stolen not only 
the birthright, but the mess of pottage from 
the helpless innocent in the boiler! 

“It ain’t right’’—he leaped out of his 
chair in last desperate stand—‘“this one 
coming off with both the name and both the 
land and this one coming off with something 
where ain’t nothing. The hind tail of a 
name and not no land fur to back it up 
with! The furtherness of it! Take shame 
to yourself fur robbin’ your own flesh and 
bloods! Give him a whole name, anyhow, 
not a pieceways of one. Listen on me 
oncet: Where’s the Tudt side coming in 
at? Leave me ast youse somepun: Who 
give you Sairey and who fetched this here 
twins into the world fur you?”’ 

“‘T took Sairey off you, and her and me we 
fixed up this little deal in twins.” His son- 
in-law briskly planted his feet again mid- 
way of his two new assets. Flushed with his 
late financial coup, he eyed the distraught 
Eri speculatively. ‘But this I will do— 
yes, this now I will do fur you: Sign off 
your forty and I will give you dare to hitch 
your name to one of them for a second. 
Yes, or this even’’—as Eri flinched vio- 
lently—“I might even give you double 
measure. Fur your forty I might even give 
your name fur a second to both of them. 
Eben Eri and Ezer Eri. And if that ain't 
fair, what is?”’ 

“But it’s all I got,” gibbered Eri. “I 
ain’t got five farms or how many, like him. 
It’s all I got. I could starve then!” 

“Starve—he says it!’”’ chortled Grand- 
father Misenhelder. ‘“Starve—and him 
strong yet and in his fifties! Starve—and 
the farms everywheres a-cryin’ fur workers! 
But the trouble is,”” he concluded with 
penetrating sagacity, ‘‘some such just ain’t 
natured to ery fur work. And them’s the 
kind where had ought to be made to work.” 

“Is that pop ag’in?”’ a harassed voice 
made itself heard from the adjoining room. 
“Tell him to go outsides. And make open 
the windah.”’ 

“I’m a-goin’,”’ retorted Eri with feeble 
dignity. “And I ain’t anyways sure I'll 
ever be comin’ backwards neither.’”’ He 
bent above the boiler for a last brief look. 
A brief look was enough. For in that in- 
stant the defrauded Ezer opened his eyes 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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| of environment. 
| morning in the life of Eri Tudt, Let such 
| reflect upon the fact that he lay down to 
| sleep early in the morning in the devious 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
full upon the face above him, knotted his 
features in bitter distaste and emitted a 
eurdling wail. Eri clapped his palms against 
his ears and fled the premises. 

But distance did not lessen the sound of 
that helpless, reproachful wail. It followed 
him across the field to his own holdings. 
Before him in the early sunlight they lay, 
his fields with their irregular furrows, his 
fences eked out with rusted wire and fraz- 
zled rope, his three-room shack—his only 
sanctuary in the world from cleanliness and 
efficiency. He gazed at them and they 
blurred before him. They had suddenly 
grown poignantly dear, these possessions 
which he had left callously in the early 
twilight of the evening before. Now he 
came back to them with the swelling heart 
of one who returns after long absence to 
gaze upon things which have passed into 
the keeping of another. 

For, of course, they were rightfully the 
child’s whom he had defrauded. It was he, 
not Grandfather Misenhelder, who had 
robbed the child of his rightful heritage! If 
he had not executed his dastardly deed in 


| the night, Ezer would now be Eben, en- 


throned pompously in the official basket, 
the first-born, the elect, clutching Grand- 
father Misenhelder’s acres in his small fist. 
Now what was he? What had he? Noth- 
ing! Nothing! He lay, a defrauded 
second, in a dented wash boiler, stigmatized 
with the end of a hateful name, uttering a 
feeble wail against his own flesh and blood 
who had cheated him before even the first 
sun had risen upon him! 

No, Try as he would, he could find no 
argument; for there was no argument. 
These forty acres belonged to Sarah's child 


| whom he had robbed. And he himself 
| would perforce become a day laborer on 
| some other one’s farm. All Eri Tudt’s 


muscles cringed. He took a pail of mash 


| and slumped slowly across his barnyard. 


His familiar creatures scorned him as he 


| performed his scanty chores. His one calf 


let fly an ill-codrdinated hoof in his direc- 
tion and made from him. His one rooster 


| mined a worm, called a hen, ate it himself, 


then winked in ribald comradeship at Eri. 
His one cow cocked an eye at the foaming 
liquid which he had coaxed from her in- 
terior, whirled about, raised a leg and sent 
the pail clattering. Erisat upon his three- 


| legged stool in a widening pond of milk. He 
| retrieved the pail, hurled it at the cow whom 


he loved as his own Sarah, and went to a 
field. He chewed a calamus root and 
plucked a couple of weeds. Then he followed 
Nature’s leading. He lay down in a crooked 


| furrow and slept. 


There are those who decry the influence 
Let such remember that 


furrow with a straight plan of action in 


| his head and that he awoke early in the 
| afternoon in the devious furrow with the 


first faint etching of a devious plan etched 


| upon the lintels of his consciousness. 


Artist as he was, Eri did not exhibit the 
etching to his world until some days after 


its details were completed. This delay was. 


due to the fact that he desired Grandfather 
Misenhelder’s presence; and Grandfather 
Misenhelder, averse to hiring a nurse, had 
been latterly held rather closely to his own 
premises by the increasing illness of his 
third. But the morning came at last when, 
approaching his son-in-law’s house, Eri’s 
sensitive ear caught a familiar rumble in 
the kitchen. 

“Yes, it won’t go long till I am living by 
you. She’s pretty much sick; she felt wery 
worse fur me behind daylight. And it 
come ower me yet was it room or wasn’t it 
by the sides of them other two. So I took 
her tape measure and went to the cemetery 
out and, dang it, I guess I kin make it, but 
it’ll be an awful squinch.” 

“Best buy you another lot,”’ put in his 
son hastily. “It ain’t only her. You got to 
git some place fur to lay when you meet 
oneet your own doom. And if Sairey’s 
keepin’ on like she’s started, I guess our 
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own lot won’t be none too big. It looks 
anyway.” 

“Tl ain’t keepin’ on nothing,”’ interrupted 
Sarah with something of her old vigor. 
“But I give you right on grampop gittin’ 
him a new lot. It would now look wonder- 
ful fur him on the Judgment Day if he wasn’t 
laying by the sides of one of his partners 
anyway.” 

“Let this talk about layin’!”’ grated 
Grandfather Misenhelder irascibly. ‘It 
will go a while yet till I am laying fur you. 
All you have got to take notice to is to 
make ready fur me a room.” 

Eri Tudt tapped up the steps. Warned 
by premonitory stiffening of Sarah's elbows, 
he remained outside the threshold. 

“I’m ready fur to pass ower my forty to 
Ezer Eri,”’ he announced pleasantly. 

He gazed upon the smitten group before 
him with the critical eyes of a connoisseur 
in sensation and smiled in satisfaction. 

“‘Passower,”’ dully intoned Ebenezer the 
Third with Scriptural solemnity. 

“What fur forty?” demanded Grand- 
father Misenhelder heavily. 

“A forty I am owning a’ready.” Eri 
swept his arm as one who commands in- 
definite reaches. 

Only Sarah made protest in the tangle of 
words which ensued. She burst into tears. 

“But it’s all you got, pop. I ain’t fur it. 
I wouldn’t countenance it fur a minute. 
At your age ——” 

“That's enough lip off you!”’ hastily in- 
terposed her hushand. “ What’s a matter of 
his age? He’s young yet. Work’s a-plenty 
everywheres. And if he gits out, I might 
mebbe leave him swill the pigs fur me 
and ——”’ 

“And that you won't!” Sarah’s tears 
dried miraculously with her sudden heat. 
“Do you think I could stand him smutchin’ 
up my house, so shif’less like what he is? 
Since mom fell off fur him, he’s a sight fur 
to blind the righteous. Look oncet on 
him!”’ 

Eri smiled as three pairs of eyes ranged 
him from his buttonless shirt to his little toe 
coyly peeping over the edge of his sole. 

“We're off the subjec’ here. This con- 
tract now. It’s got to be did tight and 
legal. In ink writing.’ 

Grandfather Misenhelder’s brows raised 
and lowered suspiciously. 

“And what do you know oncet about 
legal writing?”’ 

“Writing penmanship of no kind don’t 
come wery handy to me,” admitted Eri, 
“but I took notice a’ready where the con- 
tract you wrote off was holding you tight 
plenty enough. So if I borrow the lend of 
it off you and go copyin’ it word after word, 
I guess it would be holdin’ me just so good, 
ain’t not?”’ 

“To be sure and of course it would!” 
His son-in-law hurriedly left the room and 
as hastily returned with the family Bible 
from which he extracted the original con- 
tract. “Here, and I will even give youse a 
clean foolscap fur to copy it onto.” 

Eri took the contract and the clean sheet 
so generously proffered. 

“Word fur word now. No foolishness,” 
stipulated Grandfather Misenhelder. 

“You will git the dare fur to read it,” 
Eri reminded him. ‘Now leave me see 
oncet.”” He gazed at the document and 
sighed. “Qech, such a many fancy words! 
It'll be takin’ me all day, restin’ on and off, 
fur to write them all off. So I won't be 
fetchin’ it till tomorrow. Tomorrow around 
elewen in the A.M. mebbe.” 

“‘ And I'll be here fur to read it,”” warned 
Grandfather Misenhelder. And as Eri scut- 
tled down the steps, added with an audible 
sniff, “I smell rats.” 

“Tt ain’t only pa,”’ said the literal Sarah, 
as she again applied a furtive corner of her 
apron to her eye. 

But Eri fetched more than the contract 
the next day at eleven o’clock. From afar 
they saw him coming, not across the fields 
as was his wont, but high upon his sprung- 
wheeled wagon drawn by his one horse. 
Tied to the vehicle in the rear was his one 
cow. Between the seat and the dashboard 
was roped in his one calf. Behind him, 
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above him, towered amorphous heaps 
covered with dissolute bedclothing atop of 
which teetered a cage with the one rooster 
and his concubinage. Slowly it creaked up 
the driveway, slowly it swayed to rest in 
the side yard. Sarah was the first to as- 
semble a clutter of words. 

“What it is anyhow?” She swung both 
arms toward the vehicle. ‘What have you 
brang the cow fur? What it is—all them 
things?” 

Eri hitched the butt of the peach shoot 
which served him as whip toward the bil- 
lows behind: him. 

“It’s the prowiso,” he said. 

“The prowiso!”’ echoed a trio composed 
of soprano, falsetto and bass. It was a rich 
ensemble, all striking the same shrill pitch 
of dramatic intensity. 

Eri took from his pocket the two sheets 
of foolscap and extended them. 

**T wrote it off word after word as per my 
agreement with youse. It reads in there 
where the heir has got to be a male oncet. 
And Ezer Eri’s a male, ain’t he? And the 
prowiso says yet if my wife’s up and died 
fur me, I git the dare fur to live off you free 
of board fur the remaining rest of my life. 
And she’s dead, ain’t she? Yes, twenty 
years back a’ready.”’ 

Silence. Eri looked slowly from one to 
the other. All his features worked loosely; 
even his small nose seemed to be revolving 
round and round. He spat over the wheel 
and prepared briskly to dismount. 

“It looks fur falling weather, ain’t?’’ he 
remarked conversationally. 

“Stop where you’re at!’’ thundered his 
son-in-law. 

“Yes, don’t leave him off!” shrieked 
Sarah. “If he gits off, he'll stop off! Och, 
my souls!” 

“IT knowed it!’’ Grandfather Misenhelder 
swatted with both his palms and turned 
heavily away. 

Eri climbed upon the seat and began to 
untie the crate. Sarah launched herself 
upon her husband; a hairpin biffed Grand- 
father Misenhelder in the eye. 

“If he stops, I’m going! I'll take the 
twins and I’ll go oncet. It’s either him or 
it’s either me and you can make your 
choose. I lived by him oncet fur twenty 
years and I ain’t livin’ by him ag’in—no, 
not fur a hunert and forty acres. Now that 
I give you!” 

“Don’tgoloonynow!’’ Ebenezerforcibly 
removed from his bosom the wife of his 
bosom. “ We got to git them forty ——”’ 

“He can’t be livin’ here. Fur I’m soon 
livin’ here.’’ Grandfather Misenhelder 
shook his eternal snows. 

“That wouldn’t kreistle me none,” Eri 
assured him brightly. “Since I am so 
young a’ready, I could be living by you till 
you git carried out fur us mebbe. To be 
sure, if some such other is willin’ to deed off 
a forty to Ezer Eri, I might mebbe consider 
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into takin’ my company off you 
fur nothing less.’’ He swished his beard 
resolutely. 

“A trap, heh?” Grandfather Misen- 
helder swished his own beard. “Well, you 
ain’t badgerin’ no more forties off me; take 
another guess if you think it.” 

“IT ain’t fur badgerin’ nobody,” said Eri 
amiably. “This here place suits me good 
enough.” 

He was feeling still more amiable as he 
racked homeward upon his anomalous vehi- 
cle some two hours later. In fact he was 
caroling Sweet Beulah Land so lustily as he 
drove into his own barnyard that he did not 
at first see Sarah, who had run across the 
fields and who stood awaiting him, wrench- 
ing her arms distractedly. The rooster was 
crowing, the calf was bawling, a new-laid 
egg crashed from the crate above upon the 
wagon whee! beside her; but above them 
all she cried in agonized accents: 





But not | 





“Oh, pop, don’t go believin’ I didn’t 


want youse to live by us! I don’t know 
right what I said—I was feeling such ex- 
citements. And, pop, you know oncet your 
ways ain’t my ways. But, anyways, don’t 
go conceitin’ I wasn’t wanting youse to 
live by us.” 

“To be sure, I couldn’t be getherin’ any 
such notion as that,’’ Eri remarked dryly. 

“But anyway,” fumbled Sarah, “it was 
Grampop Misenhelder where said the most 
after he oncet got going, wasn’t it? It was 
grampop where said the profane swears and 
where said he wouldn't nur neither he 
couldn’t live in the same house by you. He 
said the most, didn’t he, pop?” 

“T wasn’t measurin’ speeches at the 
time.” Eri smiled in sweet reminiscence. 
“But he said all I was wantin’ to make him 
say anyhow.” 

“Anyway,” said Sarah remorsefully, 
“them twins kin yell theirselves black. I’m 





goin’ to stop here and help youse unpack 
| 


your furnitures.” 


Eri doubled in silent mirth. With the | 
air of a conjurer, he stepped lightly to the | 
side of the vehicle, hesitated for a moment | 
in dramatic suspense, then with flourish | 
threw back the bedclothing. Beneath were | 


only empty boxes and crates. 

“TI knowed I wouldn’t have to onload 
nothing,” he spiked prodigiously. ‘I 
knowed a’ready he’d sooner give that there 
twin a forty than to have me settin’ along- 
side fur mebbe forty years yet.” 

“Oh, pop!” faltered Sarah. “You're so 
smart at your head! You’re that smart 


that we can’t ketch onto your jokes even.” | 
“Well, jokes,” mused Eri slowly, “‘I come | 
near makin’ one jokes too many. But any- | 


how’’—he winked with returning gayety 
at the calf—‘“‘both little Eris has got their 
forty anyhow. And mebbe your pop ain’t 
so dumb, fur all, Sairey. Fur it ain’t every- 
body where kin both give a forty and both 
keep it yet!” 




















On the Grasshopper Trail, Beartooth National Forest, Montana 
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their socks for summer wear. 
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with low shoes the year round; and plain cotton 
ones for the man to whom socks are only socks, but 
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Your market basket 
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Electrical story 


It would be a good household manager who could 
pay more for food, set a better table, and still not 
increase her table allowance. 


It isa good business manager who can pay more © 
for labor and raw materials, yet sell the thing he .4 
manufactures for less. 


The management of your electric service com- / 
pany has found a way to do this. Coal, wages, 
machinery, building materials—all are higher 
today than they were in 1913. Yet the cost to 
you of electricity is lower. 

Paraphrasing the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
electricity is “of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” Few industries are more democratically 
owned, than the electric service companies. One 
out of every sixteen customers is a stockholder. 
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Few industries operate under the same public 
supervision and regulation. 
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Free Travel Booklet 
Ask your local bank for the 
A‘B-A Travelers’ Cheque 
booklet, “Travel Trails,”’ 
which contains information 
valuable to all travelers. Or 
write us direct. 
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On Safe, Convenient Funds 


A:B-A 28, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


Safe: Safer than money. A refund may be obtained if un- 
countersigned A-B-A Cheques should be lost through theft or 
carelessness. 


Easy to cash ? Accepted by hotels, shops, banks and 
ticket offices at home and abroad, day and night, business day 
and holiday. Cashed in foreign countries at current rates 
of exchange. More convenient than a Letter of Credit because 
not dependent upon banking hours. Wherever money 
means anything, A‘B:-A Cheques mean money. 


Easy tO USE: You sign them when you get them. You 
sign them again in the presence of the acceptor when you use 
them. That's all. The whole world knows them, honors them, 
accepts them, cashes them. 

Handy: Provided in small, compact bill folds in denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Light and easy to carry. 


Nice to handle: ciean, crisp, fresh and hand- 
some as new bank-notes. 


Buy them at your Bank 


An identification: Your countersignature enables you 
to identify yourself, saving you the embarrassment of having a 
personal check refused, and avoiding annoying delays. 


Good for customs: Officially authorized by the U. S. 
Government for acceptance in payment of customs duties. 


Official travelers’ cheques of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, an organization of nearly 25,000 banking institutions 
with world-wide connections. 


The most pobular: Universally used by experienced 
travelers. In 1924, 650,000 travelers cashed 6,000,000 A-B-A 
Travelers’ Cheques totaling $136,500,000—making them the 
most widely used travelers’ cheques known. Like the Magic 
Carpet, they take you wherever you want to go. 


Easy to get: Sold by 11,000 banks and trust companies 
in the United States and Canada. Only 75 cents per $100 
protection. 


The agent for the payment of all American Bankers Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 
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our feet outside, and watching the pretty 
country slide by. And it really was pretty 
country, even in February; big rocky hills, 
dark pine forests, open fields, nice-looking 
little villages. 

After a while we passed through a big 
town called Mayen with lots of stores and 
churches and fine streets. On the platform 
of the Mayen station was a big, tough- 
looking M. P. captain and a couple of 
squads of M. P. privates. We whistled and 
yelled at them, and Charlie called out, 
“Hey, you big stiffs, who won the war?”’ 

The M. P. captain begun to get sore, and 
right away every man in all them box cars 
took up the cry—a hundred of us all yell- 
ing, “‘Who won the war? Who won the 
war?” 

The M. P. captain like to went crazy. 
He pulled out his gat and come charging 
down the platform like a bull. But he 
didn’t have the nerve to shoot, and so he 
couldn’t do nothing at all, because the 
train went rolling right on through town 
and out into the country again. 

Everybody begun to feel fine. There is 
nothing that gives a bunch of privates such 
a warm glow of happiness as bawling out 
an M. P. captain and getting away with it. 

“Henry,” I said, “ain’t this an ideal 
trip? Ain’t this a whiz?” 

And Henry said, “It’s perfect, old feller, 
absolutely perfect.” 

“Yes,” said a sad, croaking voice beside 
us, ‘you better enjoy yourselves while you 
can. When we get to Coblenz I look for 
‘em to give us all picks and shovels or 
something and just work us till our pants 
drop off. I never yet seen a pleasure trip in 
the Army that didn’t end up in grief.” 

But when we reached Coblenz after an- 
other hour’s run through the pleasant 
country there was no picks nor shovels in 
sight, and we marched right down through 
the main street from the station to the boat 
landing. Coblenz turned out to be a big 
city with beautiful wide streets and fine 
buildings. And good stores, electric lights, 
trolley cars, prosperous-looking people. 

“Say,’’ I said, ‘this is sure enough a 
peach of a town!” 

“Maybe that’s the reason they bring us 
here—just to tantalize us,’’ said Charlie. 
“They show us a fine burg like this and then 
right away ship us back to that little mud- 
hole so they can laugh at us behind our 
backs.” 

“‘Charlie,”’ I said, “you begin to make 
me sick.”’ 

At the landing a nice little steamboat was 
waiting for us. And so far they hadn’t 
asked us to do any work. Henry bought a 
map of the Rhine from an old German 
woman for one mark. 

“I hate to see you pay that much for 
it,” said Charlie, “because of course the 
Y. M. C. A. crooks gets a big rake-off on it 
someway.” 

We all crowded onto the boat. The little 
whistle blew, some Fritz sailors cast loose 
the ropes, and we started off upstream 
against the swift current of the Rhine. 

And right away there was so much to see 
that me and Henry begun chasing back and 
forth from one side of the boat to the other 
for fear we might miss something. We left 
Charlie sitting in a corner of the deck. 

The river seemed about a mile wide, and 
the water was just as blue as the sky over- 
head, and the little waves glittered in the 
sunshine very nice indeed. All along the 
shore to our right stretched the city of 
Cobienz. And down at the far end of the 
town where the Mosel River flowed into the 
Rhine was a point of land. And on this 
point was a great big statue of a man on a 
horse, which according to Henry’s map was 
called the Kaiser Wilhelm Denkmal. ‘‘Denk- 
mal” I think is a German word meaning 
“large and very ugly monument.”’ There 
are lots of them in Germany. 

While we was admiring the Denkmal 
there come a lot of shouting and hollering, 
and we ran up to the front of the boat, and 
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we was coming to a bridge built on boats— 
a pontoon bridge. As we came sailing up 
they floated two of the boats to one side, 
making a gap for us to go through. 

As soon as we had got safely past the 
bridge we heard somebody talking very 
loud and important, and we looked down 
the deck, and there was a rather jolly- 
looking old guy in a Y. M. C. A. uniform 
explaining the sights. He was pointing to 
a hill across the river from Coblenz that 
was covered with fortifications and was 
called Ehrenbreitstein. It was supposed to 
be one of the strongest forts in all Germany, 
and on top of it was a flagpoie with the 
American flag waving in the wind. 

The next we knew, here came a big 
shadow across the deck. We looked up, and 
the boat was going under the arch of a big 
iron bridge. And then somebody hollered, 
“Dinner now being served in the cabin!” 
We had soup and steak and potatoes and 
peas and bread and butter and jam and 
some pudding and I don’t know what else. 
A swell meal, and all free. 

Me and Henry had been rushing around 
so much that we had pretty near forgot 
about Charlie, but while we was eating we 
caught sight of him across the room. He 
was sitting all by himself, shoveling in the 
food steadily, and his brow was all wrinkled 
and furrowed with care. 

When we got through we went over, and 
I said, “Charlie, old feller, it’s a great trip, 
ain’t it? Fine food, ain’t it?” 

Charlie looked kind of insulted, and said, 
“You fellers volunteered for this trip, so of 
course you got to pretend you like it. But 
I don’t kid myself; no, sir.” And he went 
on eating. 

So me and Henry went up on deck, and 
Henry said, “I had hoped this trip might 
cheer up Charlie a bit, but it don’t seem to 
be doing it.” 

“No,” I said. 

“Oh, look!” said Henry. 

I looked, and the scenery had changed. 
We was now several miles upstream from 
Coblenz, and the river was much narrower 
and swifter. On each side the banks went 
up very steep for a good many hundred 
feet, and the slopes were made into neat 
terraces and planted with vineyards. 

Pretty soon we came in sight of two hills 
close together, with a ruined castle on top 
of each one. We found the wise guy from 
the Y. M. C, A., and he told us the castles 
were called The Brothers. 

“A long time ago,” he said, “the castles 
were owned by two brothers. The story is 
that they quarreled about a lady and 
fought on a near-by mountain peak at mid- 
night. They killed each other, and the 
country people say that if you climb the 
mountain at midnight you can still hear 
the clash of swords as the ghosts of the two 
brothers keep up the fight.” 

“That's a good one,” said Henry. “ Let’s 
get Charlie.”” So we went and found him 
and we said, ‘‘ Charlie, there isa Y. M.C. A. 
guy over here that knows all about these 
castles and things, and it is good stuff, and 
you better come and hear it.” 

“Why should I listen to a Y. M. C, A. 
guy?” said Charlie. ‘“‘They’re all liars.” 

“This guy is good,” said Henry; and we 
dragged Charlie over, just as the boat got 
opposite a little village on the bank. 

The Y. M. C, A. man said the name of 
the place was St. Goar, and he told us how 
there used to be a sandbar and a whirlpool 
there which wrecked lots of boats. And 
over a thousand years ago there lived on 
the shore an old bird by the name of Goar, 
and whenever a boat was wrecked he would 
haul the people out of the water and ask 
them whether they belonged to the true 
faith or not. If they said yes, they had to 
contribute to the local church. If they said 
no, he would throw them back in the river, 
and when he let them come ashore the 
second time they was usually ready to be 
baptized. Thus he converted many of the 
heathen, and became such a famous holy 


man that the Kaiser sent for him to be 
made a bishop. Apparently he didn’t want 
to be a bishop. 

“But,” said the Y. M. C. A. man, “to 
show his miraculous powers, he took off his 
hat and coat and hung them on a sunbeam 
that was shining across the great hall of the 
palace.”’ 

“My gosh!” Charlie muttered in my 
ear. “I told you them Y. M. C, A. birds 
was all liars."’ And he walked off down the 
deck, 

But me and Henry stuck around and 
heard the rest of the story, about how they 
made Mr. Goar a saint and named the 
town after him. And it was a good yarn 
anyway, and probably no more of a lie 
than most of the stuff that comes out in the 
papers. 

Next we came to a big rock called the 
Lorelei, that the song was written about. 
And the guy told us all the scandal con- 
nected with that. And after a while the 
boat turned around and started back to- 
ward Coblenz. 

All the way back me and Henry was 
chasing around the deck from one side of 
the boat to the other, having a peach of a 
time looking at all the castles and towns 
and vineyards and the blue water and the 
blue sky. We had pretty near give up try- 
ing to cheer up Charlie, but we was sure 
enjoying our own selves. 

“Henry,” I said, “‘ain’t this the ideal 
trip?” 

“Tf it ain’t absolutely perfect,” he said, 
“you can spit in my mess kit.” 

But when we reached Coblenz and got off 

the boat and marched up to the railroad 
station, we was treated to a show that was 
better than anything so far. The major of 
our battalion, who was marching along with 
the rest of the officers at the head of the 
column, tripped over something just as we 
got to the station, and fell down kerflop in 
a large mud puddle that was left over from 
the rains of a couple of days before. Cer- 
tainly the Lord had been good to us. A 
fine boat ride, an M. P, captain going 
crazy, and a major in a mud puddle, all in 
one day, was more than anyone could have 
asked. 
When the major got up he was plastered 
over like a stucco house. As soon as me 
and Henry could get out of sight we like to 
died laughing. Then we caught sight of 
Charlie, looking as sorrowful as a Missouri 
hound dog. 

“Charlie,” I hollered, “ain’t this the 
world’s greatest and grandest trip?” 

“Charlie,”’ said Henry, “ you are the guy 
that said there was going to be some catch 
to this trip. And there is no catch. Come 
on, you got to admit you was wrong.” 

Charlie hesitated. He didn’t seem to 
know just what to say, and he looked al- 
most as if he might be feeling sick. Finally 
he spoke up in a sort of uncertain voice. 

“The trip ain’t over yet,” he said. 
“Probably when we get to Mayen that 
M. P. captain will be there, and the whole 
battery will be put under arrest and turned 
into a labor battalion.” 

“All aboard!” shouted the first sergeant, 
and we piled into the cars. Charlie got in 
a car behind the one me and Henry took. 

We rolled out of Coblenz, across the 
Mosel, and on up into the hiils. The sun 
went down; and by the time we reached 
Mayen it was dark. The train went right 
on through town; no sign of our friend, the 
M. P. captain. 

Me and Henry got to talking about 
Charlie. 

“TI had hoped,” said Henry, ‘‘that this 
trip might cheer him up, but now I see my 
mistake.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 

“I mean,” said Henry, “that Charlie 
don’t want to be cheered up. He has done 
so much growling and complaining this win- 
ter that he has turned into a regular pro- 
fessional gloom hound.” 

“A crape hanger?” 
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“No,” said Henry. “A crape hanger is a 
guy who ain’t ever satisfied unless he can 
spoil somebody else’s fun. A gloom hound 
is a guy who ain’t satisfied unless his own 
fun is spoiled.” 

“Then i guess Charlie is a gloom hound.” 

“Sure he is,” said Henry. “ He just loves 
to holler and complain. And I bet he has 
got more real enjoyment out of this winter 
in Germany than anybody else in the 
battery.” 

“And now comes this boat ride,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Henry, “and it has been 
such a peach of a boat ride that Charlie has 
nothing to growl about. And he’s lost. He 
don’t know what to do.” 

“He looked pretty near sick at Coblenz,” 
I said. 

“He sure did,” said Henry. “When we 
get to Ulmen we better look him up and see 
how he is.” 

But when we got off the train at Ulmer 
it was so dark we couldn’t find Charlie. So 
we got into one of the trucks and drove 
back to our town. 

When we came into our billet we found 
Charlie had got there first. He had lit the 
lamp and was sitting in a chair over in the 
corner. 

I said “Hello,” but he didn’t answer. 

The windows were tight shut, and the 
whole place reeked of sauerkraut, but 
Charlie didn’t make a move to let in any 
air. We heard steps coming down the hall, 
and old Johann stuck his head in the door. 
He noticed the windows was shut, and he 
raised his old eyebrows like he was sur- 
prised—and maybe just a little disap- 
pointed. He looked at Charlie and then 
turned to me. 

“Krank?” he asked; meaning, “Is the 
guy sick or something?” 

“T think maybe he is,” I said, and old 
Johann shook his head and left. 

Certainly Charlie wasn’t himself at all. 
His jew’s-harp was laying beside him on 
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the floor, but he didn’t touch it. He just 
sat there with a kind of puzzled look on his 
face. No energy, no pep, no life. 

“You was right,”’ I whispered to Henry. 
“He ain’t got nothing to holler about, and 
it’s made him sick.” 

And then all of a sudden Charlie jumped 
up and hit the table with his fist so hard it 
pretty near knocked over the lamp. 

“Now I see it all!” he yelled, and his 
voice had the old healthy ring to it. “It’s 
a dirty plot! I told you there was some 
dirty work behind this boat ride, and I was 
right!” 

“You said there would be some catch to 
it,” said Henry, “but there was no catch.” 

“That's just it,” said Charlie, ail excite- 
ment. “‘ That’s the fiendish ingenuity of it.” 

“What do you mean, fiendish inge- 
nuity?” 

“Can’t you see?” said Charlie. “The 
only reason they took us on such a peach of 
a boat ride was because they knew we 
couldn’t enjoy it.” 

“Why couldn’t we enjoy it?” 

“On account of worrying. I didn’t en- 
joy a minute of it on account of worrying 
about where the catch would be.” 

“But there wasn’t any catch.” 

“Sure,” said Charlie, “‘and that’s where 
the fiendish ingenuity comes in. After they 
had let us spoil our whole trip worrying 
where the catch would be, they left the 
catch out, after all, so we’ll kick ourselves 
all next week for being such chumps as to 
worry. They get us both ways, the dirty 
crooks!” 

He walked over and opened the windows, 
and then put a lot of wood in the stove and 
opened up the drafts. As he sat down again 
in his chair his face settled into an expres- 
sion of gloomy satisfaction. ‘It’s a hell of 
a life, the Army,” he said. And, reaching 
down, he picked up his jew’s-harp, settled 
back comfortably and contentedly, and be- 
gan to play the funeral march. 


ON THE FLAGSHIP 
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there was a sudden thunder of viciously 
hitting guns. He could not endure the blind 
apprehension of it. 

Unsteadily he rose from his chair, went 
to the doorway whence the wooden door 
had been removed, and the drawn-across 
curtain swung in and out with the regular 
rise and fall of the ship’s stern. He passed 
through it, bracing himself to recover his 
sea legs for the glance of the stolid armed 
marine who stood sentry outside. In the 
steel-walled lobby, pierced with other cabin 
doors and lit by wire-caged electric lamps, 
thick fire hoses lay like great serpents over 
the deck, three or four men ranged in 
charge of them. The gas masks of those 
men were being tested, and they looked un- 
humanly grotesque with featureless snout- 


of human voices. At intervals along that 
dungeon-lit corridor were other fire-fighting 
parties, with hoses uncoiled. From them he 
asked his way. 

He was directed to a staircase with a 
loose chain handgrip that led up through a 
fastened-back steel trapdoor to a deck 
above, similarly steel-walled and lightless 
save for the wire-caged electric lamps, and 
up again, through yet another trapdoor, to 
yet another deck, another staircase, and a 
sudden emergence to daylight, blue sky, 
and the golden glint of sunshine on the dark 
gray mass of a funnel that emitted only a 
haze of smoke. He glanced up, saw above 
him theslate-gray bridge house built around 
the great tripod mast, and yet higher the 
to him impossibly lofty—fire-control sta- 


\ like faces from whose protuberance a stout tion perched on the junction of the mast 


corrugated pipe curved down to the res- legs, which described, as the ship rolled and 
pirator satchel slung at their sides. This pitched, a slow ellipse against the intense 
visible sign of serious precaution wasalmost blue sky. Where he stood was deserted. 
a physical blow at hisnerves. Heturnedto For companionship he must climb the 
the sentry, forced himself to utterance ofan stairway at his back which led to the bridge. 
| unnatural voice, asked the way to the bridge. Trembling and still unnerved, he as- 
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He stumbled forward, with hands out- 
stretched against clammy steel walls to 


| steady himself in the motion of the ship, 


along a corridor lit by electric lamps and 
interrupted every few yards by a steel door 
yet left open but on whose high steel sills he 
repeatedly bruised his shins. The safelike 
doors to right and left of that corridor were 
nearly all closed, but he hesitated for a mo- 
ment at one that was open and allowed him 


| a glimpse down, past steel gratings and 


vertical steel ladders, into the electric-lit 


| profundity of an engine room where no 
| movement of machinery was visible. The 


hum of electric fans, whirring on a slightly 
harsh note, pervaded the ship, was the 
dominant sound in an almost uncanny hush 


the admiral, binoculars to his eyes, several 
other officers grouped around him. He rec- 
ognized one of them as the captain of the 
ship. No one took any notice of him. In 
front ef that platform was a comparatively 
small circular erection, with a narrow slit 
opening all round just under its slightly 
domed roof, and a thick steel door which 
stood open. He guessed it was the conning 
tower, and wondered whether he would be 
admitted to its protection if they came into 
contact with the enemy. Behind him was a 
bridge house, through whose open windows 
he saw a quartermaster at the wheel, an- 
other group of officers and petty officers, 
and a mass of voice pipes, dials, indicators 
and other instruments on the walls. 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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IGHT has no secrets. It is frank, candid, 

honest and inviting. Dirtand stealth do 
not parade in the brightness of electric lights. 

The store that illumines its stock with a 
cheerful glow has nothing to conceal. It in- 
vites and inspires confidence. You feel that 
the merchandise itself is something that the 
owner is proud to display and recommend; 
not something that must be shown and sold 
in the shadows. 

Such a store adds light to light, and an- 
nounces itself in the dark hours with 


a brilliant sign that directs and attracts. 

Sometimes unconsciously, but more often 
with purpose, we seek the store that cor- 
dially invites us with warmth and bright- 
ness, an indication of progress and desire 
to serve. 

An Electric Display, modestly in keep- 
ing with the business, or as elaborate as the 
size of the store justifies, is always an indi- 
cation of good merchandise and good 
methods; a sign, if you like, that says, “* This 
way to fair dealing.” 
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Owners of retail stores or manufacturing plants, to provide a suitable individual display, but 
who have not had called to their attention the will also arrange to maintain the display with 
advantages and economy of. electrical adver- fresh lamps, keeping it bright and clean, to 
tising, may quickly obtain full information by supply electricity at very low prices and to 
calling up the nearest lighting company. This take care of the taxes and insurance. After 
type of service has been remarkably developed your order is placed no further thought need 
to keep pace with the service furnished for be given. Your only cost for all this is an 
other purposes. original partial investment and a nominal 
Your electric company will not only arrange monthly service charge. 
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just imagine a rich butter cream, 
dipped in a luscious caramel that 
melts in your mouth, rolled in 
crispy, crunchy nut-meats, then 
thickly coated with the smoothest, 
meliow milk chocolate! Doesn’t 
that sound good? Well, that’s 
Oh Henry! Do you wonder that 
men like it... eat more of it than 
any other candy in America. . 
nearly a million bars a day? 
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And slicing Oh Henry!, to serve 
at home as one serves chocolates 
and bonbons, is a clever woman’s 
idea for parties. But in the bar or 
sliced, men like Oh Henry!, and a 
dish there by Dad’s reading lamp, 
or over by the radio will find a 
rousing welcome from the men of 
your family. 


And what a delicious candy it 
is, daintily sliced, for afternoon tea, 
bridge games, after-dinner or any 
informal gathering! Oh Henry!, you 
know, is distinctly a fine candy. No 
$1.25 chocolates are finer in quality 
or made with more infinite care, 
and few candies are as delicious. 


Telephone your grocery, drug 
or candy store for a few bars to 
slice. See what a convenience it is. 
Oh Henry! isn’t expensive ...a 
10c bar cut into 8 delicious slices. 
You slice only as much as you need. 
And it keeps well, too. Phone now. 
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Uncomfortably conscious of being an un- 
wanted interloper, he refrained from enter- 
ing, and, with the same self-consciousness, 
shy almost for the first time in his life, he 
kept away from the group around the ad- 
miral. At the other end of the bridge plat- 
form a young officer stood solitary, on some 
duty—he was the officer of the watch— 
that did not necessitate contact with the 
others. To him, craving for some informa- 
tive interchange of speech, the politician 
joined himself. 

The officer nodded to him, spoke with a 
curt affability. 

“Pretty sight, isn’t it?” 

The politician gasped in the strong wind, 
found no word for answer. But he looked 
around him in curiosity, at what his com- 
panion termed a pretty sight. The fleet had 
altered its relative stations. Level with 
them, a little distance away, one on either 
side, were two large ships he guessed as 
being of a sister type to that on which he 
stood. The two funnels of each were all but 
smokeless, but at their bows a white wave 
of foam maintained itself in an unchanging 
graceful curve, and behind them their white 
wakes seemed to trail almost to the horizon. 
Beyond one of these ships, and slightly in 
rear, was a large vessel of altogether weird 
appearance. Her superstructure, funnel 
and mast rose with a grotesque abandon- 
ment of symmetry, like a thick wall at one 
side only of her vast stretch of level unim- 
peded deck that extended from bow to 
stern. Even as he gazed at her an aeroplane 
suddenly appeared on that deck—he was 
too far off to see that it was brought up 
from below by a lift—raced forward along 
it, soared into the air, circled and climbed. 

Away toward the horizon ahead and to 
right and left were four other ships, dimin- 
ished to toy size by their distance, steaming 
in the same direction as themselves; and 
still farther away, over the rim of the hori- 
zon, little drifts of smoke were spasmod- 
ically visible. From all these ships came, 
twinkling brightly despite the glare of sun- 
shine, tiny flickering flashes of light in the 
dot and dash of the Morse code. 

“Signaling with searchlights,” said the 
officer, in answer to his question, ‘‘We’re 
keeping wireless silence. Those ships out 
there—the four smaller ones—are the light 
cruisers maintaining visual touch with the 
destroyers over the horizon. We don’t want 
to blunder into the enemy.” 

The politician cordially agreed. It was a 
relief to him to find his companion so com- 
municative. 

He looked forward to the bows of their 
own ship, where, one well behind and above 
the other, two guns poked their long slightly 
tapering barrels from their steel shields. 

“ Are those our main guns?” he asked, 

“Two of ‘em,” replied the officer. “We 
carry seven of that caliber. One more on 
each beam, and three aft.” 

“What’s their range?” asked the poli- 
tician, rather out of an impulse to chatter 
than from desire for technical knowledge. 

“Practically, the limit of visibility,” was 
the reply. “But, of course, they’re only 
seven-and-a-halfs, and their shells are too 
light to be of much use against armor. If 
we bump into any of their big ships we 
haven't a ghost of a chance.” 

“No, I suppose not,” agreed the poli- 
tician faintly, his heart feeling as if it sud- 
denly dropped within him. For a moment 
or two he had almost forgotten those men- 
acing unseen big ships of the enemy. 

But as he gazed at these adjacent ships 
peacefully steaming forward over that dark 
blue sea in a glory of sunshine and vivid 
blue sky, that menace seemed hypothetical, 
unreal, incredible. The opportunist in 
him—that assertion of optimism at all 


| costs which had enabled him to win many 


a political battle—came to the top. Per- 
haps they would not meet the enemy after 


| all—or meet only a few defenseless trans- 


| 


| haps get through to the safety of junction 


ports they could sink—that would be thrill- 
ing, something to write home about; he 
saw a vivid description of it, headed by his 
name, in the newspapers—and then per- 
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with the main American Fleet or dodge 
back at high speed to Singapore. He won- 
dered whether the new government had yet 
provided Singapore with any of the new 
huge guns his own administration had stub- 
bornly refused to mount. Please God, they 
had! 

His mind was recalled with a jerk from 
this divagation by a sudden little activity 
among the group of officers around the ad- 
miral. Something, evidently, was happen- 
ing. The winking little white searchlight 
flashes from the other ships were incessant ; 
strings of tiny flags were abruptly broken 
out from their mast halyards, hauled down, 
replaced by others. Glancing upward he 
saw a string of bunting fluttering out from 
their own mast, in some signal that to him 
was utterly cryptic; the next instant, from 
the parallel ship, the identical sequence of 
flags suddenly appeared, was kept flying for 
a moment or two after their own had been 
hauled down to be replaced by another 
combination. 

He was suddenly aware that the speed of 
the ship had increased; she was quivering, 
throbbing, the bridge rail at which he 
gripped to steady himself vibrating jar- 
ringly in his hand. But the ships to port 
and starboard remained exactly parallel, as 
though all three were stationary, while 
their bow waves took a sharper upward 
curve. From the horizon, far ahead, he 
saw black smudges of smoke become swiftly 
more definite, saw them revealed as destroy- 
ers racing toward them. Within the ship 
somewhere he heard, faintly, the repeated 
call of a bugle. 

“What is it?” he asked in a spasm of 
alarm, of the officer at his side. 

The officer had put his binoculars to his 
eyes, was sweeping round with them. 

“Enemy aircraft,” he replied as he put 
them down again. “No sign of ’em yet. 
Those are our destroyers closing in on us— 
recalled by signal. We shall want them if 
the enemy are torpedo droppers.” 

The civilian glanced round at their ac- 
companying aircraft carrier. Aeroplane 
after aeroplane was appearing on her deck, 
racing forward, soaring into the blue sky. 
From a small platform aft of the funnels in 
the cruiser parallel to them he saw—unex- 
pectedly, for he had not noticed it upon 
that platform—another little aeroplane 
jerked into the air, saw it swoop and bank 
and climb in wide spirals. 

“Catapult launching,” elucidated the of- 
ficer. “‘There goes ours.” There was a 
sudden brief engine roar as an aeroplane 
shot forward past them, close to the ship, 
almost as low as the platform where they 
stood. For an instant it was curiously 
large—he could see the faces of its two oc- 
cupants—its wide stretch of wings balanc- 
ing delicately in the air as it outdistanced 
them, and then, quickly shrinking in mag- 
nitude, it tipped sideways, circled, climbed 
to join the others already gaining height in 
the sky. 

“We've got anti-aircraft guns, I sup- 
pose?”’ he asked nervously. 

“Four of ’em,”’ replied the officer curtly. 
“And we can put thirty degrees’ elevation 
on to the seven-and-a-halfs.”” He picked up 
his glasses again, searched the sky in front 
of them. 

Their speed had yet further increased. 
The ship shook with it, every nut and bolt 
and plate under stress, deck and rails vi- 
brating jarringly to the touch. Volumes of 
black smoke were now pouring out of the 
funnels of the sister ships. Looking back 
he saw a flattened smother of wreathing 
black flame-shot smoke vomited from their 
own. All the ships in sight were making 
smoke, They seemed insensibly to have 
drawn closer together, while the low dark 
bodies of the destroyers were now quite 
near, were maneuvering in sudden quick 
turns to take the positions indicated to 
them by the signals incessantly in trans- 
mission from the bridge. 

Turning to look at the admiral, the poli- 
tician saw him approached at. almost every 
moment by a quick-moving bluejacket who 
handed a message form to a subordinat 
officer receiving them on behalf of his chief. 
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Information was evidently coming in thick 
and fast. 

“There they are!” exclaimed a sharp 
voice at his side. It was the officer, elbows 
out, binoculars to his eyes. 

The politician stared at the sky, could 
just perceive—infinitely distant—a scatter 
of tiny dark dots against the blue. High 
up, between the ships and them, he could 
see their own aeroplanes wheeling; now 
pearly-white, almost invisible, as they re- 
flected the sun, now dark like gnats as they 
twisted away; perhaps a dozen in all. 

“How many of them are there?” he 
asked. 

“Thirty or forty—at least,’’ replied the 
officer, still gazing through his glasses. 
“They keep coming into sight—big fel- 
lows—torpedo droppers—some of ’em.” 
He put down his binoculars for a moment, 
looked at the civilian. “‘Hadn’t you better 
get under cover?” he asked with the coolest 
of indifferent concern. ‘Those chaps may 
do a bit of machine gunning presently; to 
say nothing of bombs.” 

The politician stared at him. He was 
trembling. 

““Where shall I go?’”’ he asked. 

“Down below is the best place,” 
the officer. “If you’re wise.” 

Down below? But some of those aero- 
planes were torpedo droppers; the officer 
had said so! He saw himself cooped blindly 
down there, in utter ignorance of all that 
was happening, and then suddenly the 
devastating explosion—himself drowning 
like a trapped rat. No! The sudden over- 
powering dread of it was invincible. He 
could not shut himself up in the intricacies 
of that steel box. He glanced round at the 
bridge house behind him. It was already 
uncomfortably full with personnel, perhaps 
offered no protection. He turned toward 
the conning tower, with its thick steel door 
invitingly open. 

“Can I go in there?” he asked in a qua- 
vering voice. 

“You'd better not. The admiral might 
want the conning tower himself—though 
it’s not likely—and there’s no room for 
supernumeraries in it if he does.” 

“I can’t go below—I should go mad if I 
did—shut up down there!’”’ stammered the 
politician. 

The officer glanced at him with unsym- 
pathetic eyes and a ghost of a sardonic 
smile. 

“You'd better go up to the control top, 
then,”’ he said with an upward jerk of his 
head. “It’s a pretty safe place; and you'll 
see all there is to be seen from there.” 

The politician looked up to the platform 
high above his head at the junction of the 
tripod mast. 

“Up there?”’ he exclaimed, despair in his 
voice. ‘But how can I get there?” 

“There’s a ladder,” replied the officer. 
“T’ll send someone up with you. And be 
sharp about it; our guns will be firing in a 
minute and you might be thrown off.” He 
called to a midshipman standing on the 
bridge. “‘Take this gentleman up to the 
control top!” 

The midshipman, a prompt youth who 
seemed moved by an inward spring, seized 
hold of him. 

“This way, sir! 

The next moment—how, precisely, ‘he 
knew not—the politician found himself 
clinging desperately to the iron rungs of an 
outside ladder that went up one of the legs 
of the tripod mast; and below him a firm 
hand was gripping one of his feet, irresisti- 
bly detaching it from its resting place and 
forcing it to one higher up. In his flurry of 
panic—the wind came against him with 
such sudden and choking force as nearly to 
tear him from his grasp—he could vaguely 
hear the midshipman shouting to him in 
urgency. It was only that blind mad panic 
which enabled him to perform what nor- 
mally would have been impossible to him— 
he climbed and climbed; it seemed, end- 
lessly—not daring to look down. But the 
end came at last. Forced onward and up- 
ward by the young man below him—he was 
in terror of that hand again upon his foot— 
he saw an opening close above his head in 
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the steel floor of the platform; saw some- 
one bending down through it, a pair of arms 
outstretched. They grasped him, pulled 
him upward, landed him upon his knees on 
a steel plate whose rivets hurt him. 

He pulled himself to his feet, crouched to 
avoid the blast of wind that came over the 
low steel wall of the platform. Around him 
in the confined space were two or three of- 
ficers and several seamen, busy with vari- 
ous instruments. From somewhere he 
heard a deep bass voice slowly and dis- 
tinctly intoning figures. He went to the 
bulwark, which gave him an unexpected 
sense of safety, looked nervously over the 
edge from this dizzy height. 

The ships spaced about him seemed to be 
infinitely far down as they streaked the sea 
with their foaming wakes and blotted it 
with their low-rolling smoke. From some- 
where in the air he could just hear a sharp 
tiny crackling. He looked up. Away ahead 
of him the sky was full of little dark midges, 
momentarily growing larger. On the fringe 
of the outspread swarm he saw their own 
aeroplanes swooping and diving, producing 
a similar eddying of the machines nearest 
to them. But the bulk of them held stead- 
ily on, From the other ships came sudden 
sharp detorlations. Behind him the deep 
bass voice was steadily intoning figures. 

He looked down to their own deck, saw, 
on the clear space that widened from the 
sharp point of the bow, the two guns delib- 
erately rearing their muzzles to the sky. 
There was a double spurt of flame, a sud- 
den sharp shake of the ship that bruised his 
chin against the steel wall and almost 
knocked the teeth out of his head, a simulta- 
neous ear-splitting crash. 

From that moment the ordinary stand- 
ards of time seemed to be abrogated for 
him. He lived in a confusion of his senses 
where minutes seemed now to be hours, 
now to be brief as seconds. Nevertheless, 
bewildered though he was by the unreal 
violent strangeness of it all, by the head- 
splitting crashing din that suddenly com- 
menced and continued, his vision was held 
fascinated as he knelt and peered over the 
low steel wall. The enemy aircraft were 
still at some distance; he could now distin- 
guish that they were flying in wedge-shaped 
groups, their flank machines wheeling and 
fighting with the aeroplanes sent up from 
the ships. Not yet vertically overhead, 
they were still a target for the large guns on 
the deck below him, and those guns were 
firing as quickly as they could be reloaded. 
Two other heavy guns somewhere behind 
him were firing also. Their swiftly recur- 
rent crashes shook the ship so viciously that 
he clutched instinctively at the top of the 
steel wall lest he should be jerked from that 
mast platform into the water far below. 
Not only their own ship, but all the ships 
were now firing furiously into the sky. As if 
by magic a rapidly reénforced pattern of 
dark smoke puffs sprang out of the blue; 
above, below, and apparently in among, the 
oncoming aircraft. He saw several ma- 
chines hurled headlong to the sea; whether 
their own or the enemy’s he could not say. 

He watched, spellbound, despite the 
ghastly fear that gripped him. The enemy 
planes were approaching rapidly. All the 
ships were now pouring all the black smoke 
they could from their funnels. Boxes float- 
ing on the sea were also emitting thick 
clouds of vapor. Three or four destroyers, 
racing at top speed, were tracing a wide cir- 
cle round the ship, leaving in their wake a 
dense black wall of smoke that crept over 
the sea in contact with the heaving waves. 
Within that encompassing wall, the ship 
swerved sharply off her course, with a heel- 
over and a centrifugal momentum that 
threw him against the protecting bulwark, 
and then, a moment later, swung round 
back again as abruptly. The other ships 
were likewise zigzagging at top speed from 
side to side and in among them, on mysteri- 
ous evolutions of their own, the destroyers 
tore through the smother of smoke which 
overlaid the water, their almost vertically 
pointed anti-aircraft guns hammering rap- 
idly. Their own anti-aircraft guns were now 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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Better 


rear protection— 


A beautiful front bumper, yes, 
but what about the rear? That’s 
the question buyers of the new 
models are asking as they view 
the projection of gas tank, trunk 
and tire racks. 





Look at the depth of curve on this 
WEED rear bar. It’s typical of 
the rear protection you can get at 
WEED Dealers’. No projecting 
ends a foot or more from the 
fenders. See how the ends sweep 
round—just the bar for the man 
who wants full length protection 
against the bumps he’s sure to get. 








And here’s another bar that looks 
right on the rear of the car 
with a spare balloon. The 
inner bar curves right round 
the tire, bringing the curved = \/ 
ends of the bumper up near aes 


the fenders. Ask to see 


i 


WEED achieves strength and beauty in 
rear bumpers in spite of tire and trunk racks 


WEED Sentry B. The front bar, 
too, is sure to please you. 


WEED Fender Guards are get- 
ting more popular every day 
with drivers of heavy and me- 
dium weight cars. And why not? 
WEED quickly appreciated that 
Fender Guards lock best and 
give best protection when they 
practically fill the triangular 
space between fenders and spare. 


This accounts for the correct ap- 
pearance of the WEED Guard 
shown here. There’s a WEED 
Guard for most heavy and medium 
cars, with simple, strong fittings 
that make them a real protection. 
Ask WEED Dealers to show you. 


Front and Rear, WEED Buinpers are 


correctly designed. That's why 
CO WEE 


D makes several types of bars 
for both front and rear. Different 
cars need different types for best 
protection. Write for folder which 

~ will show best type for your car 
“ and an interesting booklet—‘‘ The 
Etiquette of Bumping.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: Dominion Chain Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District SALES OFFICES: Boston 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 


WEED B 


UMPERS 


“Sensible protection —fore and aft” 
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Reo you buy a new car or trade 
in your old one read “THE PLUS 
PRIMER”— it will help you to judge 
motor car values. 


NOTE:—Every automobile dealer and salesman should have 
a copy of “THE PLUSH PRIMER” —it will help sell cars. 
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“€ OLLINS & AIKMAN 


MAKERS OF PLUSH 



















Question—What fabrics are generally 
used for upholstering closed cars? 

Answer—Plush (pile fabrics, such as vel- 
vet, velour, and mohair); Flat cloth (broad- 
cloth, granite cloth, etc.). 


Question—Which of these fabrics wears 
best? 

Answer—Plush is the most durable of all 
textile materiais. It is used on theatre seats, 
railroad car seats, and is the preferred uphol- 
stery for hotel furniture. It has, therefore, 
been adopted by most body and automobile 
builders for closed car upholstery. 





Question—Why does plush wear better? 


Answer— Because the wear comes on the pile 
and not on the base of the cloth. In plush, 
therefore, the wear is absorbed by the long 
fibres, whereas with flat cloth the wear comes 
directly on the base of the material itself. 


Question—Is plush easily cleaned? 


Answer—Plush may be quickly and easily 
cleaned with gasoline, naphtha, soap and 
water; or by brushing or using a vacuum 
cleaner without harming the fabric. 


Question— Which upholstery is the most 
beautiful? 


Answer—The unique weave of plush 
creates beautiful shades and tones which can- 
not be produced in any other type of material. 
These effects always harmonize with the 
color scheme of the car. 





Question—How does plush compare 
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© 1925, Collins & Aikman Co. 


A LESSON IN UPHOLSTERY FOR THOSE WHO BUY AND SELL CLOSED CARS 


High grade flat cloth averages 18 to 22 
ounces per yard. 

Cheaper flat cloth averages 10 to 14 ounces 
per yard, 





Question—Does plush cause wear on 
clothing? 

Answer — Filmy frocks and the most perish- 
able of materials are never harmed by con- 
tact with plush as its springy pile cushions 
the wear. This minimizes the rubbing which 
is so ruinous to clothing and which occurs with 
many other materials. 


Question—Is plush cool to ride on in 
summer? 

Answer—Plush does not retain heat, be- 
cause it is made of the 
same fibres that are used 
to make palm beach 
and other summer ma- 
terials and because the 
springy pile permits 
ventilation. 

Question—Will plush fade? 


Answer — Not only’ is,Cellins & Aikman 
plush fast color but the dye.cannot harm light 





_ dresses. ' 


Question—How does plush upholstery 
affect the usec car value? 

Answer— Because of its beauty and dura- 
bility, plush adds to the car by giving the 
owner a better “trade-in” value. When a 
dealer sells a used car upholstered in plush it 
brings him a better price and the new owner 
a better car. 


Question—What is the most expensive 
item of material within a closed car? 

Answer—Plush upholstery is the most ex- 
pensive item within the closed motor car, and 
is used by body builders who forget price in 
their desire to give the car owner the fabric 
that is: 








(7) Fast color and does not harm clothing 

(8) Sure to bring a higher used car value 
and resale price 

(9) Least troublesome to the service man 

(10) Always desired when once used. 
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Question—When was plush first made? 

Answer—Plush was first made in the Orient 
so long ago that the date is not on record. 
Its manufacture started in Europe in the 
fourteenth century, and at that time it was 
generally used for ecclesiastical vestments, 
royal and state robes. It was considered the 
most magnificent textile in medieval times, 
just as now it is the most prized of modern 
fabrics. 


Question—When did Collins & Aikman 
start the manufacture of plush? 

Answer—This company was established in 
1845, one of the first companies to manu- 
facture plush in this country, and is today 
probably the largest manufacturer of auto- 
mobile plush in the world. 


Question—How are most closed cars 
upholstered? 

Answer—The majority of fine closed cars 
in use today are upholstered in Collins & 
Aikman plush. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CO. 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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{ Coiiins & AlKMAN Co., } 
(1) The coolest in summer ] 25 Madison Ave. New York i 


in weight with flat cloth? 
Answer—Mohair Plush averages 26 to 30 








“d ounces per yard. (2) The easiest to clean Please send me a copy of The Plush Primer free of | 
Worsted Mohair Plush averages 26 to 28 (3) The most decorative charge. ! 
ounces per yard. (4) The most comfortable } Name | 


Cotton Plush averages 24 to 26 ounces per (5) Preferred by most women 
yard. (6) The most durable 
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For eat Wheel Requirement 


| The public sets the style in wheels. 
What type wheel will be selected 
no one can say—it is a matter of 
personal opinion. But there is one 
Get) statement that can be made with- 
ven out possibility of contradiction — 
motorists want good wheels; safe 

wheels; wheels of consistent quality. They 
quite evidently find exactly what they want in 
Hayes Wheels. Increasing demand proves it. 


HAYES WHEEL 


Paotories: Jackson, Albion, Flint, Si. John's, Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. 


Ngee 


i 


COMPANY, othe ahead 


So that choice may not be limited to one par- 
ticular type of wheel, Hayes offers every type— 
Wood, Wire and Disc. The public realizes that 
thirty-six million Hayes Wood, Wire and Disc 
Wheels in service during 16 years means some- 
thing. The motorist recognizes that the name 
‘‘Hayes”’ on the lug denotes the genuine; 
takes advantage of this knowledge and enjoys 
the advantages Hayes Wheels and only Hayes 
Wheels can give in any type wheel that is desired. 
Jackson, Michigan 


and Merriton,Ont. Export Office: 30 Water St., New York City 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~STANDARDIZED IN WOOD,WIRE AND DISC 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
also in furious action, in a persistent quick 
series of detonations blotted every few sec- 
onds by the splitting crash of the heavier 
guns. 

He glanced up to perceive, with a shock 
of alarm, the leading flight of the enemy 
almost directly overhead. He could see the 
recognition signs on the undersides of their 
wings. Something was falling from them 
like heavy rain streaks gleaming in the sun. 
Under him the ship swerved again with a 
violent wrench. There was a quick run of 
harsh explosions, and a group of geysers 
leaped up from the sea. He glanced again 
toward the sky. The flight of aeroplanes 
had passed behind them and, as he looked, 
one burst into flames and plunged down- 
ward. 

His attention was caught by another lit- 
tle swarm of machines—heavier, these— 
that were circling in a maneuver to their 
flank and suddenly rushing downward, pur- 
posefully, toward the sea. Torpedo drop- 
pers! He knew it instinctively, waited—his 
heart seeming to stop—for the catastrophe. 
Shells were bursting among those planes 
also, and between them and the ship three 
destroyers raced madly to interpose the im- 
penetrable dense wall of their vomited 
black smoke. It was all a matter of sec- 
onds—seconds as long as minutes. The 
torpedo droppers swooped, it seemed, into 
that wall of smoke itself; and instantly the 
ship wrenched herself round, firing furi- 
ously into the brown-black fog. From it 
the sea was suddenly streaked with long 
white tracks, extending as they swiftly ap- 
proached. Torpedoes! Again a violent 
wrench, as, at full speed, the helm took 
effect. He waited for the final awful crash. 
It did not come. The tracks sped past them 
to port and starboard, searing the disturbed 
surface of the sea. 

The ship passed through the whelm of 
the smoke screen—for a moment it blotted 
out his vision of the deck below—emerged 
to comparative clarity, to a sight of three 
aeroplanes caught, like flies in treacle, by 
the waves that swamped over them; to a 
sight of four others wheeling upward and 
away at close range. The ship spoke with, 
it seemed, one concentrated voice, one shat- 
tering crash of sound and violent concus- 
sion. Two of those machines vanished in 
flashes of bright flame, were only fiery frag- 
ments that hurtled to the sea. The others 
rose like birds the sportsman has missed. 

That was on his left; on the port side of 
the ship. His attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by something happening on the 
other side, by a sharp hammering of metal 
on metal in his close vicinity. He glanced 
round. Overtaking them from behind, an 
aeroplane—looming dreadfully large—was 
almost level with them, was emitting a 
stream of machine-gun bullets at the con- 
trol top. Even as, instinctively, he ducked 
for protection—with sharp whip-cracks 
vicious over his head—a man fell heavily 
upon him, knocking the breath out of his 
body. 

He lay there for a long time, in a cold 
paralysis of terror. He lay there even after 
that horrible hammering of meta! on metal 
had ceased, lay trying to shut his ears to the 
chaos of violent noise that still continued 
around him. In that noise, like a voice 
heard unreally through a nightmare, came 
still, regularly, steadily, the deep bass in- 
tonation of figures. Presently that voice 
ceased, and with it ceased the confused 
crashing clamor of the guns. There was 
a silence—an odd uncanny silence after 
so violent a conflict of sound. A tem- 
porary lull? He lay and waited, not yet 
daring to move. The silence continued. 
Near him, suddenly, a voice spoke coolly, 
normally, as if into a telephone. He moved 
his head, glanced round to see a pleasant- 
looking officer seated at some dial-like in- 
strument speaking into a thick voice tube 
in front of him. 

“Quite all right,”” he was saying. ‘‘Three 
casualties—two ratings and the civilian. 
Yes. We got off well.” The politician 
gasped. He was being reported as a 
casualty! With an effort he rose to his 
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knees. The officer at the voice pipe saw 
him, smiled. ‘Cancel the civilian,” he 
added, into the tube. “ He's still alive and 
kicking. Right-o!” He replaced the stopper 
on the pipe, turned benevolently to the 
politician. ‘I thought you were hit,” he 
said, ““‘when that fellow came popping off 
at us. He had nerve all right—but one of 
our A. A.’s got him of course. He was ask- 
ing for it.” He took out a brandy flask 
from his pocket, offered it. “Here, have a 
swig at this. You'll feel better.” 

The politician took a long swig, and did 
feel a little better. 

“What has happened?”’ he asked shakily. 
“Have we won?” 

The pleasant-faced officer smiled at him, 
his teeth white through a grime of soot. 

“Well, we've won for the moment. 
Beaten ’em off with heavy loss. I don’t 
think he'll try that again for a little while. 
But we’ve lost the aircraft carrier and three 
T. B. D.’s; and two light cruisers and one 
of our sister ships are pretty badly dam- 
aged. We haven’t had time to size things 
up properly yet.” 

The politician drew himself to his feet 
and looked once more over the steel wall of 
the control top. There was now no rush of 
wind. The ship was moving so slowly that 
she seemed almost to be stopped. A haze 
of smoke still lay over the sea. At a little 
distance one of the large cruisers that had 
originally steamed parallel with them was 
lying motionless in a heavy list. From the 
side high out of the sea, water was stream- 
ing in half a dozen white cataracts. Her 
pumps were evidently furiously at work. 
Her guns, all of them slewed round to the 
uninjured beam to assist in redressing the 
equilibrium, stuck up at an odd angle to 
the horizon. A couple of destroyers circled 
slowly around her. From her bridge plat- 
form her searchlight winked unceasingly 
in transmission of bright white signals. 

Farther away, one of the light cruisers, 
likewise motionless, was heavily down by 
the bows, and another one was all but 
hidden in the smother of brown smoke and 
white steam that issued from her amidships. 
She had been fairly hit by a succession of 
bombs, two of which had penetrated to the 
engine rooms. So the officer seated by his 
instruments informed him. 

The weird-looking aircraft carrier had 
totally disappeared. 

“Sunk by torpedoes,” said the officer, in 
answer to his question. “‘ Distinctly annoy- 
ing. We've still got a good many planes 
left, and they’ve nowhere to go. Half of 
‘em will get smashed up while they are 
being hoisted aboard, and those that 
aren’t smashed will be waterlogged and use- 
less. These cruisers are designed to carry 
one plane each on the after hangar; they 
don’t pretend to be floating aerodromes. 
And we could do with some pretty strong 
aerial scouting just now,” he concluded 
with emphasis. 

“Why?” asked the politician, in a spasm 
of fresh alarm. “‘Isn’t the fight over then?”’ 
He had privately been wondering how on 
earth—now that the danger was over—he 
was going to get down again to the com- 
fortable normality of the deck. 

The pleasant-faced officer smiled at him. 

“That little scrap is over, certainly. 
But—unless I’m very much mistaken in 
the enemy’s conduct of the noble art of 
war—at any moment we may see his battle 
cruisers come up over the horizon to finish 
us off. His aircraft have done their job— 
located us, brought us to action, and held 
us for him. I’m willing to bet my shirt his 
big ships are not far off.” 

The politician stared at him. If his face 
had not also been so grotesquely grimed 
with smoke it would have been a ghastly 
white. 

“But doesn’t the admiral know that? 
Why is he lingering here if we’re in this 
danger?” 

“He knows well.enough, but. you, don’t 
expect him to abandon half his squadron, 
do you? He’ll only do that;if it comes to 
the bitter worst—and not even then!” 

The politician swept his gaze around 
the horizon. He had no idea from which 
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direction the enemy ships might come, but 
in no direction did he see any signs of them. 
He saw only their own seven ships, three of 
them wounded, and the destroyers circling 
about them in a precaution against possible 
submarines. Away up in the blue sky were 
several aeroplanes; presumably their own, 
since no one fired at them, : 

A quarter of an hour elapsed. 

“One of our birds has seen something,” 
remarked the officer suddenly. ‘Look! 
Signal to all vessels!"’ 

As he spoke the bunting broke out again 
on the halyards of the other ships—ac- 
knowledging and repeating signal flags out 
of sight below the platform on which they 
were, Other signals followed. Volumes of 
smoke again began to pour from the fun- 
nels of all the ships, even the damaged 
ones; he noticed that the cruiser near them 
had already recovered something of her 
list. They began to move, shook them- 
selves out into formation, swung round 
onto a new course evidently indicated by 
the flagship, steamed forward. The sun was 
no longer behind them; they had turned 
south. 

Almost simultaneously a gong sounded 
on the platform. The officer took out the 
plug of the voice pipe, spoke into it. 

“Hello?” 

An answering voice came from the pipe. 

“Aircraft report. Four enemy cruisers 
forty miles E, S. E. course §. W.; four 
battle cruisers approaching fifteen miles 
150 Green, course south.” 

The officer repeated the message, re- 
peated the latter half of it again into an- 
other voice pipe. Following the officer's 
quick upward glance the politician saw, 
above his head, on a yet higher platform, a 
pair of great steel-tube horizontal arms 
swing slowly round, It was the range 
finder. 

““What does 150 Green mean?” he asked. 

“Almost behind us—on our starboard 
quarter. They’re after us—as I thought.” 
The pleasant-faced officer looked less pleas- 
ant, his lips compressed. 

“Can't we get away from them?” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders, 

“We just might—if we hadn't got 
knocked about by their aircraft. We are 
scheduled for thirty knots. His battle 
cruisers do twenty-seven. But we are not 
doing twenty; can’t do more unless we 
abandon our lame ducks. And, even if we 
bolt, his cruisers do thirty-three. They're 
converging to cut us off.” 

He was interrupted by the communica- 
tion of another signal, The enemy battle 
cruisers, it appeared, had slightly changed 
course, were approaching at full speed. 

Anxious and haggard, the politician 
looked back to the quarter of the horizon 
indicated to him as that from which danger 
threatened. 

There was nothing to be seen; not even a 
smudge of smoke. It seemed fantastically 
incredible that that clear horizon could hold 
the menace of imminent death. 

The officer spoke again. 

‘‘That’s what we've got to thank our 
politicians in the talking shop for,’ he said 
bitterly. 

The politician made no answer, Suddenly 
chilled to the marrow he resigned himself 
with a desperate fatalism. He would have 
liked to go down to the deck again, to hide 
himself somewhere before the great shells 
began to arrive; up here he felt nakedly 
exposed to them; but he did not dare to 
attempt that perilous descent alone, did not 
dare to ask for assistance. In this momen- 
tous business of life or death he was a mere 
cipher—thankful if he could efface himself, 
not be in the way. 

The time passed. He stood with his eyes 
held morbidly fascinated on the point of 
the horizon behind them, behind the rolling 
smoke from their funnels, toward which the 
officer also gazed through his binoculars. 
With despair he recognized that the ship 
was moving through the water much more 
slowly than before the air attack. Even at 
this speed some of the other ships were lag- 
ging behind. He mentally urged the vessel 
on, in a frenzy of savage impatience that 
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was exasperatingly impotent for any trans- 
lation into effect, drummed with. his feet 
upon the platform. The minutes seemed 
timeless, an immensely long agony of sus- 
pense in which the signal messages trans- 
mitted to the control top had no other 
significance for him than the bare one of the 
ever closer proximity of the unseen enemy. 
Aeroplanes were in the sky between them 
and the fatal direction; he wondered if 
they were hostile machines, reporting them. 

Suddenly the deep bass voice already fa- 
miliar to him began once more to intone. 

“Two-three-five-double-ho! Two-three- 
four-double-ho!” 

The officers in the control top, the one 
with whom he had conversed and two 
others, were immediately busy with dials 
and instruments beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Was it now? He stared at that dis- 
tant horizon, saw nothing. A pair of 
binoculars lay on the platform. He 
snatched them up, focused them on the far- 
off junction of sea and sky. Yes! He could 
just see four slender pyramids projecting 
over the rim of the ocean—the mast struc- 
tures of following ships. 

Behind him the voice was still intoning, 
slowly and deliberately, at intervals of less 
than half a minute. 

“Two-three-ho-double-ho! Two-two- 
nine-double-ho! Two-two-eight-double- 
ho!” 

Suddenly there was a quick monstrous 
sound as of a railway train hurtling through 
the upper air, four vicious crashes, and 
simultaneously he saw four large founts of 
water rise, with a curious slowness, higher 
and higher from the sea behind them, until 
they seemed as high as the masthead. Just 
as they subsided he heard what seemed 
a roll of distant thunder from the far hor- 
izon. 

The next instant their own guns had fired 
in a deafening smash of sound, a violent 
jerk and shake of the ship. And while his 
head still rang with it there came again 
that monstrous invisible railway train, and 
| again four shattering, riving crashes as the 
sea sent up four slowly rising gigantic 
spouts of water. 

They were nearer this time—much 
nearer! He stared at them in a horrible 
fascination, childishly interested in the re- 
sounding thudding splash as the upflung 
mass of water fell again into the sea. At 
this rate of progression, the next salvo 
would strike them. The ship swerved ab- 
ruptly from her course. An instant later, 
another monstrously screaming invisible 
railway train hurtled overhead to terminate 
in violent explosion, and from the sea on 
their starboard beam four geysers leaped 
up to commence again that uncanny slow 
climb. 

“Two-two-four-double-ho!”” came, un- 
perturbed, the deep bass chant of the range 
taker. 
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The ship was hitting back at the enemy, 
rapidly, violently, in deafening, quickly re- 
iterated concussions, from every gun that 
would bear. He could not see the effect of 
their shells. They were falling somewhere 
at the horizon line; he caught a glimpse 
once or twice of glistening pinnacles of 
water against the sky, near those pyramidal 
superstructures that were now ominously 
larger. He glanced at the other ships near 
them. The two larger ones were also firing, 
each with the five guns that could be 
trained astern; the smaller ships were si- 
lent, their guns impotent at this range. 
Great spouts of water were leaping up 
around them all, He saw suddenly the 
tracks of torpedoes speeding away from 
their own ships, going on a forlorn hope to 
meet the enemy rushing toward them. 

“ Two-two-two-double-ho!”’ 

The range taker’s voice was swallowed in 
the hurtling overhead roar and shriek, the 
violent quadruple crash. The founts of 
water sprang up, overtopping them, two 
on each side of them, just ahead—fell, the 
nearest of them, with a thudding deluge 
upon the deck that swamped and shook the 
ship as she swerved abruptly to dodge the 
next. They came—where the ship should 
have been. He could hardly bring himself 
to believe that these fascinating upgushes 
of water were, in cold fact, imminently 
deadly; they seemed merely beautiful 
natural phenomena, strange and exotic, as 
they rose higher and higher and hung for a 
moment glittering in the sun. His brain re- 
fused to connect them with that hurtling 
mad railway train—those dozens of mad 
railway trains that were now shrieking 
always invisible through air that was per- 
manently filled with deep rolling thunder. 

Something caught his eye—a great mush- 
room vomit of smoke above which a small 
boat was turning Catherine wheels in the 
air. It was where their parallel sister ship 
had been. A couple of lesser waterspouts 
were still poised beside it. He could not 
grasp the horror of that sudden annihila- 
tion; again it seemed dreamlike, unreal. 

It could not be full battle yet—surely. 
The enemy were yet too far away. It would 
be even worse presently. In the sickening 
fear of it he turned his binoculars to that 
horizon where four hulls showed clearly 
now under the tall superstructures, saw a 
rippling twinkle of yellowish light, queerly 
vivid in the sunshine, come from among 
them. 

“ Two-one-five-dduble-ho!”’ 

There was a great flash of blinding!y in- 
tense flame before the lenses of his glasses. 
He did not hear anything—no one on that 
ship, suddenly split asunder, heard any- 
thing—any more. 

Some hundreds of miles to the eastward, 
an enemy transport, laden with heavy 
fortress artillery, peacefully pursued its 
course toward Mang. 
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of Jesse James. When Frank quit. being a 
desperado he washed the slate clean. He 
was going straight as a string when I knew 
him, and there were plenty of chances for 
him to cheat me. I remember once when 
the books opened Khaftan at four to five, 
expecting me to come along and back him 
off the boards. But when they didn’t see 
my money, Khaftan’s price went up to four 
and five to one and it was then that James 
went around the ring dropping small bets 
here and there that counted up to a good- 
sized wager in the aggregate. It would have 
been easy enough for him to have told me 
that some of my money had gone down at 
the short price. That wasn’t James’ way. 
He brought the tickets along to show me 
what odds he had received. They were the 
top of the market. 

You'd never have suspected Frank James 
of being one of the notorious brothers who 
held up trains and caused a reign of terror 
through the Middle West in the early days. 
He looked more like a country storekeeper 
or farmer. Sometimes we'd sit around after 
the day’s business was done and he’d open 
up his heart and tell me about his past. I 
asked him how it happened that he and 
Jesse had ever turned to banditing. He 
told me it was because they had been em- 
bittered by the crimes the Civil War out- 
laws had committed against hisfamily. One 
of his family—I believe it was his mother— 
had been shot and terribly wounded by one 
of these cutthroats who fought for neither 
side and preyed on unprotected families of 
both. When this happened he and Jesse 
pledged themselves to get even with the 
world. 

While the police of the entire country 
were looking for Frank James he was rac- 
ing a small string of his own horses at 
Nashville, Tennessee, under another name. 
He told me that George Rice was training 
for him at the time and that nobody had 
the slightest suspicion who he was. He 
liked the excitement of being hunted, and 
he especially liked the way he could parade 
around in the open, right under the eyes of 
those who were looking for him. One day 
he rode in a race that called for the horses 
to be ridden by gentlemen jockeys. He 
won. And among those who cheered him 
and his horse as they crossed the finish line 
were undoubtedly some of the very people 
who had descriptions of him in their pockets 


found my share of it in my time. The names 
are all there, written plainly on a chart 
that’s stored away somewhere in me, I 
don’t just know where myself; and it makes 
me feel at peace with all mankind when I 
think of the joys that have come to me 
through loyal friends. 

Sometimes you miss loyalty where you 
look for it most and find it where you expect 
it least. There was Mah Chuck, my cook 
for twenty-four years. He came to me from 
James B. Haggin and for nearly a quarter 
of a century he worked over a hot stove in 
my kitchen, cooking food fit for the angels 
to eat and always standing pat at his post 
when those who knew of his genius held out 
the lure of more money to get him away 
from my home. Once I arranged for him to 
go with a racing stable to England. He 
kicked up a fuss, but finally gave in to my 
advice. One day when I thought the At- 
lantic Ocean still separated him from us 
the door of our kitchen was thrown open 
and there stood Mah Chuck, dropping in on 
us as if from the skies. 

“Me come back. Me no like work Eng- 
land. .Me like work for boss. Me come 
back to stay,” he announced, returning to 
his old familiar place at the stove and giving 
the grate a shake, as though the fire he had 
built there had never gone out. And there 
he stayed, solid as a rock and faithful to me 
and mine, until he thought the time had 
come when loyalty to his family told him to 
go back to China and to them. 

For thirty years or more he had toiled 
over a kitchen range, hoarding his money 
and denying himself that he might bring 
cheer to the folks back home, especially 
the Chinese woman he had married on one 
of the trips to China he made while work- 
ing for me. 


Loyalty from High and Low 


And there is Pete, his successor in my 
kitchen, who has been with me these long 
years since Mah Chuck went home. Over 
the vista of years I can go along picking 
them out here and there from the places 
that are not always high and mighty— 
places we might not even see if we carry our 
noses too high, but that are dignified and— 
yes, sanctified by the true and faithful souls 
that dwell with them. 

Loyalty! It is the one quality I like 
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above all others in men; in animals too— 
in horses and dogs. Out near the stables of 
_ the old Ingleside race track in California 
there is a -gtavé in the gréen’fields where 
rests oné of God’s most faithful creatures— 
my English bulldog Coke, who was with me 
for thirteen years. Whenever I go to Cali- 
fornia nowadays I always wander out to 


and were trying to land him in prison. 


i Frank James’ Surrender 


The longing to get back his own identity 
and to mingle again with his friends as a 
free man was the thing that finally caused 
him to surrender. He used to tell me how 








he wrote to the governor of Missouri and 
asked for some assurance he would receive 
a fair trial if he gave himself up. The gov- 
ernor replied that he would be treated 
fairly. 

When he surrendered he unstrapped a 
revolver hidden under his coat and laid it 
down before the officials. 

“T surrender,” he said to them. “I sur- 
render, and there’s my gun. From the day 
I got it there’s never a man except me had a 
hand on that gun before. It’s the first time 
I haven’t had it right where I could get it 
in a hurry when need be. If Jesse hadn’t 
been so careless with his gun he’d be here 
today.” 

Whatever else there might have been in 
Frank James’ life, he was loyal to a friend. 
And what finer thing can you run across in 
this world than loyalty? It’s easy for any 
of us to get beaten and it’s hard to win. 
You don’t have to look for those who will 
help you to lose—they’re everywhere. And 
after you’ve won you'll find plenty who are 
ready to string along and help you win a 
little more, hoping that they may do a 
little winning on their own account mean- 
time. But the loyalty that comes from the 
heart is the kind that has no strings to it 
and is given without hope of return. I’ve 


the spot where Coke lies, for I know his 
soul still haunts the place and I can see him 
again as he was, with his sly little tricks and 
his smart ways, getting the most out of life 
in his play, and staunch and faithful in his 
work, 

Coke lived in the stables and knew horses 
better than any dog I ever saw—and better 
than some humans. When he was a pup he 
used to stand and watch us, one ear cocked 
up in that puzzled way pups have, as we 
would straighten out a horse that had cast 
himself on his back against the side of the 
stall and couldn’t regain his feet. He got 
to understand what it was all about—that 
a cast horse is in trouble and that some- 
body has to help him out. And so when he 
got a little bigger and one of the horses 
would get cast and there was nobody around 
to release him, Coke would tackle the job 
by himself. Many a time I’ve found him 
tugging at a horse’s mane trying to pull 
him away from the side of the stall. Every 
now and then he’d stop and bark for help, 
but he’d never stop trying to do what he 
could until I or one of the stable hands 
would arrive. 

In the evening, after the stalls had been 
fixed for the night and the day’s work was 
done, Coke would sometimes slip away 
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from the barns and disappear through a 
hole in the fence not far off. I knew where 
he’d gone—out to the paddock, where he 
would leave a bone on top of a little stone 
retaining wall and then lie in wait for one of 
the other dogs to come and get it. He was 
a fighting devil. As soon as another dog 
had appeared and interfered with that bone 
Coke would make for him and away he’d 
scurry after the thief along the top of the 
wall. Sometimes he would miss his footing 
and take a splash into the drain water and 
that would make him hopping mad, for 
he’d not only get a good soaking but he’d 
lose the dog he was chasing. But if he ever 
caught up to the hound that had tried to 
steal his bone he’d give him a lesson never 
to be forgotten. 

Hearing all the noise, I would go over to 
the barn and whistle for Coke. He under- 
stood that I didn’t want him to fight. So 
while I was looking at him through one of 
the windows where he couldn’t see me, he’d 
peek through the hole in the fence to see 
if I was around. If the road was clear he’d 


| make a dash for our house, which stood a 


short piece off, and hide himself under the 
bed in my room. Then when I'd enter the 
room a few minutes later he’d come creep- 
ing from under the bed and yawn and 
stretch himself as though he’d been sound 
asleep for hours. 

At night Coke would go over to the barns 


| and sleep in the straw of one of the stalls. 


A better night watchman I never had work- 
ing for me. At the slightest unusual noise 
he’d set up a growling and barking that 


| would have scared away anybody who 
| wasn’t there on the right kind of business. 
| And he was still standing guard like that 


when I entered the stable one morning and 
found him squatted on his haunches and 
half leaning against the door jamb. He 
didn’t move as I opened the door. 

“What's the matter, old boy? Are you 
sick?” I asked. 

I patted his head. It was stone cold and 
his body was rigid. He was dead— poisoned 
by someone around the place who didn’t 


| like dogs. 


The richest stakes you win in this world 


| are the ones most worth striving for and 
| the hardest to land. 


In the summer of 
1892, when I was just a few months past 
twenty-six, I carried off the greatest prize 


| that has ever come to me in all my fifty- 


nine years. And as in everything worth 
while, I didn’t succeed without a struggle 
all the way, from the drop of the flag until 
I had carried my colors past the winning 
post. Right up to the last minute I wasn’t 


| sure the stewards wouldn’t disqualify me. 


The Biggest of All Stakes 


On July Fourth of that year I was stroll- 
ing through the streets of Saratoga with 
Tully Coulter, Fred Burlew, his trainer, 
and Jimmie Coulter, Tully’s nephew. Near 
the center of town we encountered two 


| charming young ladies, Miss Mary E. Cook 
| and her sister Anna, who were known to 


Fred Burlew. We stopped and chatted for 
a few minutes and then young Jimmie 


| Coulter and I decided we'd seen enough of 
| Tully and Fred for the afternoon and we 
| asked the girls if we might join them on 
| their walk. They told us to come along 
| and I edged over to Miss Mary. There was 


something abcut her that suited me. right 


| dewn to the ground. She was winsome and 


pretty and had a nice saucy little way of 


| talking. 


Now I’ve always had a [ot of confidence 


| in my ability to foresee things. Before that 
| afternoon was over I knew I was running 
| for the most valuable stake I’d ever gone 


after. And I knew it wasn’t going to be any 
walkover, either, for Miss Mary had been a 
little shocked when she found out that I 
was a racing man; and I could see I’d have 
to do a lot of talking to make her under- 


| stand I wasn’t so bad as the people of Sara- 


toga had painted horse owners, trainers, 
jockeys, and the like. Saratoga, a racing 
town too! You'd have thought everybody 


| in Saratoga was so used to racing that 
AND PRESERVE | 


they’d recovered from the notion that we 
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were such bad eggs. But Miss Mary 
hadn’t—not entirely—and as near as I 
could gather, her folks had less. 

I’ll say for Miss Mary Cook that she was 
a level-headed girl. All her life she’d never 
heard anything but how terrible horsemen 
were, and she’d never been inside a race 
track; but in three days her new teacher 
convinced her that racing people were so 
goody-goody the jockeys sang psalms be- 
tween races, trainers preached sermons 
while they saddled their horses, and owners 
went around in sackcloth and ashes, with 
bowed heads. 

The Hildreth luck was sticking. Here I’d 
gone and beaten the barrier in the biggest 
of all stakes and the only way I could lose 
was on a disqualification. The town gossips 
were seeing to that end of it. They'd told 
Mary’s mother and father that I was a 
married man with a big family of kids call- 
ing for me back home. And though Mary 
and her sister Anna fought hard for me, I’m 
afraid the stewards, Mr. and Mrs. Cook, 
would not only have disqualified me but 
ruled me off forever if Fred Burlew hadn’t 
heard about it and taken a hand. The 
Cooks knew Fred well and he knew me 
well. His testimony carried the day. 


Awarded the Prize 


But the skies weren’t clear yet. There 
was a new priest at the Cooks’ church in 
Saratoga and he wanted us to wait for a 
week or two. You see, I’m not what you 
might ca!l a regular churchgoer, being just 
a plain member of all the churches. At any 
rate Frank Farre!l, who afterward owned 
the New York Yankee baseball team and 
who was running some horses at Saratoga 
then, said he’d take us down to New York 
and get Father McCready at the Church 
of the Holy Cross, in West Forty-second 
Street, to marry us. That was agreeable to 
everybody concerned and the same evening 
a party of us took the Albany boat for New 
York. Besides Mary and myself and Frank 
Farrell, there were Mary’s sister Anna, who 
was later married to Frank M. Taylor, a 
racing associate of mine; Miss Jennie Pear} 
Kelly, who became Mrs. Tom Welch, wife 
of one of the best-known American trainers 
in Europe; and George Miller, a horse 
owner, starter and later trainer for Mrs. L. 
A. Livingston. It was 100 per cent racing 
company that saw Father McCready award 
me the prize on August 4, 1892, just one 
month after I’d entered for the biggest 
stake of my whole career. 

It is here that I come back to Jim Brown, 
the runt sheriff of Lee County, Texas. 
About twenty years had passed since the 
time I'd first seen Sheriff Jim, when his 
Gray Alice had beaten my father’s mare 
Red Morocco in a quarter-mile race on the 
prairie. Both of us had moved along in the 
racing world since that day. I’d run across 
him several times meanwhile on the East- 
ern and Western tracks and I was acquainted 
with the success he was having. He owned 
some good horses, among them Bobby 
Beach, a sprinter with a great flight of 
8 ‘ 
Bobby had won his first race on Futurity 
Day at the fall meeting at Sheepshead Bay 
in 1890, romping away from the seven-to- 
ten favorite, Meriden. He had gone to the 
post at six to one and Brown and his friends 
had cleaned up a fortune. In his next start 
the Brown sprinter was beaten by Mabel 
Glen, but on his third try he was again re- 
turned a winner, leading Clarendon home, 
and the Texas betting crowd walked off 
with another huge killing. That year Bobby 
Beach won every other race but one, a total 
of fifteen firsts out of eighteen starts. In 
1891 Brown owned the two-year-old Addie 
M, winner of twelve races, afterward bought 
by Pierre Lorillard for $9900. In 1892 he 
owned the best two-year colt and the best 
year-old filly in the West, G. W. Johnson 
and Red Banner. 

In the intervening years from the days of 
prairie racing, Brown had become known as 
a fellow who was either your good friend or 
your bitter enemy. There was no halfway 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Get acquainted with this great big dollar 


T’S the dollar that buys a Topkis Union 
Suit—a union suit with the quality, com- 
fort and wear you have always wanted. 
A miracle of value in these days! 
Look at this line-up! 
Fine fabric—like higher-priced underwear. 
Both pajama checks and fancy patterns. 
Cut on generous lines for men who step 
out with shoulders back and head up. 
Tailored the Topkis way with extra 
strength in seams and stitching; with care- 
ful needlework. Fine pearl buttons, too. 
: Dollar Topkis is exactly the underwear 
you need for the overheated days ahead. 
Get plenty of Topkis—a box of six suits 
4 costs only $6.00—and enjoy the satisfaction 
of frequent changes. Ask your dealer. 
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ig Men's Union Suits, $1.00; Shirts and Drawers, 75c each. 
Boys’ Union, Girls’ Bloomer Union and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits, 75c. In Canada, Men's Union Suits, $1.50. 








I TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 
i) Write for free illustrated booklet 
f 
, , 
When you buy underwear 
men's, boys’ or children’s, 
look for this label— 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
Upholstered Throughout in Leather 


Leather is your trade-mark 
of Success 

Successful people in this prosperous 
country of ours /ook successful. Ex- 
treme style, bizarre colors, conspicu- 
ous clothes, substitute materials de- 
note a lack of poise and are indicative 
of cheapness and imitation. 

The extreme styles in shoes that 
were popular in times of disorder fol- 
lowing the war are no longer toler- 
ated by those who are our acknowl- 
edged style-leaders. With a return to 
sober thinking and solid prosperity 
naturally comes a desire for elegance 
and the appearance of success, It is 
most interesting to see how complete- 
ly leather enters into this scheme of 
living. 

Instinctively the man of position 
surrounds himself with the best — 
unconsciously he rejects the suspicion 
ofa makeshift. Notice the shoes of our 
leadersin lifeoftoday, menandwomen, 
and you will see a solid elegance about 
their footwear: real beauty, real quality, 
with an unmistakable evidence of real 
service. 

Cheap, ill-fitting, flimsy shoes don't 
go with an appearance of success. 
They look what they are—a shoddy 
piece of merchandise, a poor copy of 
the real thing. 


‘Nothing takes the place of 


IMPLICITY, richness and 
elegance now dominate 
correct style. 


Nothing is so rich in appearance, 
so refined, so indicative of good taste, 
as Leather. 


Whether it is in those serviceable street 
shoes, the dressy evening shoe, your hand-bag, 
your luggage or in the rich upholstery of your 
closed automobile, nothing can equal it in ap- 
pearance. 


Its utility is unquestioned. It is as essential 
to health and comfort as it is to that desired 
appearance of refinement. 


<a 


A good American leather bag, suitcase or trunk will last a 
lifetime. It is economical in the end to pay more for the real 
article. Leather luggage is an indication of good taste. It trade- 
marks its owner as one solidly successful. Leather luggage never 
will look cheap or trashy. 





No Dirt — No Germs — 

Just Comfort and Beauty — 
Beautiful leather upholstery is rapidly 
becoming a necessity in closed cars. 
All of us appreciate and demand the 
beauty and comfort which leather so 
perfectly supplies. 

Leather for car interiors comes in 
endless colors and designs, far richer 
in tones and more beautiful in every 
way than anything else you can get. 

Leather is comfortable— it is cooler 
in summer and holds no dampness 
in winter. Women prefer it because 
wraps do not cling to it nor dresses 
become disarranged or stretched when 
riding for any time. Men prefer it, 
for even though bundled in the heavi- 
est of coats, it is easy to slip in or 
out of the driver's seat. 

Leather is a guardian of health. 
No dust or germs hide in leather. The 
lightest and most delicate of clothing 
is not soiled by leather. 

Leather outwears the car. Think 
what this means in the resale value of 
your car. It takes half as much time 
to clean a leather upholstered car. Oil, 
mud or rain will not stain leather. 

We all want comfort, cleanliness 
and elegance in our cars. Leather gives 
all of these. 


LEATHER 


AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCERS, Inc. 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
business with him. He might be for you 
today, but if he had any reason to suspect 
you weren’t playing on the square he’d be 
against you tomorrow. I used to see him 
often with Big Ed Corrigan, the master of 
Hawthorne and one of the best-known turf- 
men of the West. A strange pair they 
made, the sheriff a small bundle of nerves 
who barely reached up to the shoulder of 
the stolid Corrigan. At times they were on 
the best of terms; >t other times Jim Brown 
would shake his little fists at Corrigan, re- 
minding you of a snappy little terrier snarl- 
ing at a great Dane. 

“Panther-Face, Panther-Face!"’ he’d cry. 
“T’ll shoot you full of holes if you ain’t care- 
ful, Panther-Face!” 

“Easy, Jim, easy,”’ Corrigan would say. 
From his expression I think he had it in 
mind that the sheriff was right handy with 


a gun. 

Garfield Park had originally been used for 
trotting; but when Washington Park was 
opened it no longer drew the crowds, and 
finally closed its gates. It had been on the 
market for two years when the Illinois 
Legislature passed a bill making city pool 
rooms illegal, but permitting pools to be 
sold and books made at tracks where racing 
was held. Corrigan saw the chance, got the 
lease for Thoroughbred racing and under 
his management. the track proved a bo- 
nanza. But when the owners tried to raise 
the rent Corrigan refused to give in to their 
demands and retaliated by building the 
Hawthorne track at Cicero, a suburb of 
Chicago, 

George V. Hankins, a Chicago gambler, 
who raced his horses in the name of the 
Chicago Stable and who owned Terra Cotta 
and other fast horses, got a group of Chi- 
cago politicians ‘n with him and they re- 
opened Garfield. Eugene Leigh, the same 
Eugene who brought Epinard over here 
from France last year, was Hankins’ trainer. 
The new operators of the track were anxious 
to give prestige to it so that the public 
would have confidence and the better class 
of owners be drawn to it. So they arranged 
with Col. M. Lewis Clark, of Louisville, to 
serve as presiding judge. Colonel Clark 
was a fine old Southern gentleman who 
had an unblemished reputation on the turf 
and was a credit to it. His presence in the 
stand was a guaranty of clean sport. 


The Raid at Garfield Park 


Garfield could be reached by cable car 
from any part of Chicago for five cents. The 
city became race crazy. Every race day 
great crowds flocked to the track. The new 
plant Corrigan had built at Hawthorne was 
deserted and Corrigan had to close down, 
after a futile fight to force Garfield out of 
existence. Hankins and the politicians as- 
sociated with him just laughed at Corrigan. 
And when Mayor Washburne took a hand 
and refused to issue a license to them they 
had a bill rushed through the Board of 
Aldermen allowing them to race on pay- 
ment of $100 every day racing took place. 
Washburne vetoed the ordinance and or- 
dered the police to stop racing at Garfield. 
But Hankins, with Mike McDonald, the 
Democratic boss, standing in the back- 
ground, defied the mayor. 

This was the way things were going in 
Chicago when I arrived there the first week 
of September, 1892, on my honeymoon, 
On September fifth I went out to the track 
to arrange stable room for my _ horses, 
which were on their way to Chicago from 
Saratoga, being due to arrive the next day. 
That very afternoon the police battered 
down the gates and rounded up about 100 
persons, track officials, jockeys, trainers, 
bookmakers and spectators. I shall never 
forget the scene when they went to the 
judges’ stand and seized old Colonel Clark, 
the dignified Southern gentleman. 

“Don’t dare touch me, suh! Don’t dare 
lay a finger on me!” he roared at the police- 
man who came for him. . 

“Come along with me,” ordered the 
policeman, seizing him by the arm and 
dragging him toward a patrol. 
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“This is an outrage, a damnable out- 
rage!” the colonel thundered. All the 
while he was waving his cane vigorously, 
swishing it at any brass buttons and blue 
uniforms that came within range. And 
then to add insult to injury the cops 
plunked a huge darky down on his lap when 
they got him into the patrol. 

But the track was open again for business 
the next afternoon. When I arrived there 
one of the first persons I met was Sheriff 
Jim Brown. 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Hildreth,’ he called to 
me as we came face to face. ‘I believe I 
owe you a little balance of $150. I'll give it 
to you sometime later in the afternoon.” 

But Sheriff Jim Brown never had the 
chance to pay me the small balance that re- 
mained from some horse transaction I’d 
had with him a few months before that day. 

It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon and I happened to be standing near 
the entrance when I heard a commotion 
outside. In a moment the streets were 
filled with policemen. I could see their 
uniforms through the gates. My wife, who 
was watching it all from a third-story win- 
dow of a hotel across the way—I think the 
place was called Pfaff’s Pavilion—told me 
afterward that the police appeared so sud- 
denly they seemed to spring up out of the 
ground. 

I wasn’t eager to be riding around Chi- 
cago in a police patrol while I was on my 
honeymoon, so I ran to the entrance and 
hurried out into the street through one of 
the gates that happened to be open. As I 
ran I removed a horseshoe fob hanging from 
my watch chain. That was the badge of a 
horseman. I didn’t want the police to see it. 


Thrilis of the Old Game 


*“What’s going on—another raid?” I in- 
quired innocently of or of the cops. 

“If you want to avoid trouble, you'd 
better duck away from here, young fellow,” 
the policeman told me; and I ducked to a 
safe distance, where I could see what was 
happening. 

The police had been warned to be on the 
watch especially for a little man in gray 
clothes—‘“‘a sagebrush killer who would 
cause trouble,” they had been told. That 
was Sheriff Jim Brown. The policemen 
found him over near the stables, standing 
with Bob Rice, another well-known horse- 


man, taking in the whole scene and cursing | 
the police for their interference. They or- | 


dered him to throw up his hands. He 
refused, but began backing away from 
them. Then one of the policemen started 
shooting at his feet. If he’d ever known 
the little sheriff as I did he would never 
have taken a chance like that. It fired 
Brown to a frenzy. There was a flash from 
his gun and Policeman John Powell lay 
dead in his tracks, shot through the mouth 
with Brown’s first bullet. 

Brown started running toward the For- 
tieth Street gate of the track. Policeman 


Henry McDowell followed in pursuit, cir- | 
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cled a building and overtook him. Heseized | 


the little sheriff by the throat and was over- 
powering him, when Brown pressed his .44- 


caliber revolver to MeDowell’s abdomen | 


and fired, mortally wounding the police- 


man. By this time a dozen policemen were | 


on the scene. They brought Brown down 
with a volley of bullets, but there was still 


a spark of life in his body. Jim Grant, a | 
friend, ran over to him. As he approached, | 


Brown pointed his revolver in Grant's di- 
rection. 


“You're not going to shoot me, are you?” | 


Grant cried. 

“No, but I’m going to shoot that snake 
hiding over there in the cellar,’’ Brown re- 
plied, referring to a policeman who had 
taken refuge in the window of a basement 


and had then fired on him. But Sheriff Jim | 


never fired that last shot. He fell back dead 
before he could pull the trigger. 


And nowadays when I see the Suburban 


run at Belmont Park or the Kentucky 
Derby at Churchill Downs and there is 
never any more excitement than what 


comes with the finish of a great horse race; 


The best thing at the picnic 
was the rootbeer she made 
from Hires Household Extract 














“Who wants rootbeer?” called Mother. 
“I do!” shouted everybody. 


Then— 


“Great!"* beamed Dad as he drank. 

“Oh, boy!” chuckled Junior. 

Delicious!" murmured Sister over her glass. 
“There's plenty more,” announced Mother. 
“Hooray!” chorused all. 


Make delicious rootbeer yourself 


In your own home, with a package 
of Hires Household Extract, you can 
make the most delicious and health- 
ful drink. No trick at all to do it. 
No fuss—no muss. It is s0 easy to 
mix, so inexpensive and convenient, 
that thousands of homes are never 
without it. Por every occasion it is 
the ideal drink. 


Costs less than a cent a glass 
Just think—with one 25¢ package 
of Hires Household Extract you 
can make 80 glasses of this sparkling 
and health-giving drink with its 
unforgetable flavor of roots, herbs 
There never was a 


and_ berries. 


finer drink for children. For root- 
beer made from Hires Household 
Extract is a pure drink—does not 
contain chemicals. It has the natural 
pe juices with vitamins and 
ealthful qualities. How much 
better than artificially colored and 
flavored drinks. 

Get a package of Hires Household 
Extract today and make this won 
derful rootbeer. Then you'll be 
ready for the hot, thirsty days when 
everybody clamors for a cool, re- 
freshing drink. If you like ginger ale 
too, you can buy Hires Household 
Extract for making ginger ale at 
home. It is wholesome and delicious, 
A 25¢c package makes 80 glasses. 





HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 





5 ROOTBEER 
OR 
For making cwogs ave % home 

Most every dealer sells Hires 

Household Extracts for making 

rootbeer and ginger ale at Tre Cuantm &. Hears Company 

home If your dealer cannot 206 South agth St., Philadelphia, Pa 

supply you, just send 25¢ Enclosed find for which please send me package f 
(35¢ out side of U. S. A.) with isthe yxtract at 24 . ind packages of ginger ak pe t -: “ 


this coupon and we will 

send a package direct, post: eS 

paid, For $2.80 ($4 outside of 

U. S. A.) we will send a 

carton of one dozen packages 

Canadian address, 47 Davies Street, 
Toronto, Canada 


Address 





*s9¢ a package in Canada 
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and the clutshouse lawns and stands are 
threnged with women in beautiful gowns, 
and the aristocrats of the land are blended 
with the piain people in a picture of gayety 
and recreation and sunshine, and every- 
thing is as peaceful as springtime—I can’t 
help thinking of how different it all was 
a few years back in the West. Gone are the 
old quarter horses that fought in their way 
for the same things their pampered de- 
seendants of today struggle for in theirs; 
gone are the quarter-mile tracks out on the 
prairie, so utterly different from the great 
plants of luxury and comfort that have 
come to take their place; and gone are the 
Sheriff Jim Browns, who gave to the game a 
thrill and a touch of color that will never 
return. 

I wonder whether the turf world will ever 


forget Green B. Morris. He lived in the 


days I am speaking of, a character so peace- 
ful that you just naturally felt easy with 
the world when he was around. He spoke 
in the way of Southerners and he thought 
in the way of true horsemen. If you werea 
regular at the track you couldn't get away 
from knowing Green Morris—and I mean 
just that, actually knowing him. He was 
as much a part of the track as the thunder 
of harses’ hoofs, but you never thought of 
him as you do of thunder. He was more like 
the calm that comes after the thunder 
has paswed on, more like a summer breeze 
that blows over the infield and steadies 
your nerves when things are breaking 
badly. 

Green used to tell me that when he was a 
boy back in the hills of the South his fam- 
ily was so poor they dressed him in a gunny 
sack with holes cut in for him to stick his 
head, arms and legs through. What he ate 
was what he could scare up. His food was 
the fruit he could pluck from the trees and 
vines, and the vegetables he could gather 
in the fields, and the fish he could catch with 
his own hands, A solid meal for the entire 
family was an event in his home. Meat? 
He hardly knew that humans ate meat. 


The Unread Telegram 


But Green Morris knew horses when he 
knew nothing else, He came from a horse 
eountry. In ‘49, when people began to 
realize there was something to the United 
States besides what lay east of the Rockies, 
Green put his knowledge of horseflesh to 
practical use. He hired out as a driver of a 
prairie schooner and joined the caravans 
that were moving to the West. He saved. 
in time he had a little stake and that got 
him where he wanted to get. It landed him 
on the race track, and from the moment he 
arrived there he never stopped moving 
until the time [ knew him, when he was 
training for James B. Haggin. Later he 
owned a fine string of horses on his own 
account. 

Sir Dixon, Checkmate, Judge Morrow, 
Star Ruby and Strathmeath were some of 
the horses that ran for Green Morris. 
With Judge Morrow he won the Brooklyn 
Handicap, and with Star Ruby a four-mile 
race at the Bay District track in San Fran- 
ciseo. He made a fortune with his horses, 
winning stakes and backing them with real 
money when his own good judgment told 
him the time was right to bet. And there 
was never a breath of scandal against him. 
He played tho game square. Phil Dwyer 
used to say about him, “Green Morris may 
be lacking a littie bit in the fine points of 
speech, but he's certainly a credit to rac- 
ing.” But the fortune he made on the turf 
he lost at poker. That was his one weak- 
nees. You couldn't suggest a game of 
poker too high for him. He lost from $200,- 
000 to $300,000 at the poker table. 

Green was sensitive about his lack of 
education. He couldn't read or write, but 
he didn't ike anybody to know that. A 
story is told about him and Father Bill 
Daly, who has been around the tracks as a 
trainer and owner for many years. Like 
Green, Father Bill had failed to receive any 
university degrees in his youth. The two 
were standing together at the track one day 
when a telegram was handed to Morris. 
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He knew he couldn’t read its contents, but 
it wasn’t his intention to let Father Bill in 
on the secret. Tearing the envelope open, 
he studied the message intently for a min- 
ute or two—it might have been so much 
Greek for all he knew what it said. 

But he was a good actor. He affected a 
look of the utmost surprise and exclaimed 
as he handed the telegram to Daly, “ Well, 
what do you think of that?” 

Father Bill ran his eyes over the message. 
He wasn’t to be outdone. 

“Don't that beat hell!’ was his com- 
ment. 

The only time I ever heard of Green 
Morris being ruffled was in September, 
1892, when Strathmeath was beaten a nose 
by Montana, Marcus Daly’s horse, in the 
Labor Day Handicap on one of the New 
York tracks. Little Major Covington rode 
Strathmeath, and Snapper Garrison, one of 
the best that ever sat astride a horse, was 
up on the King Ban-Queen four-year-old 
from the Daly stable. After the finish 
Garrison went before the stewards and 
made a charge that was new in racing then, 
but has been heard many, many times since. 
He reported that Covington had caught 
hold of Montana's rein in the last eighth 
mile of the race and had held the Daly 
horse back all through the stretch. 


Nose-and-Nose Finishes 


I remember how the newspapers and 
everybody else were dumfounded at such a 
charge. They called it wild and mad and 
said that it was taxing anyone’s imagina- 
tion to believe that a rider could hold the 
bridle of another horse in the stretch run 
without everybody in the grand stand see- 
ing it. They simply wouldn’t believe it 
could bedone, And that may sound strange 
to racing folks of today, who have heard 
many of the same kind of charges and have 
sometimes seen the thing happen with their 
own eyes. 

Major Covington made a countercharge 
of foul against Garrison, but the stewards 
didn't allow it. Green Morris thought his 
rider was justified in lodging the claim. 
The two things got him all riled up. It 
made him sore because Garrison had beaten 
his boy to the officials’ stand with the first 
complaint and it got him more stewed up 
because the stewards wouldn't listen to 
Covington's charge. I wasn’t at the track 
at the time, but they told me that Green 
kicked upan awful fuss. Hestomped around 
the lawn saying the stewards were the blind- 
est bunch of bats he’d ever heard tell of and 
making a noise that was so unusual for him 
it made everybody wonder whether he'd 
been affected by the heat. 

Strathmeath was not a truly great race 
horse, but he won many races and had a 
habit of figuring in incidents that attracted 
a lot of attention. On August 29, 1894, at 
Sheepshead Bay, he ran a dead heat with 
Mike Dwyer’s horse, Don Alonzo, with Red 
Skin, the only other starter, a head back. 
Strathmeath at this time had lost a great 
deal of the form he’d had a few years be- 
fore, and his performance was one of those 
freak things an old campaigner does every 
now and then. The distance was a mile and 
an eighth. Don Alonzo was a hot favorite 
at 1 to 2, with Sims up and carrying 122 
pounds. Strathmeath was at 10 and 15 to 
1, carried 101 pounds and had Reiff in the 
saddle. The race was supposed to be 
strictly between Don Alonzo and Red 
Skin, which was at 9 to 5. I don’t reckon 
even Green Morris had much confidence in 
his old horse to beat these two good ones. 

Mike Dwyer had bet $10,000 against 
$5000 on Don Alonzo. Now when there is 
a dead heat, the system for settling bets is 
to take the total amount at stake on both 
sides and divide it, half to the better and 
half to the bookmaker. That means if you 
happen to be betting on a horse at odds-on, 
or less than even money, you don’t get 
back as much as you put up, even though 
your horse is a winner. In Dwyer’s case 
the total sum was $15,000, representing his 
own $10,000 and the bookmaker’s $5000. 
That sum divided is $7500, the amount he 
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would get back for his $10,000. It meant 
he would be losing $2500 to the race. With 
Green Morris and Strathmeath it was dif- 
ferent. If Green had bet, say, $500 on his 
horse against $5000 the total sum would be 
$5500. This divided would be $2750, which 
would make him $2250 winner to the race. 

The rules of racing provided for a run-off 
of a dead heat when demand was made. 
Mike Dwyer didn’t like the idea of putting 
over a winner only to lose money by it, so 
he insisted that the stewards order a run-off. 
He was right about it. But Green knew he 
wouldn’t have a chance to beat Don Alonzo 
in a second race that day and refused. He 
was right about it, too, from his way of 
looking at it. He said it would kill old 
Strathmeath and he wasn’t going to have 
it on his conscience for his horse to drop 
dead on the track. They couldn’t budge 
him. Strathmeath had done more for the 
old horseman that day than his owner had 
expected of him. So Green called it a day 
for Strathmeath and told a stable hand to 
take the horse away from the track. 

Meanwhile the stewards ruled in favor of 
Dwyer. They couldn’t do otherwise. On 
the board it was announced that there 
would be a run-off of the dead heat twenty 
minutes after the last race. It was all great 
fun for the crowd. Everybody knew that 
Dwyer was demanding another contest and 
that Green Morris had said no. And the 
deadlock wasn’t broken until Mike’s tem- 
per cooled down and he relented. He sent 
word to the stewards they needn’t bother 
about the run-off and to let the race stand 
as a dead heat. It was typical of him. 

That wasn’t the only dead heat that 
year. There was a spell of them. It’s hard 
to say whether it was an accident of racing 
or whether it came about through lack of 
decision in the judges’ stand. I do know 
that Colonel Simmons, the presiding judge 
on the New York tracks, came in for a lot 
of hard knocks from the turf writers and 
public because of them. They didn’t ques- 
tion Colonel Simmons’ honesty. They 
couldn’t do that. He was too square-rigged 
for anybody even to whisper that he wasn’t 
doing what he thought was right. But they 
began calling for younger men in the judges’ 
stand and saying that the eyesight of the 
officials was getting bad. I think the truth 
was that Colonel Simmons and his associ- 
ates were more liberal regarding close fin- 
ishes than the judges are today. If two 
horses finished so close together that only 
an inch or so separated them, they would 
probably decide to declare it a dead heat 
rather than give the race to either one. It’s 
a mighty hard job sometimes to tell the win- 
ner in a nose-and-nose finish. Maybe Col- 
onel Simmons figured it was better to be 
half right than wholly wrong. 


The Day of Dead Heats 


But race crowds don’t like dead heats 
any more than baseball fans like a tie game. 
It’s contrary to the way the American peo- 
ple are gaited. They like action and plenty 
of it, and dead heats are inaction and 
plenty of that. If I know turf folks, and 
I’ve had a few chances to get acquainted 
with them, I think they’d rather have a 
wrong decision than a right indecision. 
Those who think the decision is wrong will 
howl their heads off, but those who think 
it’s right will howl them down, and about 
the time the horses are going to the post for 
the next race nobody will remember any- 
thing about it. But a dead heat sticks. 
Both sides are thinking about it after the 
day’s struggie is over and neither is satis- 
fied. 

So dead heats are out of style. You don’t 
see them often any more—only when it is 
actually a dead heat and the judges have 
to say it is. 

They didn’t go out of style that year, 
though, until Colonel Simmons had de- 
clared a dead heat in a match race that is 
still talked of today, though it occurred 
more than thirty years ago. That was when 
the great Domino, champion two-year-old 
of the preceding year, met Henry of Na- 
varre in a special race at Gravesend on 
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September 15, 1894. As Domino was one of 
the most famous horses in turf history, 
with a record of $193,550 won in stakes and 
purses—a record that stood until Man 
o’ War and Zev came along—I’ll give a 
few facts about him before telling of the 
match. 

Domino was bred at Dixiana Stud, Ken- 
tucky, by Major B. G. Thomas, and was 
by Himyar out of Mannie Grey, by En- 
quirer. The Keenes, James R. and Foxhall 
P., bought him from Major Thomas and 
turned him over to Billy Lakeland, their 
trainer. He was a handsome dark horse 
with a shining coat that looked black, but 
was actually a deep chestnut. In his two- 
year-old form he ran nine races and was 
never beaten. The closest he came to losing 
was in a match with Dobbins for $10,000 a 
side; and that race, too, resulted in a dead 
heat, the money being divided. Early in 
Domino’s career the Keenes knew they had 
a champion. They coddled him in the way 
all such horses are treated and took care 
that he should retire for the season without 
a losing mark against him. When they 
learned that a colt named Hyderabad was 
showing signs of developing into a rival 
they bought Hyderabad for $30,000 to keep 
him out of Domino’s way. It was the same 
idea as the Dwyers had had in mind when 
they bought Kingston so that he would not 
interfere with Hanover’s record. 


Racing Henry of Navarre 


It was not until Domino was a three- 
year-old that another horse appeared to 
challenge his reign as king. Then Henry of 
Navarre cut across his path. Henry of Na- 
varre was a chestnut colt and had been bred 
by Lucien O. Appleby at Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey. He belonged to Byron McClelland 
and his breeding was Knight of Ellerslie out 
of Moss Rose, by the Ill Used. Over the 
longer routes a race horse has to tackle as a 
three-year-old, Henry of Navarre had been 
showing the qualities of a stayer, along 
with high speed. There was no doubt 
about Domino’s speed, but many people 
thought he didn’t have it in him to go much 
farther than a mile. It was queer to hear 
fellows at the track boosting him in one 
breath and getting all befuddled about his 
courage in the next. He was one of those 
idols they wanted to know a little more 
about. But there was no doubt about his 
being an idol. He was all that. 

In the older division of horses Clifford 
was the champion of that season. Some of 
the shrewdest horsemen of the day thought 
Clifford was a faster horse than Domino 
over any distance. When they began tell- 
ing the Keenes that, a match between Clif- 
ford and Domino was arranged and held at 
Sheepshead Bay on September sixth, 
Domino carrying 112 pounds and Clifford 
122. At the track on the day of the race 
were two famous plungers, George E. 
Smith, known as Pittsburgh Phil, and Riley 
Grannan, who had become famous as the 
boy plunger from the West. They met be- 
fore the two horses went to the post in the 
stake. 

“If there was ever an easy bet on the 
race track, it’s Domino to beat Clifford,” 
Grannan remarked. 

“You think so?” inquired Pittsburgh 
Phil, who was savitig in his words and one 
of those fellows who never show any feel- 
ing one way or the other when they have 
a big bet down. 

“I know so,” said Riley. 

“For how much?” 

Now Riley Grannan hadn’t figured on 
running foul of Pittsburgh Phil in a per- 
sonal betting encounter, but it didn’t scare 
him in the least. They were of the same 
breed, both fearless and both betting luna- 
tics when they broke loose. If they’d ever 
got started on a real serious argument re- 
garding the merits of the two horses, there’s 
no telling what kind of a bet might have 
been made. No matter what Grannan 


might say, ‘Pittsburgh Phil was the kind 

who would take him on and quietly inquire 

whether he was entirely satisfied. And 
(Continued on Page 167) 
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Sealright Containers are absolutely 100% 
leak-proof. Double bottom, reinforced, 
erimped-in flange and patented “inner 
seal” are exclusive Sealright features. 
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oll container under 
cold water an instant 


A new national habit - 
the better way to serve ice cream 


The Sealright Way of Serving ice cream in attractive, appetizing, round slices has 
become nationally popular in the modern, up-to-date home. 


Why? Because it is convenient, easy, dainty and tasteful. The chart at right shows how 
easy and simple it is. And there’s no bulky bucket and can to clean and return. 


Eat more ice cream. It’s good for all the family. Order or carry it home in Sealright 
Liquid Tight Paper Containers, 100% Leak-proof, Crush-proof, safe and sanitary. ne sae 
Many dealers have it already packed for you, firm and fresh. Do this today: Phone round slices fe suit 
your dealer now or on your way home tonight, stop and get a quart of your favorite 

ice cream in a Sealright Container. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. Dept. W-16 FULTON, N. Y. 


Also makers of Sealright Pouring-Pull and Regular Flat Milk Bottle Caps. 
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“Allthef lavor comes from the orange” 








There is only one 
Orange-Crush 


Many masqueraders! Only one drink with the 
right to call itself Orange-Crush. Only one 
drink made by Ward's secret process. Only 
one drink famed to the very corners of the 
globe for its delightful true-fruit flavor. 
/nimitable! Protect yourself against disappoint- 
ment—get the genuine, in the Krinkly Bottle. 





These are the six ingredients of Orange- 
Crush—six reasons for supreme deliciousness: 
(1) The natural fruit oil of oranges; (2) The 
natural fruit acid of the citrus fruits (oranges, 
lemons and limes); (3) Mis © juice; (4) Pure 
carbonated water; (5) U. S. Certified food 
color; (6) Pure cane ougar. "That sall. My, 
but you'll smack your lips. 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
124-127 Minories St., London, E. C. 1, England 
Orange-Crush Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Butlers (Australia), Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W. 
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Do you dress for summer comfort? Most women do—but the 
idea among men is still new. Styleplus-Summer-Comfort-Clothes are 
made of light weight porous textures that allow the body to breathe. 


These Styleplus-Sumimer-Fabrics are selected for strength, wearing and shape- 
holding qualities. We carefully tailor them for style. You can wear them with 
the assurance of being both cool and fashionable. 


Fhe popular fabrics fof this season are tropical worsteds in porous weaves and 


Tri-Pli non crush eldths} Imported and dotnestic flannels; mohairs; Palm Beaches; 
linens. All are shown in the newest models, colors and patterns. 
Styleplus will convince you that summer cemfort and stylish appearance are 
both worth while. Find them at your Styleplus Store. 
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Henry Sonneborn Compariy, Inc., Baltimore. 
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Riley Grannan was the type that would 
have answered that he was far from being 
satisfied and shoot another sum in Phil’s 
direction. But they never got fully started in 
this argument and it ended with a bet of 
$10,000 a side. 

Domino had opened at 9 to 10 in the 
books, but the professional money poured 
in on Clifford and he closed the favorite at 
that price. The plunge on Clifford wasn’t 
justified. Domino jumped away to a good 
lead and held it throughout the mile, win- 
ning easily under a pull by three parts of a 
length in 1:39 5. 

This race made the demand for a match 
between Domino and Henry of Navarre all 
the stronger. It found the Keenes and 
McClelland both willing, each confident he 
had the better horse. The distance was 
fixed at a mile and an eighth and it was this 
additional furlong that made the friends of 
Henry of Navarre feel so certain. 

“Domino will stop at the end of the 
mile,” they predicted. “ Domino will quit 
and Henry will breeze over him in the last 
eighth.” 

A surprising thing on the day of the race 
was to see Riley Grannan going around the 
ring plastering it with $1000 notes on Henry 
of Navarre. The boy plunger from the 
West had been badly hit a week or so be- 
fore the race in his battle with the book- 
makers and had quit the New York tracks 
to go back to his own country. But he was 
back for the big match, and his pockets 
were bulging with money that he kept 
throwing at the bookmakers right up to 
the moment the two horses were at the 
post. Nobody could account for his sudden 
switch from Domino, unless it was that he 
was well acquainted with McClelland and 
had received information regarding a fast 
work-out by Henry of Navarre. 


Two Miracles in One Race 


“Fellows, get your bets down on Henry 
of Navarre,” he called out to his friends. 
“This is another day and it’s Henry’s day. 
Keep your eyes on Henry. Watch him shoot 
away from Domino in the stretch. Take a 
tip from me, fellows, and watch Henry.” 

Nobody knew just how much Grannan 
put down, but it must have been $30,000 
or $40,000. Some people said it was 
$100,000. But with all his betting, Domino 
went to the post, favorite. Though the 
regulars doubted his courage, they were 
afraid to desert him. 

Each horse carried 122 pounds, with 
Taral riding Domino, and Doggett on 
Henry of Navarre. In the early running the 
Keene champion made the pace, as every- 
body had expected he would. But at the 
five-furlong pole the crowd were stunned 
when they saw Henry move up on the 
leader and race along with him, stride for 
stride. At the mile post his head was ac- 
tually in front of Domino’s. You could 
hardly believe your own eyes. Here was the 
distance horse, the stayer, actually out- 
running the best sprinter on the turf. 

Most of the backers of Domino threw up 
the sponge there and then. If Henry could 
beat the Keene horse at his own game of 
sprinting, what chance did he have to win 
over the longer route? But before they had 
time to answer this question another mir- 
acle happened. Domino was holding on 
like a bulldog—and what was that? Why; 
he was actually gaining on Henry! And 
now the sprinter was beating the stayer at 
the stayer’s own game. The winning post 
was only thirty feet away. Taral and Dog- 
gett were riding as they had never ridden 
before. Above the roar you could hear 
their whips swishing through the air and 
landing on the flanks of the two horses, now 
locked together like a team. One of them 
would have to crack in a moment. It was 
just a question whether both could hold 
out until the finish line had been crossed. 

They were still locked when they flashed 
past the judges, so close together that no- 
body knew which had won. The screams of 
the crowd ended as they swept under the 
wire. It was such a sudden ending of all 


the shouting you got the idea that some- 
body had turned a switch to cut off the 
noise. The judges debated for a few mo- 
ments and then ordered the result to be 
run up on the board. It was the double O 
that meant a dead heat. 

Henry of Navarre vindicated the judg- 
ment of his admirers on October sixth of 
the same year when he met Domino and 
Clifford in a three-cornered match at old 
Morris Park, which had thrown open its 
gates in 1889, the second race course in 
line to Jerome Park in New York. Domino 
was di in this race, finishing ten 
lengths back of Clifford, the second horse. 
He quit at the end of the seven furlongs. 
Clifford came along to give Navarre a con- 
test and they raced head and head through 
the stretch, but at the end the McClelland 
horse drew away to win by a length. This 
confirmed the belief that the son of Himyar 
was a nonstayer, and there wasn’t much 
excitement over what he might produce 
when he retired to the stud. 

There again Domino confounded his 
knockers. The line that has come down 
from him includes some of the greatest 
horses this country has ever seen—Com- 
mando, Peter Pan, Colin, Celt, Peter 
Quince, Transvaal, Pennant, Bunting, Step 
Lightly, Boniface, Superman, Luke Mc- 
Luke and Miss Joy, to name a few. And 
Henry of Navarre, his conqueror over a 
distance, was a failure in the stud, like some 
of the famous horses that have preceded and 
followed him. 

Of all the games you can follow in this 
world, I reckon racing has them all backed 
off the boards for its ups and downs. Faint 
hearts weren’t made for the race track, 
whether they’re in men or horses. It makes 
littie difference what else there is in your 
make-up as long as you can bound back 
with a smile when things are breaking the 
worst possible way. You can be like Dia- 
mond Jira Brady, who could get all het up 
when his horses were running and would 
yell like an Indian and jump around like a 
jack rabbit; or you can be like Pittsburgh 
Phil, who would sit silent and never utter a 
sound; but the one thing you have to have 
in your system is the knack of not getting 
downhearted. Take your winnings with a 
smile and tell yourself what a lucky fellow 
you are. Take your losses with a smile and 
forget them. But whatever comes or goes, 
smile. If you don’t you’re gone—on the 
race track. 

August Belmont was a cheerier man to be 
around when his horses were losing than 
when they were winning. He didn’t bet, 
but to win or lose a stake was more im- 
portant to him than to win or lose a bet is 
to the better. He was happy when his 
colors passed under the wire in front and he 
smiled when he was beaten. 


August Belmont’s Optimism 


* Just a little run of bad luck,” he said to 
me once in later years, when I was training 
his horses and things were going the wrong 
way. ‘Don’t worry, Mr. Hildreth, every- 
thing will beall right. It’s part of the game. 
You can’t win all the time.” 

I’m not going to tell here about my ex- 
periences with Mr. Belmont, but I mention 
his optimistic way because I’ve often 
thought of it when I recollect the bumps 
I’ve had in this game of training and racing 
horses. And if I have the right gauge on 
life, it’s a bigger thing for a man like Mr. 
Belmont to be able to smile in trouble than 
it is for a fellow like me. I was brought up 
to look on losing as something you had to 
expect just as much as you would expect 
winning. It wasn’t trouble for us when we 
lost. It wasn’t trouble to be broke. It was 
just something that happened. When it 
happened the only thing to do was to go 
out and win. And there’s a whole lot in 
feeling you’re going to win. The stable 
boys get the idea, the jockeys get it and the 
horses get it too. When everybody and 
everything has the winning fever—well, 
you win, that’s all. 

I had $50,000 in the bank the day I was 
married. A few months later I was so flat 
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they could have placed a water level on me 
and found a perfect plane. I remember one 
day in Chicago I had fifty dollars in my 
pocket and a string of horses in the stable, 
That was everything I had. The boys kept 
coming to me through the day asking for 
money—five for this and ten for that. I 
kept passing it out, not realizing I was 
giving away the last cent I had. When I 
got back home that night we decided to go 
out to dinner. As we were leaving I looked 
to see how much money we had, There was 
a lone dime in my pocket. 

“Why not stay home for dinner tonight? 
I’m tired of eating at restaurants,”’ I said in 
as careless a voice as I could. 

“That would be fine, but there isn’t any- 
thing to eat in the house,” my wife told me. 

That was a little circumstance I hedn’t 
considered. I had to think fast. 

“To tell the truth, I’m not feeling very 
hungry tonight,” I said. ‘Suppose you go 
out and have dinner alone.” 

My wife protested against this, but I in- 
sisted. I asserted my rights as a husband. 
I demanded that she go out and have dinner 
by herself. 

“All right then,” she finally gave in, 
“Give me the money and I'll go.” 

That was another circumstance I'd over- 
looked. But I was bound to carry it through. 

“No money? You mean you haven't 
money? Now that’s what I call funny. 
Why, do you know, I believe I came home 
without any money myself! What do you 
know about that? If that isn’t the funniest 
thing to ——” 

She looked me right in the eye. 

“Sam, you're broke,”’ she said. 


Smiling Through Bad Luck 


I had to admit it. I was cornered, And 
I wasn’t feeling very happy, either, until I 
suddenly noticed the twinkle in her eyes and 
saw that she was laughing. She was hur- 
rying toward the door of our apartment. 

“Cheer up!”’ she called. “There is some 
tea in the house and I know where I can 
borrow some cake. We'll eat yet.” 

When she reached the door she hesitated 
and turned around toward me. 

“Look here, Sam Hildreth,” she said, 
“you deserve to go hungry for not telling 
me right away what wag the matter. You 
don’t think a little thing like your being 
broke would worry me, do you?” 

Now I'll say she had got the hang of the 
racing game in pretty quick fashion. At 
any rate, we were enjoying a fine feast of 
tea and cake, when there was a knock on 
the door and in came Sheriff Tom Barrett, 
of Cook County, a good friend of mine. 

“Hello, Sam. I was just passing this way 
and thought I’d stop in to pay you some 
money I owe you,” was the way he greeted 
us. He continued, “I’m sorry I only have 
$100 with me, but I’ll give you the other 
$200 tomorrow.” 

So, you see, trouble is not a lasting thing 
when you can smile. If Mrs. Hildreth and 
I had moped around all evening about be- 
ing broke, there’s not a chance in the world 
that good old Tom Barrett would ever have 
dropped in to see us, 

It was a year or so later that six of us 
clubbed together and rented a large flat in 
the Argyle Apartments in Chicago. Be- 
sides ourselves, théy were Mr. and Mrs. 


Frank M. Taylor and Mr. and Mrs. Albert | 


Simons. We were running our horses at 
Roby, Indiana, and there were times when 
the bank roll of the entire party wouldn’t 
have made a poor man jealous. When we 
went to dinner at nights the men would 
pool their money and the kind of a meal we 
had would depend on what the tabulation 
showed. I might say our manner of living 
was as inconsistent as some horses I have 
seen. We lacked system in our diet. 

One night I returned to the apartment 
with as little money as a fellow can move 
around on. I turned my pockets inside out 
and dumped the contents on the table for 
them all to see. 

“Look at that! A grand total of $4.75,” 
I sighed. “‘ Now who won’t say that’s a fine 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Safes 
26,700 Personal 
Fst Stations 
for Motorists 
carrying American 
Express Travelers 


Cheques 


The safety of your money 
is of vital importance in 
motoring anywhere away 
from home. 


Be sure it is in a form that 
crooks have no use for. 


Make it just as safe as, and 
more universally accept- 
able, than your own personal 
checks. 


Give it a special and per- 
sonal service value, over 
and above its cash worth. 


Carry your money in— 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Spendable anywhere—acceptable 
everywhere—these cheques, in ad- 
dition to their money protection 
value, assure their carriers the help- 
ful personal service of trained, weil 
informed and experienced men in 
26,700 Express Offices everywhere 
in the United States. 


It is difficult to imagine a motorist 
or traveler in a situation which these 
Express representatives can not and 
do not relieve. 


If your cheques are lost or stolen 
you simply report to the nearest 
Express Office and your joss has 
immediate attention. 


The 75 cents you pay for $100 
worth of these cheques is absolutely 
nothing compared with the comfort- 
able sense of money protection they 
establish and the helpful personal 
service they render. nds in de- 


nominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. 


Whatever your plans—wherever you 
go—before you start on a motor 
trip or a trip of any kind, anywhere — 
week end, two weeks, a month— 
change your money inte 
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FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS 
AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express . 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Somme goer chemi tickets, hote! reservations 
itineraries; or plan your cruise os 
tour through American Express 


= Travel Department. To 
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CAll you need for a picnic... 


HESE TWO FRIENDS! C «According to Noah { 


Webster, a picnic is ‘‘a pleasure party.” Whenever you meet these two 
friends, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Regular and Pale Dry—that’s a pleasure 





party. @ Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, Regular, is a mellow, full-flavored, 
merry drink—the life of the party. Clicquot Club Pale Dry is mild and 
subtle. @ Whenever you have a thirst—call for Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 
Choose the blend you like best, but remember—when you drink Clicquot 
Club, you drink the finest, tastiest, purest ginger ale you can buy. 
( There’s forty years of knowing how to make ginger ale sealed into 
every full pint bottle. Taste the taste that first taught America what 
real ginger ale is. The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 167) 
amount of money for a big, healthy, strong 
fellow to have—and all he has too?” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Albert Simons 
handed me a slip of paper. On it was 
written: 


Your bank roll, alas, ’tis small; 
There seems no friend on whom to call. 
There’s always a way to keep alive 
When you have in your pocket four-seventy- 
five; 
Keep up your courage, for fortune will smile, 
When Rico wins you a merry mile; 
’Tis then your friends will come round and 
say, 
“Why, hello, Sam, it’s coming your way.” 
Hide your bank roll and turn up your collar ; 
Say, “‘ Sorry, boys, I haven't a dollar.” 


Mrs. Simons has written a good deal of 
poetry since then—under the name of Laura 
Daniel Simons—and the judges will prob- 
ably say it has a lot more class to it; but I'll 
just lay odds that nothing she’s done since 
has more feeling in it than what she wrote 
about my $4.75. That poem had the same 
idea back of it that makes a fellow whistle 
to keep up courage. We ail knew that if 
Rico or some other horse in the barn didn’t 
win us a merry mile pretty soon, it would 
be a sad story for the Hildreths, the Taylors 
and the Simonses. So we whistled to the 
tune of the poem. And when you whistle 
something happens. It happened that time. 

A few days later we had a horse named 
Tylarm in a spot where we thought he 
ought to win. Tylarm was a bay gelding by 
Tyrant and had been bred at the Haggin 
farm. He wasn’t a world-beater by any 
means—one of the kind you can’t always 
depend on to run the race you expect. The 
womenfolks heard us talking about him 
and they said they wanted to go to the 
track to see the race. We put our foot down 
on that. Roby was a rough sort of place 
and we didn’t like the idea of their going 
there. 

**Maybe we'll bring a change of luck,” 
Mrs. Hildreth said. 

“And we can sit far back in the stand,” 
Mrs. Simons added. 

“So we won’t be in the way at all,”’ Mrs, 
Taylor concluded. 

They couldn’t move us. We had impor- 
tant business on hand. If Tylarm failed us 
we knew we'd have to put some extra steam 
in our whistling. We were going to bet 
every cent we could rake and scrape on 
him; we were going hook, line and sinker, 
as they say in racing. 

I don’t reckon I ever watched a race with 
greater interest than I did thatday. Simons, 
Taylor and I stood together at the rail. 


Tylarm Comes Through 


“‘T wish the fellow sticking those pins and 
needles in me would go on about his busi- 
ness,” I said. 

“That’s nothing,” replied Simons. 
““Somebody’s got a piece of ice on my back- 
bone; it’s giving me a chill.” 

“This is the first time I ever knew I had 
heart trouble,’’ Taylor broke in. 

But all the different ills we were suffering 
from passed on in a few minutes. Tylarm 
came home on the bit. The spell of bad 
luck was broken. 

“‘ Let’s call it a day and go home,”’ one of 
us suggested. “‘The womenfolks will be 
sitting back there worried to death to know 
what’s happened.” 

That was a happy idea and we made 
tracks for the car to take us back to Chicago. 
We were all thinking about how happy our 
wives would be to hear the good news—and 
the next thing we knew we had walked 
plump into the three of them. They were 
just about to get on the same train and they 
were chattering away for dear life, so flus- 
tered that they didn’t see us at all until we 
were up with them. 

“Here, here, what are you three doing 
down at this place?’’ we demanded. 

But they were too happy to mind a scold- 
ing. 

“We saw it all—and we bet on Tylarm 
too,” they told us. 
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By degrees we learned that they had con- 
spired to do the same thing we had done-- 
raise all the money they could to back 
Tylarm. They had all agreed that the 
break we were looking for was about to 
arrive, and they had raised a fair sum too, 
A few barren spots where rings and watches 
ought to have been told us that. 

The turf world has all kinds of celebra- 
tions that come after big stakes have been 
won. But I’l] stake my reputation on the 
fact that racing in the past fifty years hasn't 
seen a happier celebration than the Si- 
monses, the Taylors and the Hildreths had 
the day Tylarm won at Roby, Indiana. 

One day two years later I was riding in a 
street car to the Ingleside track, in San 
Francisco. There had been another spell 
of bad luck and we were down near rock 
bottom. While I was thinking to myself 
that the break was about due and figuring 
on the horses that would carry the few re- 
maining dollars I had that day, the street 
car ran off the track. I skidded along the 
aisle on my hands and knees for half the 
length of the car. I was in bad shape. They 
picked me up and carted me to a hospital, 
where I stayed two months before I was 
able to walk around again. 

But you can find good even in a street- 
ear accident. While I was in the hospital 
the adjuster for the traction company came 
around and handed me $500 to pay for the 
damage the company had done to me. It 
took nearly the full two months before the 
settlement was made, and that was luck in 
itself. I had nearly the entire amount left 
when I got out of the hospital. 


A Lucky Slide 


On the very day I left the hospital there 
was a horse named W. A. Pinkerton run- 
ning. Now I’ve already told you that Billy 
Pinkerton had become one of my best 
friends. I could have called on Billy for 
any amount I wanted to see me through 
this run of bad breaks, but somehow I like 
to play the game alone at such times. Not 
that I haven’t borrowed. If you can show 
me a man who has followed racing for fifty 
years and says he hasn’t borrowed, I'll 
show you a fellow with a bad memory. 
Anyway, the hunch on W. A. Pinkerton 
was something not to be passed up and I 
plunked the whole amount down on him— 
all that remained after I had paid a few 
bills. I think the odds were 3 to 1. W. A. 





Pinkerton rolled home in front, as I knew 
he would. There’s not a man or horse with 
the name Pinkerton that’s ever failed me. 

I recollect now that I took that winning | 
just as something that had to be. Some- | 
thing inside of me was just singing all the | 
time that things generally were on the boom 
for the Hildreth family. So I went on | 
quietly about my business and kept playing | 
the horses I thought would win. I knew 
something about the ones I was betting on 
too. The fellows around the track knew all 
about the losing streak I'd had before the 
street-car accident. Whenever one of their 
horses showed something in private they 
tipped me off about it. And I ran that shoe 
string up and up until I had a regular-sized 
bank roll again. I was back in my stride. 

My motto has always been to go a little 
slow when things are not running just right 
and to let out the wraps when you know 
the turn has come. So I unbelted good and 
plenty, and the first thing I knew I was 
getting together another string of horses. 
Before the meeting was over I’d bought 
seven or eight horses, among them St. Lee, 
All Over, Service and Lucky Dog. On 
Christmas Day I looked over the stake 
that had grown out of my skidding through 
the aisle of a street car. 

“That was a pretty good slide I made,” I 
said to myself; ‘‘it’s what you might call | 
sliding home with the winning run.” 

And the very next day St. Lee won the 
Baldwin Hotel Handicap at 4 to 1. This 
gave the Hildreth account at a local bank | 
another good boost. 





Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of | 


articles by Mr. Hildreth and Mr. Crowell. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Both Boxes and Contents 


UPPOSE your present box or crate 


weighs 39 pounds, but that a General 
Box Engineer designs a stronger box weigh- 
ing only 22 pounds. Figure your average 
transportation cost at acent a pound—seven- 
teen cents saved on every box. 


Suppose further that your present box costs 
you $1.40 for material and labor and that the 
new box could be bought from us at a sav- 
ing of 43 cents. 


Wouldn’t you in such a case become a cus- 
tomer of ours—in this instance for Pioneer 
Boxes—just as did the manufacturer whose 
story is told above? We believe you would 
and for that reason we will gladly send a 
General Box Engineer, without cost to you, 
to study your shipping methods and to plan 
savings for you. 


He will present our recommendation to you 
in written form. 


Ifa new type of box or crate is recommended 
we will design and ship it to you. You can 
then try it out, if you wish, before ordering. 


Stories of actual savings are told in “Gen- 
eral Box Service” —a series of bulletins we 
will send if you write us on your business 
letterhead. At the same time we Ssudgest 
that you ask us to send a General Box En- 
gineer to your plant. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


508 North Dearborn Street + Chicago, Illinois 


Factories ~ Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Bast St, Louis, lil., Hime, Me., 

Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Sheboygan, Wis., Winchend ass. 





ans, La., 


Mass. 








What Pioneer 
Boxes Are 


Pioneers are boxes 
or crates made of 
thin, tough lumber 
and strapped with 
three or more steel 
wiree of great 
strength. The wires 
are stapled on, The 
staples ere anchored. 


The boxes(or crates) 
are made in many 
sizes and shapes and 
are delivered in flat 
folding form. 


Pioneers are used 
by leading shippers 
in almost every ia- 
dustry. 


Receivers like these 
jni K 





of the simplicity of 
peningand unpack- 
ing—and re-using. 


A booklet ‘‘Incom- 
ing Shipments’ cov- 
ers the subject of 
proper boxing and 
crating from the 
receiver's point of 
view. Sent free, on 
request. 
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“You Do Notice 
Some Things, 
Don’t You?” 


“T know I'l! never be one of those straight 
up and down people with a boyish form, 
but I hawe lost almost fifteen pounds. 

“When I first started walking, I went twice 
around the block. Now I do three miles 
almost every day 


“ Semehow ic is a more natural way of re- 
ducing than a lot of artificial schemes and 


manipulations. It is more fun to try to do 
your own reducing than to nave some onc else 
do it for you, and more healthful, too, Dr 


Davis says. 


I’ve used more sense in eating and done 


my three miles in the open air, I may not be 

getting thin fast, but I am losing weight, 

and believe me, I never felt better in my life.” 
* o . . 

It was a good thing, madam, that you acted 

on the Cantilever advertisement you read 


three months ape You will remember thar 
before you made the change to Cantilevers, 


with their flexible arches, you couldn't walk 
with any degree of pleasure or comfort 
With their natural lines and snug, flexible 


arches, Cantilever Shoes have been helping 
you get back the springy step of youth 
Every woman who reads this advertise- 
ment and wants to fee! well owes it to her- 
self and her figure to investigate the Canti- 


lever Shoe, burle with real consideration for 
the teer. 

Whar do you want in footwear? 

Style, comfort, fit, quality, scientific con- 
struction? 

You will find them all in the Cantilever 
Shoe 


If you have read and considered the things 
which the best doctors say about the value 
of oatdoor walking, and if you want to make 
your walking a real enjoyment, take your 
vext walk tomerrow in the flexible 


antilever 
shoe 


———-— for Men and Women 


Cantilever Shoes are sold in a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
or by a carefully elected store in practically every city 
Qely ane evore in cach city sells Cantilevers, (except in 
New York and Chicago) If you do not know the address 
of a Cantitever dealer who is near you, write the mane 
faceurers, Morse & Bart Co., 408 Willoughby Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. A postcard will do 
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that then, and the owner transferred only 
one lot to us. Nor did he tell us that there 
wes a yearly charge for sewage disposal. 
Nor did he tel! us of unpaid plumbers’ bills 
and otherthings. He was a good New York 
business man. It is a peculiar and not un- 
pleasant quality of the trained newspaper- 
man that, despite his knowledge of life be- 
hind the scenes, the comedies, tragedies and 
trickeries of life, he is most generous in his 
viewpoint, trusting and believing. But as 
I began to discover the little thoroughly 
legitimate tricks of business practiced on 
me a fear of the man to whom I was be- 
holden for shelter took possession of me. 

I made up a list of my obligations, which 
I tacked over the desk in the little room into 
which I had gathered my many books and 
few pictures, a thing to watch with anxiety 
each day. The purchase price agreed on 
was $4750. There were two mortgages, the 
first for $1800, which I was assured I had 
never a reason to worry my head about, as 
it would go on as long as I wanted it, and 
the second for $2450. 

I was to pay the interest on these mort- 
gages quarterly and $350 a year on the prin- 
cipal. These payments were strung through 
the months. There was no time when there 
was not something due, never a breathing 
spell, and my salary on the afternoon paper 
was fifty dollars a week. Commuting fare 
and lunch in the city bit an awful hole in 
that until I cut out the restaurants and ate 
from my pocket, like any other laborer. 


Keeping Tabs on the Half Dollars 


Of course I had to pay for recording the 
deed, for the fire insurance, my share of the 
taxes to date of taking possession and other 
things that added up. I had to cut deeper. 
I liked my rum; but as much as the rum, 
the camaraderie that recompenses a news- 
paperman for the hardness of his life. The 
going to press of each edition meant a sag- 
ging. There was a let-down. We all rushed 
to Andy’s, threw dice for the round or two 
and rushed back, After the last edition 
there were stories to tell, gossip and more 
drinks-——-plenty more. The operation I had 
to perform here was no easy one. 

Between my office downtown and the 
foot of Chambers Street, where I took the 
ferry for Jersey, there were exactly seven 
snug gin mills. Four of us commuted by 
way of that ferry. At first it had been a 
rule not to skip a place. I found that fight- 
ing this battle was the hardest thing ever 
I tackled in life. First I cut away from the 
herd and took Warren Street to the ferry. 
There were only five bars to cross on that 
atreet and no return drinks. Then I tried 
Barclay Street and found only three bars. 
Then I tried skipping the middle of the 
three bars, managed it and finally managed 
skipping the two first, stopping only at 
West Street for a bracer before taking the 
ferry. 

I kept tabs on the half dollars I saved. 
They were many. 

I got through the first year, and then to 
my horror received a polite notice from the 
holder of the first mortgage that he needed 


| the money. The mortgage was due. I 


informed the mortgagee that I had been as- 


| sured that I would have no trouble in the 


matter. I went to the man who sold me the 
property. He could do nothing for me, al- 
though he had practically guaranteed that 
mortgage and was well-to-do. I was in 
despair. I could not eat or sleep. The 
banks were not lending on my kind of prop- 
erty. It was weeks before I found a New 
Jersey lawyer who got the loan for me—and 
he charged me until long after the cows 
came home. He had an expense bill—the 
nerve of it!—and, of course, I had to pay 
more recording fees and for search of title. 
Not many years after, that same lawyer 
was sent to jail for misappropriating war 
funds he had collected. I was right glad. 
The shack on the hill was bitterly cold 


| that first winter, the hot-air furnace being 
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SHACK ON THE HILL 


(Continued from Page 23) 


leaky and ancient and rusty, the windows 
ill-fitting, wide gaps between sills and roofs 
from the warping that comes to a house 
unused for years. We froze and piled up 
more dollars to the hoard of the coal man, 
who had no competition and could wring 
the last penny from us. 

I was fearful that the New York man 
from whom I bought my place would sell 
the forty feet of land between our shack and 
the adjoining one, so I engaged to buy that 
on the installment plan. A house jammed 
up close against us would have robbed us of 
every delight the country gave us. Fortu- 
nately, I was doing rewrite on my paper and 
was seldom sent out on a story. I could 
wear old clothes without hurting my job. It 
was a hard grind, but not a bitter one, be- 
cause it was being suffered for the greatest 
of all earthly possessions—a home. 

It has been frequently repeated that the 
man who owns his place cannot be a radical 
or given to wild social ideas. It is not only 
that. The sense of independence that comes 
with being freed from the landlord system 
brings ease to the mind and heart. The 
knowledge that with your own hands you 
can wring from your bit of land the food to 
keep you aiive and healthy is a wonderful 
knowledge to have. It does not bring to the 
possessor any exaggeration of the ego. Far 
from it. Watching the skies for rain, re- 
joicing when it comes, sharing in the process 
of production and multiplication, from ger- 
mination to harvest, bring, rather, a sense 
of humbleness, 

The spring came at last; and one night, 
for the first time in my life, I was suddenly 
thrilled with an outburst of music that 
made memories of the great symphony or- 
chestras seem but idle and silly tinklings. 
It was the chorus of the peepers, or knee- 
deeps, from the winding stream in the val- 
ley. It was the most exuberantly joyous 
acclaim to life that could come to the un- 
derstanding of man. Each of the countless 
thousands of little frogs, sprung suddenly 
into existence again, seemed to have a 
bounden duty to outshout, with his tiny 
voice, all the others. The rhythm was: 


Knee-deep, little deeper. 
Knee-deep, little deeper. 


All my life I had been trying to write 
clear prose in the hope of some day turning 
out fiction. The raw material available to 
the newspaper man is tremendous in quan- 
tity, but the haste with which he must put 
it into words eliminates any possibility of 
nicety of expression and eventually addicts 
him to slovenliness. As the years go on his 
chances of achieving authorship diminish. 
He makes his try, writes a fiction story, 
sends it out, gets it returned in a few days, 
throws it in a corner of his desk and forgets 
about it. I did this for years, but while 
making a home I had no opportunity for 
further indulgence in this indoor sport. 


An Excursion Into Poetry 


The weeds had to come down and be 
burned; the long-neglected soil turned over 
with a spade and hoed and raked; the 
shack had to be painted, leaks patched up, 
a chicken run built, the broken terraces 
sodded—and ever an eye kept on that list 
over my desk which cried out all the while, 
“Pay, pay, pay.” 

The man in New York held the second 
mortgage, the big one. If I could get that 
cleared eff, anxiety wc !d be swept from 
my mind. I could affor<' to hire a carpenter 
occasionally and in the fall a plowman to 
relieve me of the back-breaking job of 
spading. The man in the physical ease of 
flat dwelling might think that my gam: 
was not worth the candle, that too much 
sacrifice was being mac». He would be 
wrong; for as I toiled anc as my wife toiled, 
even harder than I, v > were gradually 
changed into different b: ings. Our muscles 
hardene., the old red c rpuscles fattened, 
we slept |i e tops, we te like truck drivers; 


and from our own garden we achieved in 
fact a state of well-being we had never 
known, and the country doctor knew us not. 

Two payments of $350 each and the orig- 
inal $500 made more than the impossible 
$1000 Edison had mentioned. Here was a 
fait accompli, and it was better than money 
in the bank. Indigent relatives could not 
borrow it. It could not be gambled with. 
It could not be given away. It could not 
be spent on a secondhand car or new clothes. 
It was woven inextricably into the fabric of 
the shack. 

An odd thing happened. A love of beauty 
from an Italian grandfather and a Celtic 
grandmother, with the sempiternal loveli- 
ness of the changing seasons out in the 
country, shadows of journeying little clouds 
creeping across fields and hills, the music of 
brooks and the wind in the tree tops— 
started me writing in rhythm. My verses 
began to sell and I was even elected a mem- 
ber of the Poetry Society of America. But 
I was not fool enough to believe myself a 
poet. As a member of the society, I met 
Tagore, Noyes and Masefield, giants at 
that job, and a few hundred pewees of my 
own caliber. 


Judging Your Own Stuff 


The excursion into poetry, however, 
proved a valuable one. It made me thor- 
oughly appreciate the old adage that easy 
reading is hard writing. I dug out some of 
my rejected stories and read them care- 
fully, wondering how I had ever been so 
foolish as to mail them to publishers, the 
workmanship was so frightfully crude. This 
was the biggest step I made in the struggle 
to break the shackles that tied me to the 
newspaper game. From the moment I real- 
ized how rotten was my own stuff I had a 
chance. I believe that one reason for the 
scarcity of finished story writers from the 
newspaper field is that the newspaper writ- 
er’s vanity is fed daily, almost hourly, 
through seeing himself in print. In every 
newspaper shop the world over there is a 
wild rush for the first copies that come off 
the press, each man and woman reading his 
or her stuff immediately and seldom bother- 
ing about aught else in the paper. If there 
seems anything wrong with the story, the 
poor old copy reader is blamed. 

There were dull days in the office—Sat- 
urdays are always dull in the afternoon 
field—and I used them in working over the 
old stories that I had thought so fine a year 
or two before and the constant rejection of 
which had so puzzled me. 

Some rich prizes were offered by a news- 
paper magazine syndicate for short fiction. 
I labored hard for one of the—to me—huge 
sums of money dangled before my tired 
eyes. I could imagine the joy that would 
come to us with the sudden prizing away 
of that damnable second mortgage. Some- 
how I felt confident that I had done well 
when I finished the story and mailed it. I 
got it back in a week. 

After the first sickening moments I in- 
vested in more stamps and mailed it to a 
monthly magazine, forgetting about it and 
comforting myself as best I could. Instead 
of the usual long envelope came a small 
square one. The editor liked it, would buy 
it and as many more of the same type as 
I cared to send him. 

Te Deum laudamus, my heart sang. I had 
found a breach in the wall. The check came 
along. It was for $150. I was suddenly 
rich. I was on velvet. I could buy a suit of 
clothes, an overcoat, books. I sobered up 
on the train going home and the money 
found its way to the bank. 

Still working at odd times in the office 
and for an hour or two at night at home, I 
finished another story of the same type—in 
fact, with the same chief character—as the 
one that had achieved success. It sold im- 
mediately to the same editor. Instead of 


letting my head become turned, I plugged 
(Continued on Page 172) 
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| CHer new rugs, too, 
i . 
will be Mohawk-Wovenr 
As far back as she can remember she — which creates lasting oo and satisfac- 
has enjoyed the restful coloring and tion. Chenilles, Wool Wiltons, Axmin- 
springy texture of her Karnak Rug. Of _ sters, Velvets and Tapestry Rugs—all can 
course, the rug which has formed the be had with Mohawk qualities which 
background of the room most dear to have given Karnak Worsted Wiltons 
her, will be duplicated in the happy their splendid reputation. 
home-to-be. Old homes as weil as new can be made 
Perhaps the modest start will not per- more beautiful with rugs that are Mohawk- 
mit more than one Karnak. But other woven. It is well worth while to be sure 
( Mohawk-woven rugs will serve admi- the rugs you ‘buy carry the Mohawk 
(| rably and their cost will be well within label. You can find them at your own 
alt we cond ros bes, “Sigs and the household budget. All rugs bearing furniture or department store. If not, 
q cur lati Wadi eae dhe can el the Mohawk name offer a value well write us for the name of our nearest 
rugs in modern decoration. For above their price, and a distinctive beauty _ dealer. 


| 25c we will send a miniature 
Karnak 9" x 12" in size in either 
ql juvenile design or oriental 
q as requested. Address our selli 


eye  MOKINWK GAIRPET MILLS uc. 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


{ CHENILLES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, TAPESTRIES, VELVETS 
In a variety of patterns, colors and all standard sizes 
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| slovenly workmanship. 
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(Centinued from Page 170) 
on with the rewrite force and—most im- 
portant of all— watched my fiction copy for 
In due time the 
magazine with the precious first story ap- 
peared on the stands. The editor was gen- 


| erous. He had my name on the cover page 


We shall need 
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Mornin g | 
DB 
Whittemore’s 


( OR the family's 
needs at shore or 

ad " 
country or for trav- 


elling abroad, Whitte- 
more’s Shoe Polishes, 
made in America for 
75 years, are “always 
on the list.” 

‘J hittemore’s Bostonian Cream, the 
finest dressing for all smooth leath- 
ers. Cleans and polishes. It is 
wonderful. for patent leather and 
for the new and very popular 
shades of tan. 

Yphittemore's Gilt Edge is the self- 
shining dressing for ladies’ and 
children’s fine black or brown 
shoes. Requires no brushing. 

Por every shoe shining need there is a 
Whittemore dressing especially made— for 


white kid, satin, suede, buck, canvas, silver 
and gold foot wear. Just ask your dealer. 


Woerrremoane Baos., Camanivos, Mass. 


Wiuldemores 


Shoe Polishes 
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es 


with the names of writers that had been 
known for years. 

In the contract of sale drawn by the man 
from whom I was buying the shack on the 
hill I had asked that a clause be inserted 
giving me the privilege of paying off my 
indebtedness in larger installments or in 


| whole, I found that with the extra money 


I could now pay nearly as much per month 
as I had paid per year. The second mort- 
gage melted away. We were free of the 
New York business man forever. The place 
was ours except for the first mortgage of 
$1800. This was soon wiped away. 

The generous magazine editor had, all 
this time, kept my name on his cover page. 
I can never cease to remember him for that. 
I did not always write the kind of story 
that he wanted, but would send it to him 
anyhow if it happened to be of different 
type. When such a story would be returned 
I sent it to some other magazine. 

Gradually I was getting some profes- 
sional knowledge, but I had a great deal to 
learn; and, as I found out later, I had to 
pay high for iv. 

The time came when my income from 
fiction was much greater than the income 
from newspaper work. We had no rent to 
pay; we grew our own food; a fine field to 
the north of the shack had been bought and 
paid for. From time to time we changed 
the lines of the box we had bought. Be- 
cause of the magnificent view, we put on a 
top porch, making a double piazza. A fine, 
wide French window took the place of two 
little windows; the south wall of my work- 
ing room was opened up and a triple win- 
dow of small panes and a deep window seat 
were built. Into the roof a capable car- 
penter put dormers, and over all was a new 
covering of soft-green shingles. 


My Own Boss and Landlord 


The south side of the double porch and 
the first story were covered with white 
trellis in squares of proper proportion to the 
background and the Dorothy Perkinses 
and crimson ramblers flourished mightily 
and beautifully. The time had come to say 
good-by to my old job and my old friends. 
My wife threw an old shoe after me when 
I started to town the morning of this mo- 
mentous decision. 

I was a free man at five o’clock that 
afternoon. 

It was strange not to have to run for the 
7:47 train the next morning; stranger still 
and really alarming to be without a boss 
and certain definite tasks to be accom- 
plished in a certain period of time. How 
many thousands of wage earners dream of 
a day when they can step up to the office 
tyrant and tell him where he gets off, stalk- 
ing proudly away to independence! That 
first day was the longest day of my life. I 
was beset with doubts and anxieties. It 
seemed utterly impossible to get a story 
started. Perhaps I missed the clatter of the 
typewriting machines, the clicking of the 
telegraph instruments, the shouts of “ Copy 
boy!" From the distance cs.me the sounds 
of trains rushing toward the city with their 
burdens of workers. I felt as if I had been 


| left behind, like a soldier whose regiment 


had departed without him. 

I went to the village and got the morning 
newspapers, reading them carefully, study- 
ing each news item that would carry over 
and develop during the day, just as I had 
done every morning for years. This useless 
job accomplished, I felt hopelessly out of it 
all, cut away from the only world I had 
known, lost. I tried to ease my mind with 
the chores about the place, digging about 
hedges and bushes and trees, cleaning up 
the cellar, straightening the barn, which 
was in chaos. I was worried and afraid. 

The first pay day without pay came 
around. That night a nightmare rode me 
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hard. I was in the county poorhouse, 
armed with a pointed stick, gathering rub- 
bish and stuffing it in a gunny sack. I 
awakened just before dawn. I had accom- 
plished nothing in the first week of my 
freedom. I was desperate. I switched on 
the light over my machine, stuck paper in 
the roller and determined to go ahead with 
the story I had in mind, regardless of the 
workmanship, regardless of the lack of in- 
spiration; a story I had mulled for years. 

When the sun came over the hills and 
dimmed my light, the old machine was 
humming. I stopped for coffee and a piece 
of bread and returned to the task. All 
morning I was at it and all afternoon. 
The story was running away with me. I 
couldn't stop it. It was all action. The 
characters were forming, becoming real, 
displaying their weaknesses, their strength, 
their idiosyncrasies. I had written two 
novels, both of which had been extensively 
rejected. Here I was trying once more to 
achieve, with a form far beyond my capabil- 
ities, in an art requiring infinite patience, 
most careful judgment. And I was slap- 
ping off a novel as I would have banged out 
the story of a holdup in Wall Street. 


No Time for Temperament 


It was a good thing for me that I had not 
developed the so-called artistic tempera- 
ment. I knew nothing of overtones and 
know less about them now. I only knew 
that I had a story that was moving swiftly, 
that had thrill and suspense, that held me 
to the machine eight and nine hours a day. 

An attack of acute indigestion at the end 
of the first week taught me that this new 
job of mine was far different from the old. 
In the office I could eat my lunch as I 
worked and feel no indisposition. But 
there, all the material was provided for me. 
Here, in my little study, I had to reach into 
the thin air of imagination, and drag it 
forth. That required blood in the brain, not 
in the stomach. So I appeased what little 
appetite I had by munching unleavened 
biscuits when I would stop to rest, walking 
through a woods lane with my dog or sitting 
on the runway of the barn, basking in the 
sun, laying out the chapters just ahead. 

In two weeks the story was done. I read 
it and corrected it, finding that the fourth 
chapter should have been the first chapter. 
I made the change and realized that I had 
neglected to make a carbon copy. The 
money fear still riding me, I decided that I 
could not afford to have a typist reproduce 
that bale of copy. Into the machine went a 
new ribbon and I was off again. 

As I copied hour by hour, with an aching 
back and pretty tired eyes, I realized that 
I had not written a novel. It was a long 
story. The years of devoted study of David 
Copperfield, Our Mutual Friend, Dombey 
and Son, Pendennis, The Newcomes, Van- 
ity Fair, Esther Waters, Les Miserables, of 
the best and most inspiring of the works of 
English, Irish, French, American and Scan- 
dinavian writers—what had they availed 
me? In the great symphony of literature 
past and present I was the percussion artist, 
entitled only to an occasional thump on the 
bass drum or a tap on the kettle drum. 

But I was far from discouraged. The job 
I had done was all story. There were no 
digressional moments. I hunted up a liter- 
ary agent and had him read it. He liked it. 
A Boston publisher accepted it. We were 
invited to visit the Hub. The dog was 
turned over to a neighbor, we closed the 
shack on the hill and proceeded to New 
York, where my wife bought a new hat and 
a pair of shoes. We took the Joy Line, up 
the Sound, as far as Providence and trol- 
leyed to Boston—a long journey, but full 
of delight, up hill and down dale, across 
streams, through the streets of many vil- 
lages with fine and simple architecture. 

On Beacon Hill we met the head of the 
publishing firm, a kindly old gentleman 
brimming with good nature. He laughed 
and showed me the report of his chief liter- 
ary adviser, three words that made me a 
regular author: 

“ It’s got guts.” 
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The first and second serial rights of the 
story were sold, the money going to the 
bank, where from its secure position it laid 
low the specters of debt and poverty. 

Through lack of sense, and for no other 
possible reason imaginable, I sold the 
motion-picture rights for $350. The pur- 
chaser in turn sold the story for $6000, and 
later I saw it on the screen on Broadway 
with one of the most popular stars in the 
business playing the leading réle. I was 
told that it made a 100 per cent picture, 
bringing the producers nearly $1,000,000. 

It was my first contact with the Broad- 
way parasite who horns in and gets the 
money someone else earns. I came across 
others of the ilk, but had learned my lesson. 

I had never been a money grabber— 
what newspaper man ever is?—and so I 
contented myself with what I had; a home, 
a garden, a fine field, a growing orchard, 
abundant books and money ahead for all 
the needs of a year and more. How differ- 
ent it was a few years before; the hurried 
scraping together of the rent money once a 
month, the living from hand to mouth, the 
wolf pretty near the door if not actually 
clawing at it, the office shake-up and the 
hustle for a new job! 

The coming of the Great War found me 
set for hard times, and the times in my line 
were hard. Still, we managed along; and 
when it was evident that we were going to 
join the scrap across the water, that it was 
not a private or exclusively European fight, 
I turned over my belongings to my wife and 
enlisted in a National Guard regiment. But 
I was not young enough—they were pick- 
ing out kids only—and, besides, I had a 
physical disability I tried hard to hide. 
I lied—but it didn’t work—feeling it my 
duty to lie, for I was childless, had tasted 
well of life and felt that men of my class 
should be the first to sacrifice. The regi- 
ment was mustered in—without me—and 
I sat on the armory steps and cried as the 
colors went by. Later I tried for the 
O. R. C., but was not chosen. 


Back With the Old Crowd 


“Help at home,” was the advice given 
me everywhere 

Being left behind seemed to break some- 
thing in me. I found I could not write, and 
I tried hard. The last year of the war I 
earned just $400, money paid for two es- 
says. In this plight I realized what a bless- 
ing it was that we owned the shack on the 
hill and that our land gave us our food. 
Other people in mediocre circumstances 
were being gouged to the limit by land- 
lords. We were spared that agony. I was 
stacking fodder in the cornfield when the 
whistles began to blow and neighbors to 
shout with joy. The fighting had ceased. 
The war was at an end. 

My spirit came back to me and once 
again my output was at normal. A second 
and third novel and many short stories 
came and I found myself worked out. All 
my material had been used. There was one 
way to get a new supply. I went back to 
the newspaper game for a number of months, 
plunged into the welter of it, happy to be 
back with my old confreres, living to the 
full every minute and every second of it. 

I found the old crowd unchanged. The 
same men and women who were going to 
write a short story, who were going to write 
a novel, who were going to write a play or a 
great movie, still clung to their ambitions; 
but none had started work. On the day 
before pay day there was the same proces- 
sion to the city editor’s desk and the same 
petitions for money orders on the cashier so 
that the last few hours might be tided over. 
Everybody on the staff was broke, as usual, 
but cheerful, hopeful, unashamed. A fas- 
cinating but fruitless life. When the cob- 
webs had been brushed from my mind I re- 
turned to the shack on the hill, grateful 
that I was not to grow old as a journalist, 
saying good-by, among my other fellow 
workers, to the young daughter of a fa- 
mous war correspondent now dead, fight- 
ing tooth and nail to make a living out of 
her father's profession. 
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j This:Garland Burner Is 


Cutting Cooking Costs 
In Thousands of Homes 


{ Thousands of American housewives are enthusiastic users of Garland’s 
Patented Heat-Spreading Burner for gas cooking. 


They endorse it wholeheartedly because it cuts their kitchen gas bills 
4 fully ten per cent below the lowest point ever reached before they 
(a " installed this remarkable fuel saver. 
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They also keenly appreciate its faster and better cooking results. 






























Garland’s Patented Heat-Spreading Burner makes this revolutionary 
contribution to cooking economy and efficiency because it brings the 
burner top closer to the bottom of the cooking utensil than in 
ordinary ranges. 


With perfect combustion—as in Garland—this means less gas and 
less time, just as government laboratory tests proved after thousands 
of experiments made for the benefit of American housewives. 


For fifty years Garland has been developing and perfecting cooking 
and heating appliances. 4,000,000 American homes now enjoy the 
uniform heat of the oven, the Garland oven heat regulator and the 
other advantages found only in Garland Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. 


If you do not mow the name of the nearest Gariand dealer, 
or if you have any heating or cooking problems, write direct 
to the Garland Institute of Culinary Art, Detroit, Mich, 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 








There is only % of an 
inch between the top 
WAWAW of Garland’s Patent- WARY AN, 
Ssoeee ¢! Heat-Spreading —— 
Burner and the kettle 
bottom. Usually the 
distance is much 
greater than this. 
With Garland there 
= is an even distribu- 
tion of heat—no 
cold spots and no 
carbon deposits. 
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HE cherry trees are 

heavy laden. For you, 
the rich, ripe cherries, 
only, are being picked. Of 
these, you'll eat your fill. 
But you wouldn’t touch 
them, if they were under- 
ripe, or over-ripe. 


RAND MADE 


Philadelphia 
Hand Made 


Ripe domestic filler. 
Imported Sumatra 
Wrapper. Mild, 
Smooth, Uniform. 
A friendly cigar. 
10¢ 
Trial Package 
10 for $1.00 


MA LON: S CHERRIES must be ripe to be enjoyed, so must tobacco 
be ripe to make the best smoking. That is why Bayuk 


Mapacubs Cigars are made of ripe tobacco, only. This applies to all 


Ripe Havene end Bayuk Brands, at all prices. 
jomeretic toPpaccos, 
Sumatra wrapped . - yy 
Fragrant but Mild What price cigar, Mr. Smoker, is your preference?) What type 
100, 2 for 2% "ey 
and 1% of cigar? Charles 
Trial Box s Thomson 
ved tdi No matter what your taste, there’s a Bayuk Cigar for you—at 


Guaranteed Ripe 

Long Piller and 

Wenuine Imported 

Sumatra Wrapper. 

Pre-War Quality. 
Sc 


your price—from ripe domestic to guaranteed ripe Havana 
filler. Insist on the one you want, because it’s good—because 
it’s ripe tobacco. 


Trial Package 
25 for $1.25 


Practically every dealer can supply you with Bayuk Cigars 

If he hasn't the brand you desire, write for Trial Package, 

but try your dealer first. Dealers desiring the name of 
nearest wholesale distributor, please write us 


Prince Hamlet 
The Guaranteed Full 
Havena Filler Cigar, 
Delightful Bouquet 

i fer $0c, 15¢ 

t for 25e and 10« 
Trial Package 
10 for $1.50 


An exclusive blend 
of domestic tobaccos 
with Imported Su- 
matra Wrapper. 
2 for 15¢ 
Trial Package 
10 for 75¢ 


PHILADELPHIA 





FIVE YEARS AFTER 


have long been acknowledged the hand- 
somest in the world. Henry Ford, in his 
remarkable railroad experiment on the 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton, has made all 
his locomotives—and most of them are 
freight pullers—slick and clean and hand- 
some. He has not used color, but he has 
adorned them with bright nickeled trim- 
mings, fitting the cabs with aluminum 
floors, plate-glass windows and comfortable 
seats for engineer and fireman. 

No one who knows him accuses Mr. Ford 
of much excess sentiment. He merely be- 
lieves that it is good business to have clean 
and attractive engines. It produces thrift, 
pride, morale upon the part of men who ride 
in them and who operate them. Moreover, 
the absence of dirt or rust reduces the re- 
pair bills very 
greatly. 
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a poor man at five or six dollars a day haul- 
ing 1500 or 2000 tons of freight when a good 
engineer at ten dollars can haul 6000 or 
6000 tons. Engines like the Horatio Allen— 
ugly and efficient and economical—come 
as a result of real necessity. 

The furor caused by the Allen in Albany 
station had hardly died away when a new 
one sprang up. The locomotive works at 
Lima, Ohio, had been doing some experi- 
mentation. When it had spent $100,000, 
or thereabout, and created what it was 
pleased to call a super-superlocomotive, it 
sent it East over the rails of the New York 
Central for thorough tests on the hard 
grades of the Boston and Albany division 
of that property. The Boston and Albany, 
as it passes through the Berkshires, has 


are nearly 29 per cent better. This is an 
important saving. 

On the main line of a fairly congested 
road like the New York Central—or the 
Pennsylvania, or the Baltimore and Ohio— 
the very greatest operating problem is to 
keep the traffic constantly on the move, 
eternally on the move, like water flowing 
through a pipe. Passenger traffic must be 
swift to attract business—particu!arly so in 
these days of motor-vehicle competition— 
yet its regulation is subject more or less to 
time-table influences, the necessities of 
meeting connecting trains or arriving and 
departing from important terminals at at- 
tractive hours. Freight traffic knows no 
such limitations. Its movement is an even 
and almost an exact science. 

The basis of that 
i is a flow not 





Too many of 
our American 
locomotives show 
the absence of 
proper inspection 
and cleaning. It 
may not be practi- 
cal to bring them to 
the high standards 
of maintenance 
used upon the 
best European 
railways, but it 
should be possible 
greatly to improve 
their appearance. 
The engine of the 
Rochester Special 
up in the North- 
west shows what 
can be done when 
there is the will to 
do it. The Alton 
Limited, running 
between Chicago 
and St. Louis each 
day, shows how an 
entire train, by at- 
tractive coloring 
and cleanliness, 
may easily domi- 
nate a great rail 
territory and so 
attract much prof- 
itable traffic to it- 
self. 


Economies 


The day of the 
handsome locomo- 
tive in American 
rail service is 
nearly over. But 








merely steady but 
swift. If a freight 
train can move 
just as efficiently 
at thirty miles an 
hour as at twenty, 
you have cut one- 
third off the length 
of your line. You 
do not have to be 
a railroad operator 
to get that. If, 
into the bargain, 
you have saved 
coal cost and labor 
cost, so much the 
better. The prob- 
lem has many 
ramifications. 
Take the question 
of water. When 
the track tank first 
was invented it 
was rightly hailed 
as a great boon. 
No longer would 
fast trains be com- 
pelled to stop at 
water tanks every 
50 or 100 miles. 


| the Northwest, and espe- 





The engine could | 
scoop up its water | 
fuel as it pro- | 
gressed. 


New Types 


But the men 
who first devised 
the track tanks 
along in the 80's 
never dreamed of 
the traffic of this 
year of grace, 1925; 








the engines should 
be clean, they 
must be efficient. 
The Horatio Allen is not even passably 
good-looking. But it can snake a freight 
train up those long York State hills that 
lie between Albany and the Pennsylvania 
coal country in a way that spells vastly 
increased money saving to its owner. All 
this past winter it has been hauling forty- 
eight and fifty car trains up Richmondville 
Hill, doing the work of two superheated 
consolidation locomotives and with a coal 
consumption of eight tons compared with 
twelve for the two engines. In this last, 
the answer. Our coal grows more expen- 
sive each year—no wonder that the Western 
operator demands more and more the use of 
the lignites of Wyoming and of Colorado— 
its saving is an economy well worth the 
reckoning. 

There is another and even greater saving. 
Two engines mean four men; one engine, 
two men. Our locomotive engineers today 
are weil paid. They can afford to run 
smaller engines and more of them in 
Europe where wages may run from a half 
to a third of what they are here. We can- 
not afford such extravagances. Moreover, 
there is no economy whatsoever in having 


"PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. V.0. 
A 3000-Volt Locomotive Bullt for the Chicago, Milwaukee 4 St. Paut Railway. This 
is the Most Modern of the Electric Locomotives Used on That Road 


hard 1 and 2 per cent grades with excessive 
curvature. The conditions of the most 
difficult Western main-line railroads are 
reproduced upon it. 

So Boston and Albany No. 1 was sent out 
to tackle the Berkshire Hills early in March 
of the present year. It does not represent 
quite so radical a departure from tradition 
as the Horatio Allen. In effect, it is but a 
refinement of the super-engines which the 
Lima works first produced about three 
years ago, and which the vision and daring 
of the late A. H. Smith, president of the 
New York Central, caused to be bought in 
quantities, even though locomotive experts 
were inclined at first to doubt his judgment. 
The Lima engines—the so-called 8000 
Class—in continued and repeated perform- 
ances showed Smith to be right. 

Their effectiveness over other high-grade 
freight locomotives is not particularly ap- 
parent when they are moving at slow 
speeds. It is at a good rate of going they 
work into their real stride. At twenty miles 
an hour they are only 15 per cent more 
efficient than a good and fairly simple type 
of Mikado, but at thirty miles an hour they 


of fast limited 
trains running | 
over a main-line 
railroad at sixty miles an hour and for per- | 
haps one or two hours, or even more, at | 
intervals of but five or six or seven minutes 
apart. Under operating conditions such as 
these the track tanks hardly have oppor- 
tunity to fill between the passage of the 
trains. 

And so it becomes necessary to lengthen 
the engine tender fifteen feet, until it car- 
ries as it starts out of its terminal not 
less than 15,000 gallons of water. Sixty 
tons of water and twenty-four tons of coal 
for a single run of possibly from 150 to 200 
miles, and you get an idea of the magnitude 
of the problem of the locomotive designers 
of today. 

At present these designers are working 
on rather distinct types of locomotives: 

Mr. John E, Muhlfeld has already evolved 
the combined water tube and improved 
flue type of the Horatio Allen. 

The Lima Locomotive Works, producers 
in quantity of the highly successful 8000 
Class, showing the best refinements of | 
superheater, improved fire arch, booster 
and hot water and feed, has completed the | 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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What World: 
Travelers 
ay About 


| eattie 


AMOUS men and women, many of 
Bites familiar with the cities of all 

the world, have spoken or written of 
Seattle and the remarkable region sur- 
rounding it. Read what just a few of them 
have said: 


“One of the most magnificent combina- 
tions of modern city and medieva! forest, 
of formal gardening and 
Nature’s handiwork, with 
the most beautiful vistas of 
lake, sea and snow-capped 
mountain peak, that has 
ever delighted the eye of 
man in this or any other 
country.” 

—Writam Howagp Tart. 

“Neither Europe nor Asia 
nor South America has a 
prospect in which sea and 
woods and snow mountains 
are so united in a landscape as in the view 
from Puget Sound of the great peaks that 
rise like white towers above the dark 
green forests of the Cascade Range.” 

—James Bryce, former British Ambassador 
to the United States. 

“Seattle is, without doubt, the keystone 
of your western empire. Its picturesque, 
majestic harbor, surrounded by the snow- 
crested peaks of its great mountains, made 
a profound impression upon me. | shall 
never forget it. It is marvelous that within 
such a few years a settlement should grow 
to such a great world city.” 

—MARSHAL Jorrre, of France 


“In my humble opinion, 





James Bryce 


cially the Pacific North- 
west, is as gorgeous a va- 
cation land as there is to 
be found on this continent.” 

—Ievin S. Conan, 


“These mountains—they 
are wonderful! These great 
trees; wonderful, too! I 
did not know you had any- [ ~ 
thing like them in America. ~Marig Jeritsa 
Marvelous! —Maria Jeritza, Prima Donna 

Metropolitan Opera Company 


“You don't have to live on Puget Sound if you 
don't want to. You may live there if you do 
After knowing most of the countries of the world, 
I assure you it is the most delightful regien to 
live in that I ever saw.” 

~Patrick H. W. Ross, student of world 
affairs in his widely-read book The 
Western Gate.” 





. 





“The charmed land of the American continent, 
where a temperate sun, a mild climate, and a fer 
tile soil give men the stimulus of the north with 
the luxurious returns for moderate effort of the teem 
ing tropics; the most restful and soothing ciimate in 


| the world.” 


—Dr. Woovs HuTcHInson, distinguished 
author and physician. 

“Of all the cities I visit, Seattle intrigues me 
most, becavee of its sheer beauty and the magic of 
ite growth.” 
Orts Skinner, Noted Actor 


“I adore Seattle! First, because everyone is «o 


kind; second, because it is really an astonish- 
ing city; third, because it is so near the sa 
one smells the salt air; fourth, because ‘{t likes 
itself so much. You arrive in a place--you like it 


or you don't. IT like Seattle.” 
—Vinointa Ler in “Town and Country.” 
Include Seattle in your “Out West" va 
cation, and make it headquarters when in 
the Pacific Northwest, the Summer Play- 
ground of America. 


Write Room 101, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for a free copy of ‘The 
Charmed Land" booklet, telling of vacations in 
Seattle and The Pacific Northwest. Railroads nom 
granting low round-trip fares. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 
oo @ 
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Look for this sign on dealers’ 
stores. It is your guarantee 
of accessory satisfaction. 
= 


Stewart-W arner 


ter — 
Special Model for 
Fords [fj 


Double and 

Triple Bar 

Bumpers 

Black Enameled or 

Nickel Plated Bars 

Prices range from 

$12.50 w $37.50 

Slight increase in Western 


Stewart-Warner 
Electric Windshield 
Cleaner 
Complete - - $8.50 
West of 100° Meridian 
$8.75 


Stewart- Warner Shock Absorbers 
For All Cars 


Pair 


wm A REAL PUBLIC BENEFIT 


Special Model for Ports $11.40 
Weat of 100° Meridian $12.00 


Dealers Who Smooth Life’s Highway 


for Car Owners 


HE greatest satisfaction in life is being able to do a 
service that will better the conditions of others. 


The selling of Stewart-Warner Accessories—that famous 
family of motor car needs—can surely be considered a 
service of helpfulness. 


For example—take Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers. 
When you sell these scientifically designed and cor- 
rectly made necessities, you do several things fc» the 
car owner. You save him from the pitfall of inferior 
shock absorbers that do not give him value for his 
money in performance; you give him freedom from all 
shock absorber shortcomings. You give him fullest rid- 


ing comfort; tite saving; spring saving—and, greatest of 


all, positive protection to passengers and car, in the 
event of an unexpected hole in the road. 


Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers enable you to do this 
service that will make others happy and, naturally, 


redound to your increased well being in mind and 
money. 


Show car buyers and owners the superiority of these 
Stewart-Warner’s—that no matter how fast the shocks 
may come, these Shock Absorbers absorb them all. 
No back-breaking jerks. Specially treated friction discs 
catch every variation in the road—both up and down. 


Like the Stewart-Warner Vacuum Tank and Speed- 
ometer—on ten million cars, giving silent service—the 
Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers will perform as nobly. 


Bring car owners to a full realization of the necessity 
for this buffer between road shocks and driving com- 
fort and safety. 


Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers enjoy the most wide- 
spread service in the land, together with the entire 
Stewart-Warner Family of Accessories. 


Dlewaw-Wanev 


Accessories 


Stewart-Warner Rear 
Vision Mirror 

For Open or Closed Cars 

$2.00 AI . 


MOTORIST —Get a copy of 
this interesting book at all 
Stewart-Warner dealers or 
send us five cents in stamps 
and we will mail you a copy. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER CORP. 
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(Continued from Page 175) 
Boston and Albany No, 1 from which large 
things are expected. 

The American Locomotive Works has 
created a three-cylinder locomotive for 
both freight and passenger service—the 
third cylinder being placed directly under 
the boiler and between the wheels of the 
loading truck—which, after showing good 
performances under test upon the Lehigh 
Valley, has finally been adopted by the 
Southern Pacific and nineteen engines con- 
tracted for as an initial order. 

So much then for the steam locomotive. 
It is stepping pretty well along on its toes 
these days, and well it needs to. For other 
types of engines are pressing hard upon it, 

Take, for instance, the Diesel engine. 
The average well-informed American must 
be acquainted today with the success of 
this type of internal-combustion engine— 
in reality an enlargement of the engine 
under the hood of his motor car, but burn- 
ing a crude oil instead of gasoline—in 
certain forms of marine practice. Within 
certain limitations, it has proved itself. It 
is both a labor saver and a fuel saver. A 
Diesel motorship of 10,000 or 12,000 tons 
can, if it so wishes, fuel itself for a trip all 
the way around the world without being 
compelled to stop to refill its bunkers. 


Railroad Titans of Tomorrow 


A moment ago we saw how the New 
York Central had been obliged to lengthen 
the tenders of its steam locomotives some 
fifteen feet in order to have sufficient water 
on its busy main line. Yet this is only part 
of the water problem of the superintendent 
of motive power on some of our Western 
roads. 

To get sufficient water even of a poor 
quality under any conditions is one of the 
perplexing questions that confronts him. 
Sometimes the water must be hauled—in 
trainload lots—200 or 300 or 400 miles. 
Great expense and delay are involved. 

A practical locomotive that requires little 
or no water would be a godsend to roads 
like these. For three years past the South- 
ern Pacific has had an expert detailed to do 
nothing else than work out plans for such 
an engine. 

In the meantime the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, collaborating with the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, has not only designed such an 
engine but actually built one. It is not 
the first Diesel engine built in this 
country. Last summer I rode in 2 small 
switching engine built by a combination 
of the American Locomotive and General 
Electric forces which was in operation 
in West Street in the city of New York. 
This is a peculiarly difficult place. For 
miles up the center of one of the busiest 
commercial streets in the metropolis the 
New York Central has operated for many 
years past a heavy freight-terminal service. 
Long strings of box cars have been hauled 
up and down the broad thoroughfare, and 
when the dray horses of yesteryear showed 
decided objection to the trim lines of the 
conventional steam locomotive, a so-called 
dummy engine, incased in a box car and 
preceded by a solemn-faced boy on horse- 
back and waving a red flag, was used. 

There are places where it is hard to es- 
cape tradition. New York City, oddly 
enough, is one of them. Tradition con- 
tinued to rule regulation steam locomotives 
out of West Street. The dummies became 
entirely too light for increasingly heavy box 
cars. So there was evolved a Diesel engine, 
of 300 horse power, which was a curious 
combination of internal-combustion engine, 
electric generating room and heavy traction 
motors. 

At first thought the simple thing would 
have been to have taken the power from 
the gas engine by means of gearing directly 
to the driving axles and wheels, That is 
the way it is done in our motor cars. But 
the problem of the locomotive, as of the 
motor car, is to get enough power to start 
it from the absolute inertia of standing still 
into even a low rate of speed, after which 
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it is a comparatively simple matter to in- 
crease the speed. Old Man Momentum 
comes to the aid. 

In your automobile, this excess energy for 
the start is accomplished through gear and 
clutch and varying speed. No clutch has 
yet been devised that is practical for a loco- 
motive, Therefore the electrical equip- 
ment becomes necessary. The energy from 
the Diesel engine goes into the electric 
generators, which turn out a current of any 
required volume that goes to the motors 
directly attached to the driving axles. In 
this way almost any amount of power can 
be thrust into the motors. The locomotive 
can start from a dead stop with great ease 
and speed. It is flexible in traffic. It can 
adjust and readjust itself speedily to the 
load upon it. All these things made such 
an engine of vast value in the peculiar con- 
ditions of West Street. 

The Baldwin-Westinghouse engine is 
more nearly like a regular locomotive, and 
is designed for road service. Instead: of 
300, it has 1000 horse power. It has about 
half the horse power of the best of our 
steam locomotives of about ten or twelve 
years ago. It is about one-quarter the size 
and half the strength of our ordinary 
big freight pullers of today—-about one- 
third of the energy of these brand-new 
giants, the Boston and Albany No. 1 and 
the Horatio Allen. But this particular 
Baldwin-Westinghouse is only a beginning. 
There seems to be no good reason why a 
practical Diesel electric locomotive of 2000 
horse power, or 3000, or even 5000, should 
not be constructed in the reasonably near 
future. At the present moment the build- 
ers of the electric generators are a bit puz- 
zled to make their mechanisms powerful 
enough and still keep the rotating rings of 
the dynamos within the somewhat narrow 
clearances of the engine width. This prob- 
lem they will solve; they always do. And 
presently there may emerge a new form of 
railroad Titan, ready to do economic battle 
with both the steam locomotive and the 
electric one, deriving its power solely from 
third rail or overhead wire and a distant 
generating station. 

Our railroads do progress. Purposely I 
have put at the very head of this paper 
some of the rather sensational develop- 
ments they have made in one of the most 
important factors of their operation in the 
five years since first they emerged from 
government control. 


Rapid But Not Sensational 


In other parts of the technic of their oper- 
ation they have made less sensational but 
equally rapid progress. While their motive 


power experts have tried to make the steam | 
locomotive more for the great proportion | 


of their lines that never can profitably be 
turned into electric operation, the elec- 
trification of the American railroad has 
progressed—not swiftly, but steadily. The 
most important single job is upon the Vir- 
ginian, although the energetic Mr. Henry 
Ford is preparing for a wholesale scheme of 
electrification on the hard grades of his 
D. T. & I. property. An articulated pair of 
electric locomotives already have been de- 
livered to him, and in his shops at River 
Rouge, Michigsn, are getting the usual 
nickel-plated trimmings. 


Electric operation on standard steam | 


railroads generally is used for two pur- 
poses—to overcome steep grades on lines of 
heavy traffic or for suburban service. The 
Pennsylvania has been in the forefront in 
this last sort of installation, both on the 
parent road and on its child, the Long 
Island. On the latter line electrification 
has been considerably extended this spring. 
The parent is preparing to do it in even a 
larger way. 


The destruction by fire of the train shed 
of its historic Broad Street Station in Phila- | 


delphia two years ago hastened a decision 


to replace that badly overcrowded terminal | 


with a passenger station that should do full 
credit to the home city of the road. In the 
past twenty months or thereabouts plans 
have been worked out by the Pennsylvania 
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FOR WOMEN 


If you swim often and 
strenuously you will prefer 
a beautifully made, mannish 
Ocean Suit. They come in 
various weights; but in each 
quality the fit is perfect and 
the price fair. If you put 
smartness at par with serv- 
ice, a sportily embroidered 
or vividly striped effect in 
a fresh new-season color 


will delight you. 


Your Ocean Bathing Suit 
can be expressive of 
your personal taste 


There’s an Ocean Suit 
just made for you! 






FOR MEN 


If you carry style well, 
you'll like the spruce com- 


bination of a pure white or 


broadly striped shirt with 
plain trunks set off by a 
wide belt. 
Or if you always wear 


Good looking ! 


plainer swimming togs, the 
quality, fit and fair price of 
a navy blue or black Ocean 
Suit is just what you 
want. 


The store in your community selling Ocean Bathing Suits 
will help you choose the most pleasing Ocean Suit. 


The OCEAN BATHING SUIT Co. 
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I buy my Bathing Suits at 


Sent Free: A Splendid Book on Swimming 
USE THIS REQUEST 

The Ocean Baruince Suir Co., 176 West 29rd St., N.Y. 

Please send me my copy of THE CRAWL dyL. DeB, Handiey, 
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HOLIDAY 


Let the Canadian National Railways take you to 
this great resort-land that Nature has showered 
pare % wee greatest scenic treasures. Get far away from 
sun-baked pavements—trade dull routine for golf 
clubs or fishing kit. Let the clean, cool air of a 
healthful northern clime give you that zestful en- 
joyment which is the special prerogative of those 
who choose Canada for their summer playland. 


Playgrounds by the Sea 


If you would rest on sunny beaches, if you would fish where the fishing is at its best, 
or golf amid beautiful surroundings, let your vacation-quest end in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. Health for all in the invigorating waters that lap these sunny 
shores. Unique opportunities for summer sports on the beautiful coast-line or the 
inland lekes of Nova Scotia. Equally fine attractions in Prince Edward Island, and in 
that sportsman’'s paradise which is called New Brunswick. 


Ontario’s Lakeland Regions 


Ontario's resorts offer varied attractions, both to those who are keen on the care- 
free life of the trail-follower and to those who would combine outdoor recreation 
with the comfort of a modern hotel. 

Wild life at close range and fishing without parallel in the Nipigon, Timagami and 
Algonquin Park forest reserves, Golf, bathing and boating at Minaki, Lake of Bays, 


Muskoka and Kawartha Lakes. Every form of summer sport among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay and along the eastern shore of Lake Huron. 


The Triangle Tour Jasper 


St. Lawrence 


River Resorts See British Columbia's sublime snow- National Park 
capped peeks, broad valleys, great gla- A mountain wonderland 

Wonderful beaches, ciers. The cour starts at Jesper takes you (4,400 square miles) em- 
splendid facilicies for westward along the mystic Skeena tm bracing more great peaks 
fishing, boating and ten Prince Rupert, thence by steamer to than any similar area. 
nis. Excellent golf at Vancouver through 550 miles of shelrer- Stop at delightful Jasper 
Metis and Murray Bay ed scenic sews. Then by rail through Park Lodge — riding, 
On vourt eesy visit Mon mountain gorges and along roaring rivers climbing, boating, her 


back to Jasper. This crip may also be ing and golf. Rates $6.00 
taken in conjunction with the new Alaska per day and up, Ameri- 
service to Skagway! 800 additional miles can Plan--Open May 
of magnificent scenery. 15th to Sepe. 30th. 


treal end Quebce Ciry, 
each possessing inte: est- 
ing landmatks of Cena 
da » early French régime. 










Write to nearest office for tourist fares, resort rates and illustrated booklets 
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| for a station there that not only should 
have the monumental architectural char- 
acteristics of the great new terminals in 
New York, in Washington, in Chicago and 
in Kansas City, but which should end for- 
ever the rather awkward through train ar- 
rangements by which the fastest trains for 
Washington must be boarded at West 
Philadelphia and for the West at the station 
at North Philadelphia. 

Years ago the main Philadelphia station 
of the road stood west of the Schuylkill 
River. It was, for those days, a handsome 
and an extensive structure, which had been 
built largely for the accommodation of 
visitors to the Centennial Exposition. In 
April, 1896, it was burned to the ground, 
yet, years before, it had been supplanted as 
the city’s chief terminal by Broad Street, 
which, modeled after the famous St. Pan- 
cras Station in London, long was considered 
one of the town’s architectural triumphs. 

But Broad Street Station was a mistake. 
Not only as a stub-end terminal did it have 
extremely limited capacity but to bring the 
tracks into it and avoid grade crossings 
through a congested part of the city, they 
were placed upon a long series of brick 
arches that the town began to hate and to 
call its Chinese Wall. 

As the first step of passenger terminal 
development on a huge scale in Philadel- 
phia, this unsightly Chinese Wall goes. In 
its place will come a broad boulevard street, 
under which will be the tracks leading to a 
miniature Broad Street terminal, but en- 
tirely under the surface of the streets. 
Electrification alone makes such progress 
possible. 

This miniature Broad Street will be de- 
signed for suburban service only, for bring- 
ing busy commuters in and out of the heart 
of the city, come in recent years to a real 
metropolitanism. For its main-line traffic 
the Pennsylvania has returned to its chief 
passenger location of fifty years ago. On 
the west bank of the Schuylkill River, not 
far from the present West Philadelphia 
Station, will be built the monumental new 
terminal, which, looking out upon the river 
and down the vista of the wide new avenue 
toward the public buildings and the heart 
of the city, will have a truly Parisian aspect, 
remindful of the Seine and the handsome 
railway station that stands facing it. This 
new street will be lined with buildings 
which, standing upon the land held in fee 
by the railroad, will be constructed of uni- 
form height and type of architecture. The 
result should be one of the handsomest 
streets in America. 


The Philadelphia Station 


It may be whispered softly around about 
Philadelphia that the new Grand Central 
Terminal in the city of New York formed 
the inspiration for this vast idea. The New 
York Central, by the development of its 
chief station, not only has made the largest 
architectural contribution to any Amer- 
ican city in its history, but has achieved 
large permanent revenues for itself, so 
large that it may be said that its most 
important passenger station costs it not 
one penny to operate. The Pennsylvania 
hopes not only to derive similar substantial 
revenues from its Philadelphia plan, but 
also to make a magnificent architectural 
contribution to the city of its birth. When 
sound sense and beauty go hand in hand the 
combination generally is worth while. 

In this combination the hard-shell oper- 
ating railroader of the road of the red cars 
also can share joyously. No longer will he 
have to plan for stub-train connections be- 
tween West Philadelphia and North and 
the traditions of Broad Street. All through 
expresses will go through the new station 
and make their single Philadelphia stop at 
its generous platforms. For the traffic on 
the Washington line this is simplicity itself. 
For that which goes on the main line to 
Harrisburg and the West the end is gained 
by the construction of a great loop track 
which will pass completely around the sta- 
tion before coming into it. In this way the 
backing and filling of through trains—a 
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process hated by the operating man—is 
completely obviated. Some slight mileage 
is added—two or three miles—but in as 
much as the Pennsylvania is the short line 
to Chicago and other Western points, this 
is not to be counted as a serious matter. 

Seemingly I have drifted away from rail- 
road electrification. Really I have not, for 
the extensive underground trackage of the 
new Philadelphia terminal will, as has just 
been implied, bring a necessity for exten- 
sive additions to the electric installations 
already existing there. It will be solely an 
electric station. Which means that main- 
line trains will move through and out of 
New York into Philadelphia and on to Wil- 
mington entirely by electric power. In a 
period, possibly as short as five years, cer- 
tainly not longer than ten, they will run 
all the way from New York to Washington 
by this power and the present disagreeable 
smoke-filled tunnels under Baltimore be 
made a mere matter of memory. 

In similar fashion the Pennsyivania is 
preparing to use electricity in connection 
with its elaborate forthcoming passenger 
terminal developments at Pittsburgh and 
at Newark, New Jersey. At each of these 
places not only will there ensue presently 
fine new stations architecturally, but a de- 
cided relief will be obtained to bottle-neck 
conditions long existent. At Newark it 
finally becomes possible to abandon the 
somewhat extraneous Manhattan Transfer 
station out in the meadows. The transfer of 
passengers bound to Brooklyn or the south 
of Manhattan will be accomplished in the 
great new Newark station and a time- 
taking stop completely cut out. 


New Terminals 


The era of the building of elaborate 
passenger stations is by no means ended, 
although there is a sensible tendency to- 
ward making these edifices a bit more 
practical and less monumental. Good archi- 
tecture is not sacrificed, and in the building 
of each, the path for the traveler is smoothed 
more and more. The new Union Station 
just completed in Chicago is not only large 
and handsome but probably one of the 
most usable stations in the world. For the 
moment it is the chief lion of the city by 
Lake Michigan. In a very few years, how- 
ever, it will have an important rival in the 
huge new terminal of the Illinois Central, 
which also involves in its plan one of the 
largest schemes for electrical suburban de- 
velopment yet placed definitely in archi- 
tects’ specifications. 

Cleveland is getting a new station. Buf- 
falo hopes for one, and probably will get it. 
Los Angeles also hopes for one, and perhaps 
will not get it, for sometimes there cores 
an end to this sort of thing. The Southern 
Pacific, having given the energetic metrop- 
olis of Southern California an extremely 
handsome and commodious new passenger 
terminal within the past dozen years, is 
loath, to put it mildly, to spend much more 
money on such a luxury there so soon again. 
It has shown a generous spirit and recently 
has admitted the Union Pacific to its sta- 
tion. This is a move in the right direction. 
Under slight pressure the Southern Pacific 
would also admit the Santa Fe, which also 
would be a great boon to travelers passing 
through Los Angeles. The creation of a 
genuine union station there does not in- 
volve elaborate construction, merely a little 
spirit of codperation among the railroads 
themselves. And this is a spirit that is 
showing itself more and more definitely 
year by year. 

Millions and millions—hundreds of mil- 
lions—of good hard dollars for expenditure 
of this sort when necessary, but nothing un- 
necessary. That is the rule of the day. 
Millions and millions—$50,060,000 this 
very year—for further double-tracking and 
multiple-tracking of congested main lines. 
Double-tracking at this moment chiefly by 
the Southern, the Rock Island, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Florida East Coast, the 
Norfolk and Western and the Missouri Pa- 
cific systems. That of the main stems of the 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Get this 


; “Hole Outfit” 
Today For Only $1.50 


{ Wherever Auto Accessories are Sold 
Slightly higher in Canada and far West 


Includes Vulcanizer and 12 Shaler 
Patch-&-Heat Units (6 round for punc- 
4 tures, and 6 oblong for larger cuts and 
; tears)—all packed to carry in your car 
ready for an emergency. Complete in- 
structions are included for mending 
] boots, water bags and other rubber arti- 
| cles, as well as auto tubes. You can al- 
ways get additional Patch-&-Heat Units 
as they are carried by practically all 
dealers in auto accessories. 


**Vulcanize First, 
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Anywhere on the Road 


Just clamp on a Patch-&-Heat Unit—a little 
tin pan which contains patented solid fuel, 
with a piece of raw rubber on the bottom. 
Light the fuel. Allow five minutes to let the 
heat vulcanize the patch thoroughly. Then 
take off the pan and throw it away. That's all. 
No gasoline—no cement—even the rubber 
patch is cut to size. 


Nearly three million motorists use it for mak- 
ing tube repairs at home or anywhere on the 
road, and recommend it to their friends, be- 
cause it has proved to be the quickest and 
easiest method. Ford or Packard—balloon or 
standard tires— they all need it sooner or later. 


This simple, inexpensive outfit heat-vulcan- 
izes the repair so that it will not loosen or come 
off in hot weather. There is no substitute for 
the Shaler because nothing takes the place of 
vulcanizing with heat. 


You can't tell when you'll need it. Here's 
the experience of Mr. C. W. Joseph, Dubuque, 
Iowa: ‘Six years previous to going into the 
automobile business I was a car owner and 
always carried a 5-Minute Vulcanizer in my 
tool kit, not for economy or for the purpose of 
beating the vulcanizing shop out of a job, but 
because there are a great many times while on 
the road that you are compelled to repair a 
tube, even though you carry a spare. 


“While driving a new car from the Chicago 
Automobile Show last January, I had two flat 
tires inside of five miles and I would gladly 
have paid ten dollars for a Shaler Vulcanizer, 
for I was ten miles from the nearest town and 
it cost me that amount to get help in addition 
to the loss of time.” 


Get a Shaler for your car today. Your tires 
may need it tomorrow. 


C. A. SHALER CO., Factory and Executive Office, Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 
Branch Factories: Beeston, England, and Montreal, Canada 
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5-MINUTE VULCANIZER 
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Girls tie it— 
you can't beat it! 


AN you tie a bow tie as well as your best girl? Why try? Here’s the 
Spur Tie, already tied by the deft fingers of skilful girls. Slip it into 
place. Fasten it. Rumple it up to give it that careless look. It looks more 
like a hand-tied tie than a hand-tied tie. 


ES» 


Here is a diagram of the patented H-shaped Innerform that makes 
the Spur Tie different from any tie you ever tried to tie, When the 
Spur Tie comes to you, it is yd smartest, neatest, prettiest bow knot 
that deft-fingered girls of long experience can tie. The H-shaped 
Innerform makes that hand-tied tie more personal. You can arrange 
the Spur Tie just as if you had tied it yourself, as neat or as 
studiedly careless as you like. The H-shaped Innerform keeps the 
+ i Tie from wrinkling, curling or rolling, and makes it keep the 


pe you give it. 





No wonder millions of young men have oe 


taken to it as a kitten takes tocream. You'll Se 


like it, too, either with square, pointed, or 
butterfly ends, large size or small, and in 
black or white dress ties. Look for the red 
Spur label to make sure that you get the 
patented H-shaped Innerform. Spur Ties 
are displayed on smart shop counters. Write 
for style booklet. 
Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Office, 120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Makers of Spur Sport Stmpes for Hat Bands, Spur Belts, 
Spur Garters, and Spur Safety Signals 
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In the large picture you see 
the Square End style of 
Spur Tie. Just above is the 

rench Pointed-End style, 


shown the Spur Dress Tie, 
a. gy ee we 
a 1. sure to for 
the Eset Innerform, 
the exclusve, patentedSpur 
Tie feature. 
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Union Pacific and the Santa Fe systems is 
now practically completed. 

Big bridges, too, absorbing the millions. 
Chief of these the important Castleton 
cut-off of the New York Central across the 
Hudson south of Albany, costing many 
millions of dollars and saving many millions 
in operating expenses; the new $10,000,000 
steel trestle of the Central of New Jersey 
across Newark Bay, four tracks in width 
and more than three miles in length; and 
the spectacular new arch of the Michigan 
Central! at Niagara Falls. 

New lines as well. The Atlantic Coast 
Line building twenty-six miles of brand- 
new railroad to connect with its newly ac- 
quired Clinchfield property. The Central 
of Georgia reconstructing its division from 
Columbus, Georgia, to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on such a scale that it practically 
amounts to a new line. The Pennsylvania 
putting down eighty miles of absolutely 
new linking track in Ohio to give it, with 
existing lines, a brand-new low-grade road- 
way from Pittsburgh to Chicago. The 
Union Pacific building ninety-four miles of 
absolutely new road from Rogerson, Idaho, 
to Wells, Nevada; the Illinois Central, a 
cut-off of 165 miles from Fulton, Kentucky, 
to Edgewood, Illinois. 


Railroaders’ Dreams Come True 


Tables are turning. But two or three 
years ago more rail lines were being re- 
moved each twelvemonth than were being 
laid down. Fairly important roads, like 
the Colorado Midland, the Missouri and 
North Arkansas and the Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis, were disappearing in their en- 
tirety, until in all 7000 miles of main-line 
trackage had disappeared since the days of 
the World War. Conditions now are re- 
versing themselves. Not only is all this new 
main-line trackage going down—and more 
besides—but new railroads actually are 
showing themselves. A proposed independ- 
ent trunk line across the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, 344 miles, is asking the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to incorporate and build, as are 
some fairly sizable lines in Oregon. 

It is in Oregon that the Southern Pacific 
today is building a consequential new main 
line. For many years it has been poten- 
tially weak in the Northwest in possessing 
but a single pair of rails connecting San 
Francisco and Portland. Though it had 
duplicate lines on the northerly and south- 
erly portions of this important link—which 
is not paralleled by any other railroad—for 
many miles of its central link it has had but 
the single track. Let anything happen to 
it and traffic between two groups of impor- 
tant Pacific Coast cities is paralyzed. 

Such a thing did happen--in June, 1923. 
The wooden lining of one of the longer tun- 
nels of that single link caught fire and for 
six weeks that particular stretch of railroad 
was as no railroad. The Southern Pacific 
people made heroic efforts not only quickly 
to repair the damage but to transfer pas- 
sengers, mail and baggage around the 
thirty-mile link that was out of business. 

This accident, in which luckily no one 
was hurt, showed the road the immediate 
necessity of remedying that state of affairs. 
Accordingly it has planned a duplicate line, 
parallel to but some miles away from the 
original single main line through Oregon 
and Northern California. As an important 
part of this program it is now constructing 
through the Klamath country and east of 
Crater Lake a parallel track which will ex- 
tend from Weed, California, to Eugene, 
Oregon. Three thousand men are now com- 
pleting the last 108 miles of this link. When 
they are done they will have left behind 
them a splendidly constructed railroad of 
vast scenic beauty, twenty-four miles 
shorter than the old main line and with 
grades only about half as severe. A virgin 
territory will be opened by it to the traveler 
and the developer. 

While this work is going forward in the 
north section of the Southern Pacific terri- 
tory, a job of equal importance, although 
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not so dramatic in its engineering features, 
is going forward in the south. Between 
Dome and Tucson, Arizona, a similar paral- 
lel line to the main stem and passing through 
Phoenix is also being rushed to completion. | 
About 164 miles of line, chiefly new but | 
partly of reconstructed branch lines, is be- | 
ing built. When it is finished, a few months | 
hence, the Southern Pacific, with its recent | 
acquisition ofthe El Paso and Southwestern, | 
will have the practical equivalent of double 
track all the way from El Paso to the Cali- 
fornia line at Yuma, 

The largest single bit of the large South- 
ern Pacific program of construction work is 
being carried forward nearly 1000 miles | 
south of the border of the United States, 
between Guadalajara and Tepic, Mexico. 
Here some 4500 men are building the most 
important piece of railroad that has been 
laid down on the North American Con- 
tinent in the past quarter of a century. 
When they are done a new tourist trans- 
continental route of tremendous beauty and 
great novelty will be open to the jaded 
traveler. He can go by water or by rail to 
the east coast of our neighboring republic 
to the south, then by train to Mexico City 
and to Guadalajara, and then by through 
train up the west coast, skirting the shores 
of the Pacific and of the Gulf of California, 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 

Such a line was the dream of the late 
E. H. Harriman and of his lieutenant, Col. 





Epes Randolph, one of the greatest railroad 
builders of his day and generation. Against 
the advice of conservative railroaders, who | 
said that the thing couldn’t be done, they | 
set out together to build it. Neither lived 
to see it ready for traffic. Long years of 
revolution and pillage and destruction in 
Mexico were not conducive to new rail- 
road construction. The completed line— 
finished save for its most important link 
over the Sierra Madre Mountains and the 
terrific barrancos of the west coast—stood 
for a decade practically abandoned. The 
return of peace and of good sense to Mexico 
has brought about the resumption of work 
upon it, The final gap of 103 miles just east 
of Tepic is now being closed. It should be 
done in July, 1926, and America’s newest 
tourist route, as well as a freight railroad of 
great importance, ready for traffic. 


A Dramatic Engineering Feat 


To build this 103 miles has required the 
energy, the strength, the vision of super- 
men. The barrancos are even worse than 
the mountains. Some supergod, foreseeing 
the coming of the railroad, must have cleft 
those giant gashes through the mountains 
in gleeful hope of eternally forestalling its 
progress over them. Slashes into rock and 
earth, but 300 or 400 feet wide and 1000 
feet deep, or more. No child’s play to put 
a railroad over them. No wonder that the 
old guard sought to keep Harriman and 
Randolph from such foolhardiness. 

But they sought in vain. Harriman and 
Randolph are gone; but H. B. Titcomb, 
their successor on the job, has done the 
thing. In a twelvemonth there will be even 
steel rail at a grade at no place exceeding 
1.5 per cent and most of the way at 1 per 
cent. What that has cost in tunnel work— 
there are twenty-six tunnels on the new 
line—and excavation, only Titcomb and 
his fellows know. But the result has been 
to create not only an efficient new railroad 
but a highly dramatic one; one of the very 
greatest of monuments to the modern rail- 
road builder. 

So, in its physical, in its technical aspects 
has our national railroad system progressed 
of late—swiftly. It is today past master in 
the creation of efficient inland transport. 

In the salesmanship of that transport it 
is not always quite so successful. It is only 
here and there that one finds across the 
United States really genuine or novel effort 
to sell railroad transportation. Much that 
is dark still remains on the record. Against 
an all but universal demand that the un- 
popular Pullman surcharge be removed or 





radically lowered, the roads have turned a 


deaf ear. They have not even endeavored 
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SPL IIS, (cree Fence lends the finishing touch of beauty and 
J f completeness to country home and country estate prop- 


erty. This dignified, unobtrusive fencing is widely pre- 
ferred. It harmonizes with and becomes a part of the 
natural surroundings. 

Cyclone Nation-wide Fencing Service relieves property 
owners of all details of fencing. Cyclone oe 
will study your requirements, make recommendations 
and submit estimates of cost without obligation. 

Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
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MOST 


in Coldness! 


XUR walls of vacuum-like dead air space, 
sealed in by five thicknesses of heat-resisting 
materials, keep out heat and hold the cold in the 
new Airtite. Ice lasts longer, food is kept fresher. 


The design of the Airtite 


one-piece, full-porcelain 


lining, with the ice chamber inside (not outside), 
adds the final degree to Airtite’s cooling efh- 


ciency and economy. 


And it’s—oh, so clean! 


Rounded corners inside, seamless, spick-and-span 
potcelain surfaces as smooth as glass, p= se 
more-than-flush with door casings—all these 
thoughtful niceties of design and construction 
make the Airtite wonderfully easy to keep clean. 


Let us tell you where you 


can SEE and buy this 


finest refrigerator. Your choice of white enamel ov 


golden oak finish in $0, 75 
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| to coéperate to bring forward any sort of 
substitute for it, and so face in another 
Congress the probability of having it com- 
pletely swept away without anything being 
offered in its place—an injustice which will 
come largely through their own lack of in- 
telligent effort. 
That the surcharge is not only unpopular 
but unscientific most of the big railroaders 
today admit privately. When their traffic 
experts are asked why railroad passenger 
rates cannot be graded in accordance to the 
service rendered—time and individual com- 
fort coming chiefly into the reckoning—as 
steamship passenger rates are graded, they 
throw up their hands and say nothing. 
In an effort to offset the serious competi- 
tion arising from both the long-distance 
motor busses and the steamship service 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
the Southern Pacific some two years since 
instituted an all day-coach high-speed non- 
stop day train between those two cities. It 
| is an unusual train, particularly unusual as 
day trains are concerned. Not only is it the 
fastest between the two cities, not only are 
| Pullman cars of every sort, with their ex- 
tra fares and their surcharges, barred from 
it; but it possesses, in addition to coaches 
of the best type, a club car, a dining car 
and all-day lunch car and an observation 
car—this last with seats on its open plat- 
form for forty-two persons. 
It is pleasant to record that the effort 
has been successful and that shortly it 
will be extended elsewhere upon the sys- 
tem. The Daylight Limited now averages 
200 passengers, which means a highly 
profitable train; upon occasion it has car- 
| ried as many as 510, which is to be likened 
to a small gold mine. 
This is a move in the right direction. 
| Luxury conditions should pay luxury prices 
even though the Pullman berth per se in 

| this country of great distances is properly 
to be regarded as a travel necessity rather 
than as a travel luxury. Observation plat- 
forms, lounge cars, barber shops and the 
like are, indeed, luxuries, and trains that 
carry them, as well as those that make ex- 
cessive speed, are fairly entitled to increased 
charges, just as the so-called de-luxe trans- 
atlantic liner demands and receives in- 
creased fares. 





De-Luxe Trains at Regular Fare 


The Western roads, up to the present 
time, have been operating some of the 
handsomest of the de-luxe trains on the 
continent without getting a penny of extra 
fare for them. One can not only ride on 
them at a cost not exceeding the slowest of 
their semilocal, or plug, trains, but at an 
expense on all-the-year transcontinental 
excursion tickets of a mere two cents a mile. 
This is not right. It is wasteful, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that a train like the 
Twentieth Century Limited on the New 
York Central, receiving not only Pullman 
fare and surcharge but an extra fare based 
on the hours saved in transit between New 
York and Chicago, is one of the most popu- 
lar and the most crowded trains in America. 
If all the trains offering the same extra 
luxuries were placed upon the same price 
basis, it would be both possible and reason- 
able to reduce the burdensome surcharge 
upon less pretentious ones. 

Sometimes these de-luxe trains are in- 
| stalled without extra charge for a distinct 

purpose—to attract traffic in a sharply 

competitive territory. The Baltimore and 

Ohio, by the successful operation of the 
| magnificent Capital Limited between Chi- 
| cago and Washington and Baltimore, 
has achieved a traffic triumph with its 
train. In this case it was good salesman- 
ship to create such a train without the extra 
| fees. It is now showing further its instincts 
| of good salesmanship by installing a similar 
all-Puliman de-luxe train east from St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, a step in which it 
| shortly will be followed by its chief com- 
| petitors. For these trains no extra fare, 

beyond Pullman charges and surcharges, 
| is asked. They are considered business- 
getting; good advertising, if you please. 
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On the other hand, the Southern Rail- 
way, the Louisville and Nashville and the 
Pennsylvania, instituting a similar service 
between New Orleans and New York, have 
not hesitated to place a good stiff extra fare 
upon it. But here the situation is not par- 
ticularly competitive. 

The wholesituation in regard to passenger 
charges upon our railroads, like that in re- 
gard to the freight, is in a mess. It cries for 
leadership, and as yet has not received it. 
To work out a definite policy, permanent 
and far-reaching, would be a task well 
worthy of the American Railway Association 
working in codéperation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various 
state regulatory boards. 

In the meantime the handsomest train 
ever built in the United States has been 
built for operation outside of it. The Pull- 
man Company, after various experiments 
in perfecting the details of its cars, has 
evolved a complete six-car train which 
represents a radical departure from any- 
thing that it has attempted within many 
years. The train, a unit in itself, consists of 
baggage compartments, crew’s quarters, 
dining car, three all-compartment cars and 
an open-section sleeper and observation 
car. Each of the sleepers has not only its 
own bath but its lounging parlor. 

One embarks upon this train as upon a 
steamship. A definite seat in the dining car 
for the entire journey is assigned by the 
head steward and an inclusive rate made 
by the Pullman Company that includes 
both sleeping-car and rail fares. For the 
experimental use of the train the Cuban 
railway system was chosen. A model tour 
from Havana to Santiago and back, em- 
bracing most of the points of interest and 
lasting five days, was chosen. Sometimes the 
train halted for several hours so that its pas- 
sengers might the better see the local sights. 


Progress in Many Directions 


In its initial service this train has proved 
itself both popular and successful. Whether 
the idea will be extended upon this conti- 
nent is now up to our railroads. The Pull- 
man Company, although not absolutely 
outspoken in the matter, may be said to be 
most receptive to the idea. In any event, a 
definite step forward has been taken in 
American rail transport. 

Progress in many, many ways upon our 
railroads. They have progressed in their 
public relationships—most notably in the 
creation of their coéperative committees of 
shippers, looking toward the adjustment of 
complaints with the carriers as well as giv- 
ing constructive ideas for their develop- 
ment. On this a whole paper might be 
written, but will not be at this time. 

They also have progressed in their labor 
relationships, although, it is to be regretted, 
less here than in some other ways. Two 
roads in the same territory—the Baltimore 
and Ohio and the Pennsylvania—although 
approaching the intricate problem from en- 
tirely different points of view, have made 
the greatest progress in its solution; al- 
though neither of them has as yet come to 
the point where the results can be said to be 
either definite or final. 

It is worth noting in passing that a sug- 
gestion made'by me in these pages a few 
years ago did not fall entirely upon sterile 
ground. At that time I suggested the possi- 
bility of informal conference—without re- 
porters, stenographers, lawyers or outsiders 
of any sort present—between the leaders of 
the railroad brotherhoods and some of the 
presidents of the larger roads. Such a con- 
ference was held, most informally, last 
January between the presidents of the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore and Ohio and three brotherhood 
heads at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in the 
city of New York. As to its results not a 
word has been said outside the conference 
room. But the mere fact that it was held is 
quite enough. Such a thing would have 
been revolutionary —impossible—five years 
ago. Today it is merely considered good 
railroading. 

Our roads do progress. 
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Buy them 
in your own home 


Two women lingerie 
of practically the same de- 
sign. The one, a dream 
the other, all wrong. 

‘It is entirely a matter 
of /ime,”’ says Paris. “An 
inch too much or too little, 
and the garment is ruined."’ 

Correctness of line is as- 
sured in your lingerie when 
you buy Noc-Equl. Beau- 
tifully tailored, it clothes 
the long, graceful sweep of 
the body modishly and 
comfortably. 

That is because it is cut 
to fit. A Noe-Equl vest, 
for instance, is not the 
straight tube-like garment 
you so often find, but ts cut 
amply across the bust, more 
slimly at the waist, and 
again wider across the hips, 
giving freedom of move- 
ment, yet no wrinkles or 
riding up. 


Noe-Equl step-ins 
Noe-Equl step-ins are 
youthful in length, but 
roomy enough for perfect 
comfort. No bunchiness, 
and no skimpiness, either, 
you sce. 

Note the texture of 
Noe-Equl underthings. 
How soft and silky they 
look, and how luxurious 
they feel. See their pretty 


colors—the apple-blossom pink that is so 
popular and becoming, the delicate peach, 
the fashionable new green, the orchid, and 
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From lop to Toe 
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Soft, shimmering underthings 
and fine silk hosiery — all guaranteed 
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Remember, too, that Noc-Equl lingerie, 
despite its fineness, is really durable. Every 
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Noe-Equl pure-silk stockings 


give long wear—all colors 


Noe-Equl stockings are 
smooth, trim and flawless 
in weave. They're. pure- 
silk (full-fashioned), 
especially reinforced at tops, 
soles, toes and heels with 
mercerized lisle, and wear 
a long time. The prices 
are modest indeed. Noe- 
Equl stockings come in al! 
weights, and in all the 
smart new colors. Every 
pair is guaranteed for quality 
and wear. !f not satisfac- 
tory they will be replaced. 


Sold in your own home 
by Noe-Equl representatives 


These fine Noe-Equ! under- 
things and stockings are 
sold direct 
from mill to 
you, which 
means a de- 
cided saving in 
price. You pay 
our representa- 
tive only a 
small deposit, and the rest 
to the postman on delivery. 

You will know our repre- 
sentative not only by the 
Noe-Equl emblem worn on 
the coat, but also by the 
bond he carries, which is 
your assurance he is auchor- 
ized to take orders—and 
which guarantees the goods. 
In this way, you can be ab- 
solutely confident you get 
the splendid values that this 





Noe-Equl Bon | 


great mill offers by selling direct to you. 
Noe-Equl Textile Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
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IVA; OUR razor must offer no excuse 
G 1 i on three counts if it is to give the 
really perfect shave: h 


—comfort 
—safety 
—speed ! 
Whether youhavea beard R | 
“like wive” or as soft as The New Improved Gillette was de- | 
silk, your GOOD shave ~ 
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et = alee points, and in actual use it does. With 
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gladly send you a copy 
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every shaving requirement. Could any Hl 
stronger statement be made to help you 
realize that here is the razor for use every : 
remaining morning of your life? 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A, 






The Gillette Bostonian 
In gold plate, $6. 
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WILL BIG BUSINESS LAST? 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Naturally it was next to impossible to find 
individual buyers for enterprises worth mil- 
lions of dollars; the obvious way for a very 
wealthy man to get out of harness was to 
incorporate his enterprise and to sell stock 
to great numbers of people as investments; 
and this precisely was what took place in 
hundreds of cases during the 1890's and the 
first years of the present century. The cap- 
tain of industry retired; big business took 
his place. 

The inevitable result of this change was a 
tendency toward stabilization of industry 
and particularly a stabilization of prices. 
The captain of industry who owned his 
enterprise in its entirety could do as he 
pleased about prices; his salaried successor, 
whose position depended on his ability to 
produce yearly dividends for a myriad of 
stockholders, operated for safety and regu- 
larity rather than for occasional spectacu- 
lar coups. From this necessity some of the 
larger manufacturing corporations adopted 
the plan of setting a price at which an 
article might be sold to the public, and in- 
sisting that this price should be maintained 
by the retail merchants. It has since been 
decided by the courts that such price main- 
tenance is illegal and that the retailer may 
sell anything in his stock at any price he 
sees fit; but in practice the factory-affixed 
price is usually maintained by retailers, be- 
cause for its own welfare the factory organ- 
ization must set a figure that is fair to the 
public and yet yields the merchant a living 
profit. 

Probably few people realize how tre- 
mendously this practice, cautiously inaugu- 
rated by a few pioneer manufacturing 
organizations during the 1890's, has in- 
fluenced everyday life in the United States. 
Before that time some of the important 
large-city retailers had adopted the one- 
price system, but in lesser establishments 
and particularly in small towns, retail buy- 
ing was largely a matter of personal barter 
between customer and merchant. Even in 
metropolitan circles this kind of merchan- 
dising was much in vogue. In preparation 
for this article I talked with an elderly gen- 
tleman who was, he told me, employed as a 
salesman during the seventies and early 
eighties in a prominent Gry-goods store in 
New York City. 


The One-Price System 


“None of the things we sold had regular 
retail prices marked on them,” he told me. 
‘There was only the wholesale cost, marked 
in cipher; and the salesman put on a profit 
according to the looks of the customer. It 
was every man for himself. If the customer 
was a good bargainer he bought things 
pretty cheap; if he was easy he paid a good 
profit. All we salesmen had to look out for 
was that our average sales should net the 
house a satisfactory profit.” 

It was the arrival of big business with its 
accompanying stabilization that helped te 
lift retail trade out of such unfair and un- 
economic ways and made possible the sub- 
sequent developments of retail selling. 
Where each transaction was a matter of 
personal jockeying for price it was mani- 
festly impossible to sell merchandise on a 
large scale or with economy; the volume of 
business was limited to the number of 
customers who could be waited on by the 
proprietor himself and a few extra-skillful 
assistants. When the public learned that 
the price marked on an article was the final 
price, and that no jockeying would result in 
its being sold cheaper, then it was possible 
for retail establishments to increase in size 
and amount of business done. Department 
stores grew up in communities where for- 
merly had existed only small one-man shops, 
because articles could be sold more or less 
automatically and with a minimum of effort 
on the part of the salesperson. The arrival 
of the one-price system made possible also 
the development of the mail-order houses; 
later came the great chain-store systems, 


operated on standardized lines, with 
branches in widely separated communities 
and directed from a single central office. 
Still more recently came the self-serve 
establishments, which are theoretically the 
most economical yet devised, as expense of 
personal salesmanship is practically elimi- 
nated. 

All these developments in retail business 
have been toward a fairer and more economi- 
cal distribution of necessities—a cheaper 
route from factory to consumer—and big 


business is manifestly entitled to a great | 


share of the credit, because it could not 
have come about so promptly except for 
the courage and foresight of those manu- 
facturing organizations whose manage- 
ments conceived the idea of establishing 
fixed retail prices for their products and 
persuaded retail merchants to sell at the 
same figure to all customers. 

The general adoption of factory-fixed 
prices has had the effect of making the 





small town and village more of a trading | 


center than formerly. It is not so many 


years ago that the small-town retailer’s | 


most difficult problem was to convince 


prospective customers of his ability to sell | 


as cheaply as his big-city contemporaries. 
Nearly always there was an undercurrent of 


feeling in rural communities that the home | 


merchants were high priced, and because of 
this feeling a great deal of the buying was 
done away from home. 


Dickering in the Old Days 


As an instance of the hardships suffered 
by the small-town retailer I recall an oc- 
casion during the early 1890’s when I as- 
sisted in the purchase of a suit of clothes at 
the leading and only clothing emporium of 


my native New York State village. My | 


friend Jim Laurie was the leading man in 


the drama, aged fifteen and by occupation | 


assistant hired man on an uncle’s farm. He 
had twelve dollars to spend for his outfit, 


which was a liberal amount considering | 


that it represented precisely one month’s 
salary. 

Mr. Rothberg the merchant was most 
cordial to his prospective customer, show- 
ing one by one his somewhat meager as- 
sortment of garments and recommending 
all with equal earnestness. As became a 
shrewd bargainer, Jim Laurie was reserved, 
tight lipped, cynically suspicious of the 


other’s eager salesmanship. Knowing him | 


well I recognized that he was much im- 


pressed by the charms of a certain bottle- | 
green creation with black braid trimmings | 


that Mr. Rothberg laid before him, but he 


held his impassivity and asked the price in | 


a voice of studied indifference. Mr. Roth- 


berg must have been familiar with the cur- | 
rent pay of assistant hired men, for he 


named a figure exactly corresponding to 
Jim’s monthly salary. Jim’s response was 
discouraging. 

“I bet I could buy it cheaper in Roches- 
ter,”’ he said accusingly. 

Mr. Rothberg challenged this belief, stat- 
ing earnestly that merchants in big cities 
like Rochester were under heavy expense 
and therefore must get big profits, while he 
himself operated so economically that he 
could afford to sell almost at cost and yet 


earn a living. He added shrewdly that the | 


return fare to Rochester was one dollar, 


which amount would have to be added to | 
the cost of any purchase Mr. Laurie might | 


make. 


“I’m going to Rochester anyhow next | 


week,” responded Jim importantly. “To 
the fair.” 
At this Mr. Rothberg in a sudden burst 


of generosity agreed to knock one dollar off | 


the price. 


“Tt costs fifty cents to get into the fair | 


grounds,” Jim remarked suggestively. 
The price of the bottle-green suit im- 


mediately slumped to ten dollars and fifty | 
cents, with a pair of suspenders thrown in | 


for good measure. Still Jim would not be 
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She busy executive says : 


Abottle of milkis 
abottle of health 


“Since I started a year ago drinking 
a bottle of milk, each day at the 
office, my health has improved. I 
no longer tire easily and my business 
has benefited by my increased 
efficiency.” 

Drink more bottled milk at the office 
and at home. Milk bottled in 
Thatcher Superior Quality Milk 
Bottles is your guarantee of full 
measure, always. Look for the Trade 
Mark on the bottle’s lower edge. 











Tuatcurer Mra. Co. 
Evora, N. Y. 
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THATCHER— 
Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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for good summer reception 


JEFFERSON 


TUBE REJUVENATOR 
keeps tubes like NEW! 
(A 





You can't get good summer reception For 
with weak tubes. All radio tubes weaken Home 
with use—especially in summer when 
burned at higher voltage. Keep your 
radio tubes efficient thissummer withthe 
Jefferson Tube Rejuvenator. Just attach 
to a convenient electric light socket — 
“bring back” each tube in 10 minutes! 

Repeat once a month — note how it 
improves reception; DouBLES and 
TreBLes tube life, and saves batteries. 
It’s wasteful to be without one; it’s econ- 
omy to own one. Takes large or smail 
tubes — 201-A, 301-A, UV-199, C-299. 
Fully guaranteed. Get yours now. At 
leading stores selling radio. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send $7.50 to 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
501 So. Green St., Chicago, Il. 


Makers of jefferson Radio, Bell Ringing 
and Toy Transformers; Jefferson Spark 
Coils for Automobile, Stationary and 
Marine Engines; Jefferson Oil Burner lg- 
nition Coils and Transformers. 
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Patent 
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INCLUDE a pair of Willson Col- 
ored Goggles with your fishing 
outfit. They’re real comfort on 
the water or at any outdoor sport. 
Look for the Willson name. 





or protection from Sun, 
Dust.Wind and Glare 


WILLSON 
Goggles 


ape eel 












_ alld 
The Willson name 
on avery frame, 





Wittson Gocates, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
























k: AES die—never revive— 
when the air is charged 
with Tanglefoot Spray. 


But other flies may work their 
way past your screens during 
the day. To catch these strag- 
glers, put a few sheets of 
‘Tanglefoot Fly Paper where 
the air is quiet and the 
light strong. 





For complete fly riddance 
nothing equals the combined 
use of Tanglefoot Fly Spray 
and Fly Paper. Grocers and 
druggists have both. 
THE TANGLEFOOT CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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TANGLEFOOT 


FLY PAPER-FLY SPRAY 
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| convinced, but reiterated his belief that 
| Rochester clothiers possessed some mys- 
| terious means of underselling small-town 
dealers. At each mention of the big city 
Mr. Rothberg started nervously, and to 
cover his confusion offered one pourboire 
after the other. A necktie should go free 
with the suit of clothes! Not enough? To 
show he appreciated Mr. Laurie’s trade a 
fine celluloid collar should also be included! 
Still Mr. Laurie believed the Rochester 
merchants could do better by him. Well 
then, toclinch the bargain Mr. Laurieshould 
be presented with a pair of genuine mother- 
of-pearl cuff buttons! 

Eventually Jim bought the bottle-green 
suit for a flat ten dollars with all these ac- 
cessories thrown in, and with a further 
good-will offering of a gorgeous almost-silk 
handkerchief. 

Funny, perhaps, and indicative of the 
picayunish methods of thirty years ago? 
Yet it truly represents a condition that big 
business with its accompanying standard- 
ization has happily wiped out. Today in 
the same New York State village Jim 
Laurie’s son would walk into the same 
clothing store and make his purchase, secure 
in the knowledge that the local merchant 
would sell him his outfit at the same price 
as big-city competition. There would be no 
guesswork about it, for on the suit would 
be the price tag, affixed at the factory and 
offered at the identical figure in a thousand 
clothing stores from New York to San 
Francisco. 

It is not alone in the small towns that 
big business has helped to bring dignity and 
equal dealing to retail transactions. Re- 
cently I had occasion to accompany a sales- 
man for a day on his visits among the 
grocery shops of the lower East Side in New 
York City. In a section teeming with 
| recently arrived families from Southern 
Europe one expected to see the grocery 
shops operated somewhat in Southern Eu- 
| ropean style, but distinctly such was not 
| the case. Few places displayed bulk stocks 
of beans or flour or sugar or cornmeal; if 
anything, these little East Side shopkeepers 
carried a greater proportion of standard 
and trade-marked packages than their more 
fashionable contemporaries on uptown 
avenues. I asked one of them the reason. 








Buying Groceries by Pictures 


“‘T guess it’s this way,” he said. “‘Whena 
newly arrived immigrant woman starts 
housekeeping she is afraid the shopkeepers 
are going to take advantage of her igno- 
rance of American ways. She has no certain 
knowledge of the value of American money 
or of American weights and measures, and 
so she usually consults some neighbor wo- 
man of her nationality as to the safe way to 
buy. The neighbor woman shows her a 
package bearing a certain picture for its 
trade-mark and tells her that the shop- 
keeper cannot cheat her on such a purchase 
because the package must be of a certain 
weight, and that moreover it is sold at all 
shops for the same price. I have dozens of 
such immigrant women coming in my place 
every day. They can’t read English, but 
they have learned to know the pictures on 
the packages; they look along the shelves 
until they see the picture they want, and 
then they buy.” 

If big business is evér brought to a situa- 
tion where it has to fight for continued ex- 
istence against the attacks of organized 
reformers it can at least point to two worth- 
while accomplishments. It has evened up 
the competition between the small-town 
merchant and his big-city competitor and 
given the former a chance to keep local 
money at home, where it can be properly 

| employed in making the community a better 
| place to live. Big business with its accom- 
panying standardization has also come to 
be a force for Americanism; for the immi- 
grant woman who quickly learns to know 
the pictures on her grocery packages is just 
that much further on the way to accept 
other features of the life about her. What is 
known as the foreign community tends to 
disintegrate as the individuals composing it 
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more and more are trained to wear the 
same styles of clothing as older Americans, 
to buy the same brands of groceries and 
to use similar widely advertised household 
devices. 

Other constructive changes have come 
about, not directly engineered by big busi- 
ness, but doubtless hastened by the success 
of standardization and the one-price idea in 
manufacturing and retailing. Would any- 
one today contemplating a journey think 
of shopping about for a cut-rate railroad 
ticket? Hardly. Yet one has to be only of 
middle age to recall the time when such a 
proceeding was quite worth trying. The 
railroads, particularly in the West, often 
staged the fiercest of rate wars; and if one’s 
journey was not pressing it was profitable 
to wait for such hostilities. I have occasion 
to remember a time in the nineties when the 
Santa Fe and the Union Pacific offices in 
Kansas City began cutting fares to Denver. 
For a week I watched the quotations, re- 
solved to buy when the price became suf- 
ficiently low, and my patience was re- 
warded when at last I was able to make the 
journey of more than six hundred miles at 
an outlay of one dollar! 


Railroad Ticket Scalpers 


Similarly, one does not have to be very 
old to recall the time when every city 
claiming to be a railroad center had its 
colony of ticket sealpers’ offices, where one 
might buy transportation at less than regu- 
lar rates. Points like Washington, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis were profitable fields 
for this kind of business; Chicago, the 
country’s greatest railroad center, afforded 
business for a host of scalpers’ offices that 
maintained an almost unbroken front for 
whole blocks in South Clark Street, then 
the center of the industry. Theoretically 
the scalper sold only the unused portions of 
return-trip tickets; but actually he was 
able to accommodate a client with practi- 
cally anything desired. No one could know 
just what his arrangements were, but in 
case he did not have the called-for ticket in 
stock, the client had only to wait until the 
scalper sent his errand boy to the general 
offices of the railroad for a brand-new paste- 
board, which he retailed to the client at 
less than regular rates. 

This of course did not apply to the most 
popular lines; often the client would have 
to travel in a roundabout way and by a less 
desirable route, but there was always some 
road willing to accept business through the 
scalper medium. 

The part big business has played in 
standardization of prices must be set down 
to its credit; for manifestly when one 
shrewd bargainer buys something at too 
low a price, someone else who is not so 
shrewd a bargainer must pay too high a 
price. Nevertheless big business has not 
yet won its battle. It is too soon to say 
whether we shall go forward under a policy 
of increasing standardization or whether 
the pendulum will swing back to a system 
of individualism and smaller enterprises. 

As a matter of fact, big business has had 
almost too easy a time in achieving its 
present position, for its development has 
taken place on a rising market and with a 
clientele of vastly increasing wealth. If we 
set the middle 1890's as the dividing line 
between the antique and modern in Amer- 
ican business, what do we find? As has 
been said, the Chicago Fair had already 
acted as a stimulus to imagination and men 
were thinking in national rather than local 
terms. The Spanish War, in 1898, added 
our insular possessions and placed us defi- 
nitely in the position of a great world power. 
About the same time came the discoveries 
of Alaska’s vast gold deposits. These events 
carried us along on a high tide of prosperity 
and expansion until the money panic of 
1907. By 1910 we had fairly recovered 
from this setback and business went along 
at a more moderate, but still satisfactory 
gait, until the breaking out of the European 
war. Again we had a year of uncertainty; 
but in 1915, when war orders began to pour 

(Continued on Page 189)- 
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“But, Grace dear, why " 
so old-fashioned? . 

-- Since Runstop came in 

‘ garter runs are 

\ decidedly out!’’ 


‘ 4 
* e 
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|  Runsto 


--a full-fashioned, sheer silk 
1 stocking that holds its youth 


Garter runs no longer harass the thousands of | economy makes it practical for everyday wear. 
women who wear Rollins Runstop stockings. 
And these women have found an economy in 
silk hosiery heretofore unknown. 


Merchants everywhere are recommending it. 
They regard it as the greatest improvement in 
fullfashioned silk hosiery in a pS They 
Here is a fine, full-fashioned silk stocking that an guarantee it. 
holds its youth—that retains its original style Look for the red stripe at the knee and be free 
and beauty and fit through wearing after wear- of the embarrassment and expense of garter 
eee rein . ing and washing after washing. The patented runs You may have your favorite weight, 


ee ies Runstop positively stops all garter runs, adding — color and style You will not know com: 
“This label ison every pair of Rollins “\ ~ | eee . . . Wo ake . 
( —_ Ranstop hosiery e's yellow nd \ greatly to the life of the stockings. The work- plete silk stocking satisfaction until you have 
f slack and is attached on the stock- ‘ 


manship, the carefully selected materials and 
Harms-Not dye preserve all the original luster 
and fabric strength. Rollins Hosiery Mills have been making better 
f hosiery for men, women and children for 33 
Rollins Runstop, fully protected by patent, is years. It has always been sold by reliable 
a red stripe knit into the stocking at the knee— — dealers—never by house-to-house canvassers. 
the point of greatest strain. No matter how 
many runs the, garter may staft, none can go KOLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Des Moines and Boone, lows 


; / ing right at the runstop so that the 
; red stripe shows through it. It is 
; for your protection —assuring you 
' against imitation—and readily 
identifies this newest stocking 


worn Rollins Runstop. 











4 below the red stripe. Chicago Off 7 4 Medinah Building, 237 South Wells Street 
Denver Office, 1751 Lawrence Street 
Women everywhere are demanding it. Its etd a tae 
on ’ 
a For Men,Women and Children 
f-——\ 
Crue) Get Mail us 35 cents in stamps with this coupon or with ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS Name pa 
Sf. |i “Baby Rollo” the label from the top of a pair of Rollins stockings and Des Moines, lows 
ll y we will mail you one of these cunning, cuddly stocking Enclosed find 35 cents in Street City 
{ breed for the dolls. They are 7 inches high and dressed in dainty- ee on ee an on Sheer eters 
ie By little folks colored cap and sweater. 
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Film on Teeth— 
Fact or Fiction? 


search for such a solvent was carried on through many years, until finally, in 1921, the problem was 
submitted to the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, an endowed scientific institution operated 
without profit in conjunction with the University of Pittsburgh. 


Goal Attained at Mellon Institute — 
4,000 Dentists Report Amazing Results 


Is film on teeth a reality, or only an 
idea invented to make people buy 
tooth cleaning preparations? 





OUR dentist will tell you that the film does 

exist; that it is a precipitate from saliva; that 
its proper name is mucin; and that it closely 
resembles the mucus in your throat. It forms a 
tough, invisible coating which is both a protection 
and a menace to your teeth. It protects the 
enamel against attack by acid foods; but also, 
unless removed frequently by some cleansing 
method, it affords a cover and breeding place for 
the acid-forming decay germs (acidophilus), which 
are the worst enemies of tooth enamel. Take off 
this germ laden film, and almost instantly Nature 
will provide a new, clean one in its place 
Thirty years ago, Dr. W. D. Miller, an American 
dentist practising in Germany, discovered these 
facts, which were soon accepted by the entire 
dental profession. Later, scientists found that 
mucin is also the basis of tartar, the most frequent 
cause of receding gums and pyorrhea. 


Hidden Spaces Hard to Clean 

The ancient Egyptians used essentially the same 
methods for cleaning their teeth as our genera- 
tion, The use of dentifrices of various kinds has 
continued through the ages and has greatly in- 
creased in our time. The checking of decay and 
pyorrhea continues to be a serious problem. Your 
dentist can give you at leest one important reason 
for this. Very few people succeed in cleaning all 
their teeth thoroughly; as a result, patches of germ 
infested mucin are usually left undisturbed in the 
hidden spaces. That is why most people lose their 
molars first--they are hardest to clean. 


Search for Mucin Solvent 


For a more effective cleansing method, scientists 
agreed, a mucin solvent was needed. Unavailing 


Through a Fellowship in Dentifrices established at 
the Mellon Institute, the problem of finding a 
mucin solvent was completely answered by the 
discovery of a preparation, called Mu-Sol-Dent, 
certified by the Institute to be an efficient solvent 
of mucin. 

Mu-Sol-Dent is a liquid, for only a liquid can 
effectively reach*and clean the hidden recesses and 
spaces between teeth, where trouble usually starts. 
Before being offered to the public, Mu-Sol-Dent 
was submitted to leading dentists for clinical tests. 
Within one year, over 4,000 reports were received, 
confirming the most optimistic expectations of 


its sponsors. . 


What Mu-Sol-Dent Does 


While Mu-Sol-Dent is neither a tooth paste nor a 
mouth wash in the accepted sense, it does the 
work of both in a superior manner. It heals as it 
cleans—does both. It cleanses not only teeth and 
gums but the entire mouth and throat. It floods 
the hiding places of decay germs where no brush 
can be effectively applied. It stops the formation 


dissolves mucin 


u-Sol-Dent 














of tartar, the arch-enemy of teeth. As a preventive 
of mouth disorders, its results are amazing. Con- 
taining no grit or harmful ingredients, it can not 
injure enamel or tender mouth tissue. It imparts 
to the teeth a high natural lustre, denoting perfect 
cleanliness. 

Smokers praise it highly for its unequalled purify- 
ing and refreshing effect on irritated membranes; 
wearers of plates or bridges find it unsurpassed for 
healing sore gums. It is so easy and pleasant to use 
that even children quickly learn to like it. 

With all its efficiency, Mu-Sol-Dent is so mild and 
harmless that it may be swallowed without the 
slightest ill effect. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, write us. 
Generous sample sent on receipt of 10 cents for 
packing and postage. 


THE V. B. CORPORATION 
916 Forbes Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Send for this free 48-page 
book containing hundreds of 
letters and brief reports on 
clinical tests. It furnishes the 
most convincing proof of the 
unique value of Mu-Sol-Dent 
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in, and for three years thereafter, we experi- 
enced a period of unexpected affluence such 
as the world has never seen and will prob- 
ably never see again. With all this ac- 
crued capital we have been able to operate 
successfully up to the present time, except 
for the comparatively short period follow- 
ing the deflation of 1920. 

Now it is an accepted maxim of business 
that an enterprise, no matter how success- 
ful, is still in the experimental stage if its 
development has taken place on a con- 
sistently rising market. Extravagances 
that might prove fatal in normal times are 
overbalanced by increasing values, and 
great volumes of sales can easily make up 
for the possibly too great expenses. In the 
long run the questicn of price decides every 
business problem; and big business has not 
yet been faced with a stiff enough fight to 
demonstrate its ability to hold its own in a 
contest of sheer economy. 

Theoretically, mass production and sell- 
ing is the most scientifically economical 
method yet devised for putting the neces- 
sities of life into the hands of the public; in 
actual practice mass operations have to 
contend with difficulties undreamed of by 
anyone not directly connected with them. 
The modern department store is a familiar 
example. When the department-store idea 
first began to spread throughout the coun- 
try there was wide misgiving among small 
retailers who saw disaster ahead from this 
form of competition, with its great resources 
of capital and its ability to employ high- 
priced executive talent, combined with the 
economy of operating under a single man- 
agement. But those small retailers who did 
not lose their heads from fright soon learned 
that they could compete on even terms with 
their great rivals in spite of the fact that 
the latter usually bought their merchandise 
at lower prices than the small dealers could 
hope for. In the shadow of every great 
department store in America there are 
dozens of little one-man establishments, 
selling at competitive prices and earning 
reasonable returns for the proprietors. 

Thesame situation exists in all branches of 
business. The great manufacturing organ- 
izations that maintain their own retail shops 
and thus theoretically eliminate all middle- 
man charges between producer and con- 
sumer, have neither driven out rival manu- 
facturers who have no such retail outlets, 
nor closed up the shops of little tradesmen 
who compete with their retail branches and 
who must buy their goods through the 
regular wholesale channels. 


Operating on a Rising Market 


The only explanation of such seeming 
upsetting of rules lies in the fact that the 
large enterprise has special problems that 
do not beset the small business man. Fore- 
most is the problem of delegated authority. 
The merchant with a little shop and only 
half a dozen assistants can personally super- 
vise every detail of his business. The de- 
partment-store magnate may be a business 
genius of the highest order, but the power 
of his genius is vastly lessened by the time 
it reaches the outer fringe of his army of 
five thousand employes. The same thing 
applies still more in the case of the manu- 
facturer who establishes agencies in widely 
separated communities. 

When all is said and done, big business 
has no advantage over little business except 
that of capital; and capital is a small matter 
compared with the other things that enter 
into economic activities. Even to hold its 
own, big business must be conducted on a 
vastly higher plane of efficiency and econ- 
omy than little business in order to make 
up for other handicaps. Recently I spent 
an afternoon with the president of a manu- 
facturing organization of nation-wide scope 
whose product is used in half the homes of 
America and sold at a standard price in 
more than ten thousand retail shops. 

“T am not willing to say that my organ- 
ization has been built on good luck,” he 
said, “but I am willing to admit that con- 
ditions have played into our hands since 
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we changed from private ownership to a | 
corporation twenty-five years ago and be- | 
came a really ‘national enterprise. I have | 
consistently held up to myself and to my 
associates that a good part of our success | 
has been owing to the fact that we have 
practically all that time been operating on | 
a rising market. But along with that we 
have never lost sight of the fact that when 
at the beginning we advertised a standard 
price at which our product should be sold 
by dealers we assumed a tremendous respon- 
sibility. We tacitly pledged ourselves that 
by making our product in great quantities 
and selling: it throughout the country we 
would place it in the hands of the public at 
a lower price than if we operated only in a | 
small way. 

“Fortunately, we have been able to make 
good on this pledge, and have actually 
made several reductions in price as our busi- 
ness grew. We have never tried to make 
our dealers do all the economizing; the 
profit we allow them is based on what we 
believe it costs them to do business if they 
try to run their affairs as economically as | 
we do ourselves. And we have never used 
strong-arm methods in selling; for instance, 
we never give a salesman a quota and inti- 
mate to him that he will lose his job if he 
doesn’t come up to it. Always we have in 
mind the possibility that some day money 
will not be so easy in the United States as it | 
is now, and that people will begin to de- 
mand this: ‘Where are all the advantages 
that big business promised us? It said if 
we accept standardization we would be able 
to buy things cheaper. We accepted the 
proposition. Now show us the lower 


haa 


prices! 


The Super-Power Executives 


Besides the gentleman above quoted I 
have had conversations with numbers of 
others connected with big-business enter- | 
prises as preparation for the writing of this 
article; to each I put these questions: 

What, in your opinion, is the weakness of 
big business, if any? 

Do you think the United States will ever 
go back to a general system of individual- 
ism and small enterprises? 

Does any present tendency seem to be 
working against the continuation of big 
business? 

The replies were varied except in one im- 
portant particular. Each of these men 
expressed the idea that big business will 
persevere only so long as it produces and 
sells cheaper than small business; that if 
hig business is ever superseded it will be its | 
own fault. 

The general manager of a great New 
England corporation expressed himself as | 
follows: 

“Every easy-money period breeds 4 cer- 
tain form of mild insanity, and the particu- 
lar form of insanity prevalent in business 
nowadays seems to be the belief that there 
is no end to the wealth of the United States 
and that anyone can acquire a good share 
of it merely by pushing hard enough. I do | 
not think many of the old-time corpora- 
tions that have worked their way up from | 
small beginnings have allowed their am- 
bition to run away with judgment, but 
some of the later arrivals have. 

“It is less than a year ago that I was ina 
large Western city and a banquet was held 
in the hotel where I was staying. It ap- | 
peared that an Eastern manufacturing cor- 
poration had decided to capture the trade 
of the city, and the vice president of the 
concern, with a number of super-power ex- 
ecutives, had come on to show the rank- 
and-file salesmen how it could be done; how | 
to put it over was the favorite expression. 
The vice president made a speech, as did 
each of the super-powered executives. An 
outsider hearing the speeches might easily | 
imagine himself present at a conference of 
victorious military leaders who had gathered 
to decide on the amount of tribute to be 
exacted from a conquered metropolis. The | 
city had been divided into sections, the | 
merchants in each section tabulated as to 
their respective financial standing, and 
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Six Complete Motor Driven Tools 
The SPEEDWAY Shop is a compact metal and wood working outfit 


that operates from any light socket. 
4 tool lovers and their sons. 


It is powered by the famous SPEEDWAY motor which has been in commercial use 
for years. The equipment quickly gives you a*power— 
saw, lathe, grinder, buffer, cleaner, drill 
All of this equipment is packed under the pressed steel cover, with the lathe bolted 


to the platform as shown above. 


Here is the equipment that goes to make up the SpeedWay Shop: 


SpeedWay Motor a Center 





Lathe Bed Face Plate 
Tool Rest Parting Tool 
Tail Stock Gouge Chisel 


Centers Univ. Wrench 


Chuck 





the reach of all. 
Write for free 


1830 South 52nd Avenue 


nearest Deuler 


Saw Table Drill oy ree 

5 inch Circular Saw 4 inch Dri 

2 inch ¢ Spieding Wheel Hi Inch inch Rig Bit 
4 inch Cloth Buffer 


4 inch Wire Brush 
25 in. x6in. Base Arbor, etc 


The most useful thing in the world for the‘ 
pleasure for every boy under ninety who likes to make things, and at a price within 


po dpe sells the Ree Bon Shop 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TOOL CoO. 


Cicero, Hlinois 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 





Designed for mechanics, for all 





Steet bo over 


‘handy” man and a source of constant 


name of 


[Adjoining Chicago) 
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Fans Were Simply 


Fans Until - 


the advent of Signal Jr 


fan sets a new standard of summer comfort, 


This beautiful oscillating 
From the 


stately pedestal to the delicately-curved brass-finished 
blades Sinal Jr. is the last word—the best word in 


electric fans 


like a fine automobile 
eficiency and durability make this the one fan for you 


Its 


It is finished in a lovely Duco green— 


light weight, convenience, 


bea! Signal Jr. Fan 
ee “Light and Airy’”’ 


This distinctive fan has all the beauty, speed and endurance 


of a thorobred. 


an . year guarantee of satisfactory service. 
less motor and is specially designed to distribute o maximum 
volume of air gently, unobtrusively and effectively. 


It is the masterpiece of 30 years’ experience 
in fan design and construction. That is why it carries a two 


Signal jr. has a noise 


= — Ask your dealer to show you a Signal Jr, in action —note 
. its smooth-running silence. For the office, home, the sick room 








and, especially the bedroom, this advanced fan is what you 
need. The price is only $9.75,—less than you pay for ordinary 
non-oscillating fans. If your dealer cannot supply you write 
to us, sending his name and address, Don't take a so-called 
substicute for a Signal Jr.—there is nu substitute. 


Dept. 1 F, Menominee + 
Makers of The Famous Signal Radio Accessories 
Branches In All Principal Cities 








SIGNAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. = 
Michigan , 
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‘Dom Onchating (bhock finish IT PUA Oe ii 
Prices alighely higner west a Derwwr 
























Locktite Luke seys: 

Youd look like ¥ 
> sam hill carryin 25 
spares On your car 
or is it only a auto- 
mobile? But thats 
~ what you get all for 
one dollarin alittle 
canofLOCKTITE. 


For repairin either casins or 
tubes for keeps in a 
jiffy an without vul- 
canizinslaponalayer 
for little holes or 
bruises, But if its a 
right smart hole use 
two orthree layers so 
yure dead sure it aint 
never going to blow 
eut again. equal to 25 spares 

The secret is the quality which is best 
there bein none better,and the fabric back 
thats so tough its mean, 
This fabric back keeps 
the patch from stretch- 
in thin and makes it 
stronger than Firpo sus- 
pishoned of Dempsey. 

Its extra swell for soft 
balloon casins cause 
LOCKTITE bends with 
the casin bein stuck 


A can of Locktite is 


This Oty setionw dis- 


Play cabinet is free 


tw deaiers if they 
ask their jobber 


Cale atte mam 


OCKTITE 
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to it closer than a brother and dont shift 
around like the man without a country 
which is what a boot does. 
Your dealers got LOCKTITE cause his 
jobbers been tellin him about it for five 
years. Now you may take a week off and 
find a dealer somewheres that aint got 
» LOCKTITE 
' and if you 


Locktite non-stretching do send me 


Patch is strong his present 
name and 
address and 

while a patch becomes weaker tO repay 


n stretched ou for this 
trouble I'll send you a big dollar can of 
LOCKTITE provid- 
in you remit a dollar A fuite Luke 
to pay for it. 


LOCKTITE PATCH COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont 
Export Dept., 89 Broad St., New York Cc ity 
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Now, how about you? Surely you can spare 
an hour now and then, to follow the simple 
directions we will give you. 
experience, no capital 
to TRY. 


Profits From the Start 


He First Sent Us a 
Coupon Like This 


ND then, in spite of the fact that he 
was employed by a large company, Mr. 
Noah A. Weiner of Connecticut quickly 
started on a profitab le career as our local 
representative. 
Nearly every 
earned Curtis subscription profits; 
day not long ago an even $12,00! 


That was fourteen years 
month since he has 
in one 





You need no 
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Below is a coupon—mail it today. 
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squads of salesmen told off to exact a cer- 
tain amount of business from each. 

“I did not stay in the city long enough to 
learn at first hand the result of these opera- 
tions, but a few months later one of the 
corporation’s salesmen came to my concern 
for a position, saying he wished to get out 


of the high-powered atmosphere of his for- 


mer employers. From him I learned the 
campaign in the Western city had been an 
artistic success but a financial failure. What 
the vice president in his stirring address 
called sales resistance had been successfully 
broken down; but the cost of the campaign 
had amounted to nearly half as much as the 
receipts. 

“Unfortunately this sort of thing has be- 
come all too common, and those who lend 
themselves to it are surely undermining all 
that big business has built up. It does not 
matter that the corporation has since got 
into financial difficulties through its ex- 
travagance; the real danger was done when 
it mistook impudence for enterprise and 
used its rescurces to browbeat people into 
buying its product.” 

Another gentleman, director of one of the 
Western regional banks, said much the same 
thing, but from a different angle: 

“A great deal has been written and said 
during recent years of the benefits that 
accrue to the corporation that has as stock- 


| holders many of its own employes and cus- 


tomers. To a certain extent this is true; the 


| employe who owns stock in the company 


for which he works is doubtless a better 
employe, and the stock-owning customer a 
better customer. 

“But there are certain drawbacks. The 
enterprise with its stock scattered among 


| people of small means, many of whom de- 


pend on it for actual living expenses, is in- 
evitably tempted to do the things that 
will insure payment of present dividends 


| whether or not such payment is wise from 


a future standpoint. 

“Not long ago I made an address before 
my chamber of commerce in which I some- 
what scandalized the members by the state- 
ment that 80 per cent of the salaried people 
of the city were in an actual state of bank- 
ruptcy; thet they had been tempted to 
mortgage their futures by constant offers of 
desired articles on the installment plan. I 
did not make this statement without actual 
figures on which to base my estimate.” 


High-Powered Soliciting 


The president of a New Jersey manu- 
facturing corporation with headquarters in 
New York City and branch offices in a 
dozen cities answered my questions from an 
experience of thirty-five years in harness, 
during which time he has served as bench 
workman, as road salesman, and as branch 
manager in half a dozen towns and cities. 
Perhaps it is on account of this varied back- 
ground that his language always borders on 
the picturesque: 

“Do I think the United States will ever 
go back to the system of small individual 
enterprise? 

“Not if big business sticks to the ideas of 
the old-timers, who knew mighty well that 
they were safe only so lung as they pro- 
duced and sold their stuff cheaper than the 
little fellow. But unfortunately a lot of 
whoop-la boys have managed to attach 
themselves to pay rolls in late years, and 
these fellows seem to think their mission in 
life is to keep business good by pumping 
the public full of the idea that it was born 
with a silver spoon in its mouth and that 
wishing is getting. These shouters and press 
agents and ready-letter-writers spread the 
good news that organization is the big 


| thing and if the organization is all right no 


one need worry, because someone else will 
pay the bills. 

“Twenty-odd years ago I was branch 
manager for my company in a little South- 
ern city and naturally I joined up with the 


| chamber of commerce, Someone had sprung 


the idea that we might become a tourist 
center and it was decided we ought to have 
an illustrated booklet telling the world of 
our river, our courthouse, our Elks building 
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and our five banks with deposits of two 
million dollars. The estimated cost of a 
booklet designed to bring an eager outside 
public to our midst was five hundred dol- 
lars, and the president of the chamber ap- 
pointed committees to go out on the streets 
and raise the money. 

“Did we get it? I'll say we did not. 
The average business man looked at a ten- 
dollar bill a lorg time before parting with it 
in those days, and after a week of discour- 
aging effort our committees had to report 
back that five hundred dollars was beyond 
our power to raise. 

“Last year I happened again to visit the 
town, which has exactly the same tourist 
attractions it had in the old days. An up- 
and-coming publicity campaign was going 
on, headed by the five-thousand-dollar-a- 
year chamber-of-commerce secretary, as- 
sisted by a professional money-raising firm 
from a distant city working on a percentage 
basis. 

“The chamber of commerce was helped 
by two luncheon clubs, the Better Business 
Bureau, the Boy Scouts and several wo- 
men’s organizations, all working under the 
fighting slogan, Tell it tothe World. If any 
old-timers remembered our former amateur 
effort they must have hung their heads 
in shame, because these modern massed 
forces raised several thousand dollars in a 


” 


single day’s high-powered soliciting! 
The Less Obvious Competitors 


“The cheerio doctrine may be all right, 
and it is certainly fine for the boys on the 
pay roll; but, after all, the United States 
isn’t resting on a vein of pure gold, and 
whenever such a show is put on it takes just 
that much money and effort from construc- 
tive enterprise. Maybe I ought not to 
criticize a favorite American sport, but it 
seems to me that organization has gone to 
the limit and a little beyond. Big business 
started the organization idea from a sound 
principle; I should say that the greatest 
menace to the continuation of big business 
lies in the fact that organization itself mdy 
be made ridiculous!” 

The last man I interviewed is district 
sales manager for a certain nation-wide cor- 
poration. 

When I asked him if he believed big busi- 
ness would persevere he replied promptly 
that it could not, because all the sales 
managers would soon go crazy from the 
strain of their labors. This, however, 
proved to be an exaggerated view based on 
a couple of weeks’ poor business. That he is 
still in full possession of his faculties was 
evidenced by a letter he was sending out to 
the salesmen under him and of which I 
quote a portion: 

“If I were to ask you who our principal 
competitor is,” the letter read, “‘ your first 
impulse would be to name the big corpora- 
tion that makes the product similar to ours 
and whose salesmen call on the same people 
we do. 

“True, that corporation is our most ob- 
vious competitor; but also every firm and 
every individual in the United States that 
produces something to sell is likewise our 
competitor. The income of the country 
is more or less fixed; whenever one big firm 
or one industry gets the lion’s share of the 
business, there is so much less business for 
other firms and other industries to get. 

“Tf this is done by fair competition, you 
and I and our firm have no kick coming. 
But if it is done by strong-arm methods, or 
by tricking people into longer terms of 
credit than are businesslike, or by propa- 
ganda under the guise of philanthropy, then 
we have a kick coming, because every such 
instance is taking away from our firm, and 
from you and me personally, a chance to 
earn our reasonable share of the country’s 
spending money.” 

All the foregoing expressions are from the 
ranks of big business itself. The solitary 
legislator of the future on whose vote de- 
pends the continuance or abolition of big 
business will have only the records on 
which to base his decision. The records are 
being created now. 
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Thin..crispy..sugar shells ‘stuff’. with pure. 


luscious fruit-jams.. nuts and Marmalades!.. 


IANA “‘Stuft’’ Confections have the 
sweet disposition that is the first req- 
uisite of a traveling companion. 

They are the ideal confection for picnics, motor 
trips, luncheons and all summer candy occasions. 
We originated Diana “Stuft” Confections just to 
fill this summer need. Those cooling, crispy sugar 
shells are purposely thin—to hold more of the 
imported nuts and pure fruit-jams and marma- 
lades which we make ourselves of fresh selected 
fruits. Every ingredient measures up to the Bunte 


BUNTE BROTHERS, Established 


DIANA STUFT 


Golden Quality Creed. For almost fifty years we 
have made candy this better way—always re- 
membering that the 1200 Bunte Golden Quality 
Candies are something for someone to eat. 
The good stores all carry Diana ‘“Stuft’”’ Con- 
fections in 2%, 4, 9 or 16 ounce purity jars and 
2, 3 and 5 pound tidy tins. The packages are 
air-tight. The candy reaches you as fresh as the 
day it was made. Each package contains twenty- 
one varieties. Keep some on hand all summer long. 
Look for the name “ Bunte’’— your protection. 


1876, World-Famous Candies, Chicago 


Confections 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 


Avenue. 


Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 


were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 


added to the family. 


Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 


gencies and old age. 


He and his young wife, for the first 


time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany. 


This company is owned by more people than any 


other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
their savings. As its business has grown, the number of its 
shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 
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in forest, mountains or desert, take \ 
Appell’s, “the magic water — ; 
you—and have a cold drink w ver 

you want it! Appell’s South African 
Water Bag keeps water cold in hottest 

sun by an evaporation principle made 
possible by construction of bag and 
imnported fabric from which it is 
made. Solid by Hardware, Sport Goods Ha] 
end Department Stores. If your dealer 5 
cannet supply you use the coupon and 
order direct. Made by 


HIRSCH WHE MPO. C§O., PORTLAND, ORPOON, UL. 8. A 
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DON’T BREATHE DUST or POLLEN 
Tiny Nasal Filter aide breathing. For dust 
sufferere-—Hay fever—Asthma, trades, 
travelers, motorists. ete. $/ post paid 


NASAL FILTER CO., 
Saint Paul, Minn, 
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Follow and Guide “™ 
Now the homeowner's last hard job is abot 
ished farever—no more pushing a heavy hand 
lawn mower on a hot day, All you need do isto | 
follow atd guide this new wonderful little 
motoriaed mower that rane itself 


BOBALAWN 
The Pushiess Lawn Mower 

Kasy pull on starting cord and engine 
starts. Slight pull en control handle and 
mower starts. Does everything a band 
mower will do—and more. Boy or girl 
ean operate it. Cute o 
heavy or light grass, Very tow cost 
Send for (ree folder. Power Units, Ine., 
561 Jackson St.. Jackson, Mich., cast of 
Mise. River; Cushman Motor Works, 
100} North 2st St. Lincoln, 
Nebr. west, 
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political parties, the offering of rewards and 
the calling in of private detective agencies, 
the arrest of the least influential and dullest 
witted of the possible suspects, the calling 
in of professional expert witnesses by one 
or both sides, and conviction or acquittal, 
either followed by heavy costs in special fees 
and a jump in the tax rate. 

But Stielow did not go to the chair in 
September. His lawyer, convinced of his 
innocence, began a series of stays and ap- 
peals; and an assistant warden at Sing 
Sing, pitying the stolid farm hand in the 
death house, interested the Humanitarian 
Cult, a group of those opposed to capital 
punishment, in the case. 

Members of the cult soon stumbled on 
some slight evidence that two wandering 
peddlers and horse traders—‘“‘swamp an- 
gels,”’ in the local idiom— Clarence O’Con- 
nell and Erwin King, might know some- 
thing of the Phelps and Wolcott murders. 
O’Connell had been convicted of robbing a 
storekeeper and now was in Auburn Prison. 
King was in jail at Little Valley on a charge 
of perjury in supporting O’Connell’s alibi, 
and there was interviewed by Mrs. Grace 
Humiston, a New York lawyer acting for 
the cult. She obtained from him a confes- 
sion that he and O’Connell had killed 
Phelps and his housekeeper. The confes- 
| sion was remarkable in that it was procured 
by a woman and was made only after King 
| had been warned fully of his rights and 
| danger by the then surrogate of Cattaraugus 
County, Judge George Larkin, an entirely 
disinterested person and a lawyer of ability 
and standing. The confession was made, 
also, in the presence of Sheriff Nichols, and 
it checked with the known facts of the 
Orleans County murders, apparently ex- 
plaining some points never cleared up in the 
Stielow trial. King signed and swore to the 
confession before a justice of the peace. 





Within Fifteen Minutes of Death 


The Orleans County district attorney and 
the sheriff and the private detective, one of 
| whom had prosecuted Stielow, the two 
others the most deadly witnesses against 
him, motored to Little Valley and took King 
back with them. 

Before starting, King told the Orleans 
County district attorney, in the presence 
of witnesses, that his confession was true; 
but somewhere on the way back he recanted 
everything, and on the following day re- 
peated his retraction before a committee of 
three disinterested citizens called in by the 
Orleans County authorities. 

Meanwhile the Stielow case had been re- 
viewed by the Court of Appeals and a mo- 
tion for a new trial denied in February, 
1916. In June that year another applica- 
tion for a new trial was denied by Justice 
Wheeier. In July a third attempt was de- 
nied by Justice Cole, and in October a 
fourth motion for a new trial was refused 
by Justice Rodenback at a term of the Su- 
preme Court specially called by Governor 
Whitman. All the judges found that Stie- 
low had been fairly and justly convicted on 
the evidence presented. 

Once Stielow was within fifteen minutes 
of electrocution. His trousers had been slit 
up the side where the leg electrodes are ap- 
plied, the chaplain was with him, and the au- 
dience was waiting in the ghastly death 
chamber, when a stay of execution granted 
by Justice Guy was delivered into the war- 
den’s hands. The execution had been sched- 
uled for an earlier hour; but as preparations 
were being completed a telephone call came 
from New York, the voice purporting to be 
that of Justice Guy of the Supreme Court. 
The warden was not familiar with the jus- 
tice’s voice, but a mutual friend who was 
with the jurist at the moment took the tele- 
phone and vouched to the warden that the 
message was genuine. The warden then 
agreed to postpone the execution until the 
final minute permitted by Stielow’s latest 
sentence, or until the actual paper could be 
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delivered to him. The stay reached Sing 
Sing fifteen minutes before the time limit 
elapsed. 

In November, King was rearrested at the 
instigation of the Humanitarian Cult and 
taken to Buffalo and locked in the city jail. 
There he immediately began to write letters 
to Orleans County friends, all of which were 
intercepted. 

Then on December 4, 1916, Governor 
Whitman, unsatisfied of Stielow’s guilt, 
commuted the farm hand’s sentence to life 
imprisonment. In January, 1917, the gov- 
ernor had King brought before him and ex- 
amined him personally. King’s answers 
were so evasive and unsatisfactory that on 
February first the governor ordered a spe- 
cial investigation into the entire Phelps and 
Wolcott murder case, all expenses to be paid 
by the state; and appointed George H. 
Bond, a prominent Syracuse lawyer, for 
six years district attorney of Onondaga 
County, a special deputy attorney-general 
with plenary powers. Mr. Bond drafted 
Mr. Waite from the attorney-general’s 
office to aid him. Nearly two years had 
elapsed since the crime, and a jury and ten 
judges had passed on Stielow’s guilt. 


Ain Unconvincing Confession 


Orleans County, or the more vocal part 
of it, was furious. The governor’s action 
was taken to be a slap in the face of the 
Republican county organization, which had 
named the officers who had arrested and 
prosecuted Stielow; and despite the fect 
that Governor Whitman was an organiza- 
tion Republican himself, he was accused of 
having sacrificed a small upstate county to 
ingratiate himself with the Humanitarian 
Cult and the New York World, a Demo- 
cratic newspaper, which had been in the 
forefront of the fight to save Stielow. That 
the state was paying all the expenses of 
the investigation was no sop to Orleans 
County. If the investigation should lead to 
the clearing of Stielow and Green and the 
charging of King and O’Connell with the 
murders, there would be another trial, an- 
other $40,000 or $50,000 expense and an- 
other boost in the tax rate. But Orleans 
County could do nothing about it for the 
time being. 

“After I had carefully read and studied 
the record of the trial, my opinion was that 
Stielow was guilty,” Mr. Bond wrote. A 
few days later Bond and Waite saw Stielow 
in his cell and told him in substance: “‘ Noth- 
ing more can happen to you. You have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
telling the truth. If you are guilty and will 
confess so now, you will save the state the 
expense of this investigation. I will write 
that into my report, with my recommenda- 
tion, and it may aid you in getting some 
time off. If, on the other hand, you are 
guilty and don’t tell me now, I will find it 
out and write that in my report, where it 
will stand against you always.” 

“I did not say this in just these words,” 
Mr. Bond reported, “because Stielow 
grasped only the simplest speech, but I was 
able to make him understand.” 

“I didn’t do it, and if I said I did, it 
would be a big lie,” the farm hand told him. 

Waite began his investigation by study- 
ing Stielow’s confession. Holes began at 
once to appear in that once so solid struc- 
ture. It confessed nothing but what already 
had been common knowledge. A full and 
voluntary confession surely would have ex- 
plained what became of the purse and the 
money. 

After shooting down Phelps, as told in the 
confession, Stielow picked up the lamp 
and, with Green, advanced from the kitchen 
through the dining room and a small hall 
and was just about to enter the old man’s 
bedroom to search it, when Miss Wolcott 
ran out of her room, through the dining 
room, toward the kitchen door. By the 
time they reached the kitchen she was out- 
side, the door closed behind her, and one of 
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Bostons have always been so 
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them shot her through the glass door. They 
heard a scream. 

If the confession is to be credited, the two 
men returned to the search for the money, 
utterly indifferent to the woman who fled 
screaming into the night. They had no 
knowledge that she even had been hit. 
Presumably her cries would arouse the 
neighborhood, but they let her go and gave 
all their attention to the bureau. 

Miss Wolcott had passed within a few 
feet of Stielow as she fled. Stielow was 
carrying a lighted lamp and wore no dis- 
guise. His very bulk of 240 pounds would 
have identified him, if nothing else. It was 
incredible that she should fail to recognize 
such a man, who had been working under 
her eyes for ten days. Yet the confession 
asked the jury to believe that the house- 


| keeper fled directly to the home of her 


slayer for sanctuary, crying out to him by 
name to open his door to her, knowing, as 
she must have, that he was not there, but in 
the house from which she had run. 

At the least calculation it would have 


| taken an expert cracksman ten minutes to 


make the search of Phelps’ bedroom de- 


| tailed in the confession. Yet when Stielow 


and Green emerged from the Phelps house 
after finding the money, Stielow is supposed 
to have heard Miss Wolcott crying ‘‘ Char- 
ley, please let mein; I am dying,’’ and beat- 


ing on the front door of the tenant house. 


The Pertinent Question 


Stielow and Green could not have known 
it, but Miss Wolcott had been shot through 


|| the heart with a ragged, mushroomed bullet, 


4) | causing hemorrhage into the pericardium 














sac and collapse of the left lung. Yet this 
woman of fifty is credited with having run 
a distance of 275 feet after she was shot, 
and at least ten minutes later was scream- 
ing loud enough to be understood distinctly 
350 feet away. 

No one, apparently, ever had measured 
the distance from the floor to the hole in the 
glass and compared it with the supposed 
facts. The Chinese have a proverb that a 
grain of sand may hide a mountain, and 
American lawyers are familiar with the old 
story of the A. & Z and the B. & Y. rail- 
roads, This was in the early days of Amer- 
ican railroading, before the advent of many 


| safety appliances. The tworailroads crossed 


at a grade where a watchman was main- 
tained, but it was stipulated by mutual 
agreement that for one half hour before and 
after a fast A. & Z. night train was due at 
the crossing, the crossing should be kept 
clear of all B. & Y. traffic, this in order that 
the passenger train should not be under the 
necessity of stopping. 

But one night a B. & Y. freight train 
broke down on the crossing too late to warn 
the A. & Z. express by telegraph. The 
watchman, an old negro, seized his red 


| lantern and hurried down the A. & Z. tracks, 


He was a mile below the crossing when the 
express swung around a curve. Although 
he waved his lantern frantically, the train 
roared past, crashed into the wreck at the 


| crossing and several persons were killed and 


injured. 

The victims and their heirs brought suit 
against the A. & Z. That railroad entered a 
demurrer. The responsibility rested with 
the B. & Y., which had contracted to keep 
the crossing clear. The B. & Y. answered 
that the watchman had flagged the passen- 


"| ger train at an ample distance from the 


crcssing and that the responsibility rested 


| with the A. & Z., whose employes had ig- 
| nored the signal. 


The issue went to trial. The A. & Z. 


| counsel accused the watchman of having 


been asleep, of never having run down the 


| track; but the grilling cross-examination 


failed to shake the simple old negro in one 
detail of his story. Always it was the same, 
and bore the ring of truth. The A. & Z. lost 


| the suit. 


One of the counsel for the B. & Y., who 
privately suspected all along that the watch- 
men had lied, but who admired the skill 
with which he had foiled the opposing coun- 
sel, took the old man aside after the trial. 
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“Uncle Pete, you certainly showed those 
A. & Z. lawyers up,”’ he flattered the wit- 
ness. “I don’t know as I ever saw a better 
witness; but just between you and me, you 
were asleep, weren't you?” 

“Boss, I done just what I said I done, 
word for word,” Uncle Pete protested; 


“but I sure was skeered one of you fool | 


lawyers would ask me was that lantern lit.” 

No one had asked “Was that lantern 
lit?” in the Stielow trial. According to the 
confession, Miss Wolcott was outside, the 
door closed behind her, when shot. The 
hole in the glass showed plainly that the 
bullet had gone through on a line, not on an 
angle. The course of the bullet also indi- 
cated a straight line through the body. 
The door opened inward. When closed, the 
distance to the end of the threshold was less 
than two inches. No one could stand on 
the threshold and close the door, 

The bullet hole in the glass was exactly 
three feet eight and a half inches from the 
floor. Miss Wolcott was half an inch less 
than five feet tall. There was a drop of four 
and a half inches from the threshold to the 
first step, four inches more to the second 
step, nine more to the ground. Once she 
was outside and the door closed, a bullet 
could not have hit her below the shoulder. 
Moreover, her footprints in the snow had 
shown that she had leaped off the steps at 
right angles, close to the house, as if dodg- 
ing. The height of the wound in her body 
was exactly that of the distance from the 
kitchen floor to the hole in the giass. The 
conclusion was irresistible that she was shot 
while the door was partly open and she still 
was on the level of the kitchen floor, or at 
the very moment of leaving it and turning 
to leap from the steps; and that whoever 
fired the shot was not pursuing her, as 
Stielow’s confession recited, but was stand- 
ing behind the partly opened kitchen door, 
over the body of Phelps. 

More flaws in the state’s case and new 
corroborations of Stielow’s defense, all 
highly pertinent to the case but not vital to 
this recital, accumulated. 

Waite and Bond left the examination of 
the firearms expert's testimony to the last. 
Stielow’s revolver and the mortal bullets 
were in their possession. The only evidence 
concerning thecartridges was Nelson Green's 
statement that he had seen a red box, half 
full of shells, stamped with a letter U in the 
center, in a bureau drawer at Stielow’s; 
and the expert’s testimony that the bullets 
were discharged by a .22 caliber, rim fire, 
U. M. C. short, black powder, now obsolete 
cartridge, and that he meant by “ obsolete”’ 
that they had not been manufactured for 
seven years and long since had disappeared 
from the open market. 


Firing Tests 


After asking for such cartridges in cross- 
roads stores and other backwaters of trade 
and not finding them, Waite applied to the 
cartridge company, at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and was provided with a box of 
cartridges identical in bullet and the num- 
ber of grains of black powder with those 
described. 

Firing tests were made in the Third 
Branch Station of the New York Detective 
Bureau in the presence of Captain Jones, 
the department’s revolver expert; Dr. Otto 
Schultz, police surgeon; Inspector Faurot, 
Bond, Waite and others. Before firing, the 
revolver was handed to Captain Jones and 
his opinion asked as to how long a time had 
elapsed since it was fired. 

“Certainly not in three or four years, 
apparently a longer time,”’ Jones said, after 
he had examined the heavy incrustations in 
the barrel, discolored with age. According 
to Stielow, the gun had not been used in 
seven years. 

The first test was made by placing a sheet 
of paper over the Stielow gun and firing one 
of the black-powder cartridges. Instead of 
no leakage of gases at the breech end of the 
barrel, as testified, the paper was set afire. 
The first test bullet had been fired into 
bales of cotton batting, the customary 
method of recovering a trial bullet. In the 











at YOUR price 


OUR brick home need cost 
no more than the lowest 
priced type of construction, 


New methods of laying brick have 
created walls that use fewer brick 
and are strong, safe and dry. 
They give a range in price that 
meets every purse. All have the 
same beautiful exteriors as the 
finest brick homes. All have the 
ability of burned clay to last for 
centuries without painting or re- 
pair. Write for lieamanere on 
newest uses of Common Brick. 


At any of the addresses listed below you 
will find men of practical experience who 
will gladly explain the several types of 
brick walls developed by this association 
They will help you secure bids that, again, 
smash the fallacy that brick is expensive 


These Books and Plans 
Have Helped Thousands 


You may find exactly the home you want 
among the 120 shown in our two plen 
books—" Your Next Home” and “The 
Home You Can Afford.”” (10e each) 
Plans at nominal cost for every home 
shown. “Brick, How to Build and Esti 
mate" isa hand-book on brick consttuc 
tion invaluable to home builders 
Describes various cypes of brick walls 
(Se a copy). “Skintled Brickwork” 
shows latest effects in rough texture walls. 
(5e a copy). Send 60¢ for all four books 
* Brick Silos—and How to Build Them.” 
A complete text book on most economical 
type silos—10c. 
The 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Building 
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Philadelphia . . . City Centre Bide. 
Portland, Ore. . . . 310 Lewis Bide 
San Francisco . . . 811 Sharon Bidg 
Seattle, Wash. . . . 524 Burke Bide 


The Comshon Brick Mfrs. Assn. of America 


2153 Guarantee Title Bidg., Cleveland 
Enclosed find 
The Home You Can Afferd, roc | 
to Build and Estimate, ase 
Free folder on new Economy Wall. 
Name 


Address 
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second test the Stielow gun was fired into 
a pail containing water and cotton, the 
method the expert described. Captain Jones 
then cleaned the gun barrel and fired a 
third test. 

The first and second test bullets were 
replicas. Even to the naked eye, they ob- 
viously had not come from the same barrel 
as the bullets from the bodies. The mortal 
bullets were clean and lightly marked, the 
products of a clean barrel. The first two 
test bullets were deeply gnawed and gouged 
by the fouled barrel of the Stielow gun. 
The third test bullet, fired after Captain 
Jones had cleaned the barrel, was a dupli- 
cate of the first two in land and groove 
markings except that it was not so deeply 
bitten. 

The two sets of bullets were taken to an 
optical plant at Rochester for scientific 
examination by Max Poser, an expert in 
microscopic research. The results were 
startling. Neither Mr. Poser nor anyone 
else could find a trace of the peculiar 
scratches which had doomed Stielow, either 
under high or low power lens; but this was 
negative evidence. 


The Confession That Checked 


One of the lands on the murder bullets 
was abnormal, equaling the combined 
widths of two normal lands and one groove. 
There were five lands and five grooves, all 
normal, on the test bullets from Stielow’s 


| gun. The land and groove measurements, 
| the rate of pitch and other characteristics 


of a Young America .22 caliber revolver were 
present in both sets of bullets. This model 
of gun has five lands and five grooves. The 
killing of Phelps and his housekeeper pat- 
ently had been done with a defective gun 
of this model. The rifling tool presumably 


| had broken or the rifler had failed to com- 


| Little Valley. 


plete his operation, and the error had 
escaped the inspector’s notice. The dis- 
tinction between the two sets of bullets was 
as glaring as two contrasting cattle brands 
to a round-up crew. There could be no 
possible mistake here. 

The micrometer completed the evidence. 
When the bore diameter of the Stielow gun 
barrel and that of the mortal bullets were 
compared, the bullets were found to be 
.0018 of an inch smaller. These were not 
opinions; they were facts. 

Bond and Waite had no further doubts 
that Stielow was innocent. Then who was 
guilty? Suspicion naturally attached to 
Erwin King in the investigators’ minds. 
King and O’Connell admittedly were not 
far frorh West Shelby on the night of the 
murder. King now was in jail again at 
Bond and Waite saw him 


| there and asked him to repeat, as best he 


could remember, his confession to Mrs. 


Humiston, later repudiated. 


In recounting the story, King prefaced or 


| guffixed every sentence with “I told her,” 


or “Then I told her,” or “That was what I 
told her.”’ He told of leaving the barge- 
men’s hotel at Knowlesville on the Sunday 


| afternoon, proceeding to Medina, meeting 


O'Connell there; of driving with O’Connell 
by team to West Shelby, leaving the rig 
there and walking to the Phelps farm; of 
having a quart of whisky and drinking 
freely. 
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It was a long story, and well into it there 
befell a dramatic dénouement. 

“I dropped the reins and had to get out 
and untangle them,” King droned on, “and 
O'Connell got sore and called me a —— 
but I didn’t tell her that.” 

Neither Bond nor Waite blinked an eye- 
lid, and King talked on. 


time to time; then on June seventh he was 


confronted with his “‘but I didn’t tell her | 


that.” 

“Come back after supper and I’ll come 
clean,” King promised. When they re- 
turned he greeted them with, “Well, me 
and O’Connell did it.” 
began. This final confession differed in de- 
tails from the one he.had made to Mrs. 
Humiston, every change checking with the 
facts known to Bond and Waite. It ex- 
plained the motive, all the incidents that 
led up to the planning of the crime, how it 
was carried out, the exact amount of money 
obtained and how it was disposed of. 


King and O’Connell had been told that | 


Phelps was an old bachelor miser. They 
knew nothing of Miss Wolcott’s presence, 
and she already had retired when they 


reached the house. They waited until | 


Phelps went into his bedroom and began 
disrobing before knocking. According to 
the Stielow confession, he and Green had 
waited until Phelps was in bed and the 
light out. King’s account explained the 
testimony at the trial that Phelps’ bed indi- 
cated that he had got no farther than to sit 
down on the bedside to remove his trousers 
when the knock came, 

King related that after Phelps had been 
shot down, he and O’Connell were dum- 
founded to see a woman rush through the 
kitchen. O’Connell, standing behind the 
partly ajar kitchen door, watching Phelps 
for signs of life, fired through the door as 
she passed, just as Waite had deduced from 
the measurements, 


The Grand Jury's Report 


They had followed her outside, of course, 
King explained, 


a house across the road and become silent. 
Stealing up, they satisfied themselves that 
she would scream no more, heard no noises 
and saw no lights in the house, so returned 
to the Phelps home and searched until they 
found the money. 

O'Connell was confronted with the King 
confession and maintained his innocence. 
He was at the farm of Charles Lasky near 
Barre, ill a!l that day and night, he insisted. 
But Frank Lasky admitted having seen 
O’Connell in Medina that Sunday night, 
and Charles Lasky told of his guest driving 
away in the afternoon and returning some 
time after midnight. The next morning 
about nine o’clock, as O’Connell was break- 


fasting, he told Charles Lasky that Phelps | 
and a woman had been murdered by robbers | 


the night before. 
So King was charged formally by Mr. 


Bond with the murder of Charles B. Phelps | 


and Margaret Wolcott. In accordance with 


law, the court directed that a plea of not | 
guilty be entered and the evidence sub- | 


mitted to the grand jury then in session. 
(Continued on Page 197) 





They let him | 
finish. His questioning was renewed from | 


He was sworn and | 


panic-stricken by her | 
screams, and saw her fall on the doorstep of | 
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You Can Do This 
Easily—in Glover’s 
Pajamas! 
QTRETCH, twiet, bend as you will 

in Glover's Brighton-Carlsbads. 


They’re made generously full, and 
with unusual sf 


“comfort kinks” — 
some styles have side-ties, for in- 
stance, instead of the old binding 
drawstring at the waist! And they’re 
just as distinguished for their sty/e 
and long life as for their comfort. Ask 
to see them at your favorite store. 
As low as $2, and up to $18 for the 
finest silks, 
If you don’t find just the style or 
material you want, write us. Take a 
minute and a post card to say, “Send 


me Eight Magic Hours” —a great in- 
| vestment in comfort and satisfaction. 


. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 28 +--+ Dubuque, Iowa 


Just as fine, too, are Glover Soft-collar- 
shirts-for-a-pur pose ,, 











For hair 


| that won’t lie smooth 


Lo just a touch of Stacomb—the 
delicate cream that is responsible 

for the amazing improvement in the 
looks of men’s and women’s hair. 
Stacomb will keep the most stub- 
| born hair in place all day long, 
healthily smooth, lustrous. It also 
helps prevent dandruff. 

Not sticky. In jars and tubes (or the 
new Liquid Stacomb), at ‘all drug and 
department stores. 


-——--- FREE OFFER-———- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-60 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me, free, asample tube of Stacomb. 


Name.. 





Address. 
Write for free Guide Books and 
Fane tte! OF INVENTION BLANK”. 


ATENTS. 2 
nd model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & PP a oa Free. Terms Reasonable 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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and model of automobile — they meet the 
naLelcelarmeretethalelth) maceltiinceitselemlaremraonlarere nh: 


the most advanced principle of carburetion. 


Equip any automobile with a Stromberg Car- 
buretor—there’s an immediate and mighty im- 


provement—easier starting, more pet reater power 

lower fuel consumption Peraeraarerialiita 
139 representative Ametcican np f urers use them 
PY ate bate rae | equipment 


Over 34 


Prices of Special Carburetors and com- 
plete equipment 
Buick.... $24.00 Hudson 
Cadillac 32.50 ewett 
Chandler.... 24.00 axwell 
Chevrolet 19.50 Nash 
Chrysler. . ... 24.50 Oakland 
Cleveland 24.50 Oldsmobile 
19.00 Overland 
19.00 Reo 
24.50 Star 18.00 
., 15.75 Willys-Knight 19.00 
(Prices slightly higher—Pacific Coast and Canada) 
Call on your dealer—or the nearest authorized Stromberg 
Service Station—or mail us your check and we will send 
you a special Stromberg Carburetor direct. Be sure to 
mention make and model of your automobile or truck. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 
68 East 25th Street : : + + + CHICAGO 


BRANCHES~—New Vork, §17 W, 87th St.— Boston, 760 Commonwealth Aw 

Detroit, 2730 Woodward Ave Minneatolis, 1609 Hennepin Ave. Kansas 
City, 1800 Meice St San Franciseo, 740 Pe Si Los Angeles, 1200 South 
Grand Ave Seattle, 1400 Twelfth St.~ London, 173-175 Cleveland Stwel 
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—__‘People are Demanding from 
| their Outboard Motors 





ERE are three enthusiastic letters chosen from many we have re 
ceived from Johnson owners. 

They show the kind of hard service that people are demanding from 
their outboard motors—and how the Johnson stands up to it. 

It is this capacity for dependable service at all times that you want in 
your outboard motor. 

Thousands of exacting users have found it in the Johnson Motor and 
as a result the Johnson has become the standard of outboard motor 
performance. 

Dealers scld more Johnsons during 1924 than any other make. 

¥ ‘ OK 

The Johnson is the motor that is instantly attached to all types of 
boats and canoes without altering any of them. 

It drives a rowboat from 7 to 9 miles per hour, a canoe from 9 to 12. 

Yet complete and ready-to-run, the Johnson weighs 


ONLY 35 POUNDS 


The Johnson starts quickly and easily at any temperature. 
Exclusive Johnson features give a flexibility of operation that is un- 
approached by any other motor. 


1925 Model 25-30% More Powerful 


The 1925 Johnson is 25-30°% more powerful than previous models. 

Improved Super-Quick Action Magneto makes starting easier than ever. 

Johnson Shock Absorber Drive (patent applied for)—standard equip- 
ment this year—permits running over submerged obstructions without 
injury to boat or motor. 

Yet the complete weight of the John- 
son Motor remains only 35 pounds—no 
batteries or other extras to carry. 

‘+ + Ab 

Get into the boat and see for yourself. 

Go to the nearest Johnson dealer—he 
will be glad to give you a free demon- 
stration. 

If you don’t know him, mail us the 
attached coupon and we will send you 
his name and a 1925 Johnson catalog. 

JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY mer Weight 
882 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 25-30% | remains 
Eastern Distributor and Export: ~ ve only 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 3 5 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. i 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


Use Your Johnson While You Pay for it 


Get details of our Deferred Payment Plan 
from your dealer—or direct from us. 


J hns 








OUTBOARD MOTORS 


GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 














JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 882 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the name of the nearest Johnson dealer, your free catalog 
and details of the Deferred Payment Plan. 


Name Address. 
City 



































Silk Socked 


J | usbands 


“T USED to get 
ahateful bunch 
of his silk socks 
to darn every 
week. It was 
horrid little 
things like that 
which made 
me— 






“Butwhyspeak 
of those miser- 
able darning 
days now? | 
found that 
there are beau- 
tiful silk socks 
that will wear 


and wear and wear. Not forever of 
course. But socks with good strong 
silk, and a hardy reinforcement at the 


points of wear. Iron Clads!” 

Iron Clad sock No. 699 is pure thread 
silk—a beautiful sock and a powerfully 
strong one. Double sole, mercerized 
lisle top, high spliced heel and extended 
toe. If your dealer can’t supply you 
with No. 699, send us your remittance 
and we’ll supply you direct. State size 
9 to 12, 75¢), and color (Black, White, 
Palm Beach, Cordovan Brown, Grey, 
Russian Tan, Navy, African Brown, 
French Tan). We'll pay the postage! 

COOPER, WELLS & CO, 


212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 








Buttonless 
Front 






ou'vVE no idea how 
fast you can get in 
and out of this work 
suit. It’s on and off in a 
jiffy. The hookless fastener 
does the speedy work. No 
buttons to catch and come 
off. Great for every man. 
Get one into your tool box. 


If your dealer does not have 
it in stock, we will g 

ship postpaid on 95 
receipt of price - 

Send for free circular showing 
styles for men and boys 
Jiffy Garment Company 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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(Continued from Page 194) 

The grand jury sat for three days that 
week, hearing all the evidence recited here 
| and much more, which space does not per- 
mit relating. King stood unwaveringly by 
his confession. 

“You know pretty well if what you told 
us last night is true, you would have to go 
to the electric chair,’’ one of the jurors 
warned him. “Do you want to die?” 

“No, sir; no man wants to die,” 
replied. 

“You know this will send you there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Stielow is going free and you are going 


King 


| to take his place?”’ 


| Bond said in his final report; 


“Yes, sir.”’ 

The grand jury, by a vote said to have 
been fourteen to seven, reported that it had 
“nothing toreport.” It had, in other words, 
refused to indict. 

“T am fully of the belief that the grand 
jury, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have indicted on evidence less strong,”’ Mr. 
“but the cir- 


| cumstances surrounding this case were ex- 


traordinary to a degree and the failure of 
the jury to consider the evidence solely on 
its merits indicated that the members were 
actuated by considerations purely personal 
and local.” The report closed with the 
deliberate opinion that Stielow was in- 
nocent and King and O’Connell guilty. The 
governor studied the report and pardoned 
Stielow and Green. After three years of 
almost continuous trial and probe, only 
this was established certainly: Charles B. 
Phelps and Margaret Wolcott were dead. 


A Curious Americanism 


The professional expert witness, like the 


| temporary-insanity defense in murder and 





| three things. 


the sob sisters of the press table, is a 
curious Americanism. The expert must 
first qualify; that is, he must satisfy the 
court that he has a special or technical 
knowledge of the subject before the court 
superior to the knowledge and experience of 
laymen. There being no practical test of 
the extent and genuineness of this knowl- 
edge, mere plausible assertion may suffice. 
Once qualified, the expert may express an 
opinion, where all ordinary witnesses are 
held rigidly to statements of fact. The 
facts of the case will be hotly disputed, but 
the opinion will reach the jury uncontested 
unless the opposing counsel does one of 
He may depend upon his 
own wits to trip up the expert in cross- 


| examination. This will be particularly diffi- 





cult if the witness is a professional of long 
experience in fencing with lawyers. Or he 
may make an intensive and exhaustive 
study of the subject and hope to confound 
the expert by his own expertness. But 
much simpler and more effective, if counsel 
has the money to spend, is the hiring of 
other experts to dispute the first expert’s 
testimony. 

It is notorious, of course, that a number 
of men in the United States of greater or 
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less familiarity with such subjects as fire- 
arms and handwriting are making a sub- 
stantial living by giving expert opinions in 
criminal trials for fees, usually of fifty dol- 
lars a day and expenses, sometimes much 
higher. 

Three years ago a man was arrested and 
charged with killing another in a drunken 
row in a speak-easy. The police obtained 
a confession, which the prisoner later repu- 
diated. 


Opposed by able legal talent at the | 


trial, the prosecuting attorney employed a 
witness who qualified as an authority on 
firearms and ammunition. He testified 
that he had determined by micrometer and 
microscopic tests that the bullet in evidence 
had been fired from the gun admittedly 
owned by the prisoner. 


Back on the Trail 


On cross-examination, counsel for the 
defense developed that the ‘‘microscope”’ 
was an ordinary single or double lens pocket 
magnifier, and that the ‘“ micrometer" was 
an inside and outside caliper rule graduated 
to one-sixty-fourth of an inch—tools as 
adequate to the task as a tape measure and 
a pair of horn-rimmed glasses. 

“‘Have you ever spent any time in a 
factory where revolvers are made?” the 
expert was asked. 

“Yes, sir, I have been through the 
plant,” he replied. 

* Please describe to the jury how revolver 
barrels are made.”’ 

“They are cast in molds.” 

“Shades of Samuel Colt and Eliphalet 
Remington!" exclaimed R. E. Herrick in 
Arms and the Man, the organ of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

If the expert happens to believe in the 
innocence or guilt, as the case may be, of 
the accused he is testifying for or against, 
his lack of exact knowledge is less revolting; 
but justice is no less outraged if he is not 
the expert he pretends to be and his opinion 
is not grounded upon scientifically exact 
knowledge. Otherwise his opinion of the 
prisoner’s innocence or guilt is worth no 
more than that of the first man in the street. 


Mr. Waite pondered over the disquieting 
disclosures of the Stielow case. Was it pos- 
sible to reach any reasonably sound conclu- 
sion about the gun from which agiven bullet 
was fired? The Stielow case had demon- 
strated that some guns mark a bullet dis- 
tinctly, but how far was this true? Mr. 
Waite had only a casual acquaintance with 
firearms, himself. The war came on and he 
was busy on government work, but in oc- 
casional free moments he fired small arms, 
recovering the bullets and comparing them, 
Apparently there always were differences, 
but were the differences the ordered results 
of discernible causes, or merely capricious? 
He read up on ballistics and when his war 
work ended he took up the trail in earnest. 





Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Stout. 


The second will appear in an carly issue 
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s HAT a marvelous motor 
your Ford has—when you 
utilize its full powers! Spe- 

cially geared, the Ford car will 

out-perform any other light car, 
and the Ford Ton Truck will do 
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two-ton work, easily, anywhere. 
Geared down with Jumbo 

















“emergency low”, the Ford hes 
trebled power — eases cut of bad 
mud holes and sand pits, crawls 
up mean grades, or pulls through 
‘ heavy roads, where other carsand 
trucks stall. In over-drive gear 
: you get 30% more speed than 
Ferd high—with less vibration! 

Jumbo provides a speed for 
every road and load condition- 
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7 forward and 3 reverse, when 
operated through the Ford 
planetary. Jumbo itself has 3 
speeds forward and 1 reverse— 
many drivers slack off their 
planetary bands and drive with 
Jumbo alone. 





























' A Jumbo demonstration will show you sx 
per Ford performance. See your Ford dealer 





THE PRICE-HOLLISTER COMPANY 
Dept. K-46 

£ ROCKFORD 
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Jumbo is the 
only complete 
line of gear- 
type suxiliary 
transmissions 
for For 
trucks and 
cars. Prices 


$67.50 to 





Installation 
(patente 
through - bole 
construction 
and rugged 
cross-frame 
support) 
actually 
strengthens 






























































Ford chassis, $110.00 
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The Price-Hollister Co., Dept. K-46, Rockford, fl. | 
I am interested in a Jumbo Transmission for: 

O) Ford Car ( Ford Truck 

Without obligation, send me descriptive litera- | 
ture. 








Plaster for 
Patchin 


that anyone can use 


ND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 
as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or “set” instantly like Plas- 
ter of Paris—hence is easy for 
anyone to use. It will not crack, 
crumble or fall out. You can paint 
or paper over it without shellacking 
and the patch will not “spot” 
through. Has many other uses — 
repairing stucco walls, pointing 
brick work, etz. 

Rutland Patching Plaster comes ail ready 
to use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. 
Just add water. Buy it at any paint, wall- 

aper or hardware store. If your dealer 
aen's it, mail coupon below. Send no 


money. We will send you a 2% bb. carton | 
and you can pay the postman 30c, plus | 
postage, on delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Rutland, Vermont 


Dept. B-5 





 aieateeieieatantestantectieetneatentnnt 
RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. 3-5, Rutland, Ve. 

Send by mail, collect, a 2% Ib 
earton of Rutland Patching 
Plaster. I give my dealer's name below. 


| 
N. ! 
arne..... ; | 
Address \ 




















ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southers Hoapitality Flowers 
One of the greatest of the famous 
Bowman chain, and the South's 
most superb hotel. | 

Surpuasing comfort, | 
Very moderate rates. | 


Write for latest booklet P. 





Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 
i} HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.— Mar. | 
WILLIAM G. ROVER, Associate Mgr. | 




















Moths Feed on Grease Spots 


You car be certain the holes eaten through 
the fabric were first Grease Spots. Remove | 
them before putting your clothes away. 


CARBONA 

Cleaning Fluid| t==¢ 
RemMovES GREASE SPOTS 
Without injury to Rabric or Color 
BOs We Ge 4% Size Bottles at ali Drug Sores 





Liew be Glad when Spring is All Over and 





| something like this: 


| sounds good. Then he disconnected the 
| 8rd Spark Plug and got off something like 
| this: 


| about that. He cranked Lizzie up and 


| explosion or using the Ear Plugs Once. 
| That shows what an Education will do, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE SALOME SUN | 


Archie Bald is Getting Good 
By DICK WICK HALL 


It will Rest your Tired Feelings 
the boys down at the Garage gets through And Help you Forget the Grease. 
Making Poetry. They’ve got Lizzie most 
wore out, backing her up in the Corner and 
Stepping on Her and using enough Gas to 
get to Los Angeles and have a Good Time. 
I guess that must be why Gas always Goes 
Up in the Spring—when the Poets all get 
their cars out and go to Grinding out 
Poetry. 

The Reptyle Kid ain’t doing so well as he 
was. He monkeys with the Spark Plugs too 
much, taking out one and then another, 
experimenting and trying to invent some 
New Kind of Poetry, but he does pretty 
well when it’s hitting on all Four. I heard 
him the other day, running on all four, and 
he was going as Smooth as old Maud S., 


“T’m Not any Famous Poet 
Nor much of a Hand at Rhyme 
You Keep your Foot on the Engine 
And I'll Keep the Words in Rhyme. 


“T’m only a Tin Lizzie Poet, 
And trying Hard to Do My Part— 
Steady on the Gas or I'll get 
The Horse behind the Cart. 


“The Nights are Filled with Music 
And I can Rest Myself All Day; 
While the rest of you are Working 
I’m Dreaming about Broadway.” 


That’s what I call Fast and Smooth 
Work, grinding out Stuff like that as Easy as 
Archie Bald does. He ought to have made a 
Business of being a Poet instead of an Allow- 

. ance Man. After I had got that all Wrote 
(It never Snows here anyway) : ; 

- . : Down and caught up with him, he loosened | 
When the World all Runs in Rhyme the 4th Spark Plug and Made Up this One: 
And Every Thing Wants to Grow.” “ A tees ama a Maa ce ce 


“Spring Time is a Pretty Good Time 
When it gets Too Warm for Snow 


| 
“Take her Up Tenderly, 
The Reptyle Kid never tried to make no Lift Her with Case ¥ 
Garden or he would know different, but it Fashioned So Slenderly 
Young & So Fair. | 


One More Unfortunate 


“He, Hoe, Boys, 
I like the Spring, 
It makes Me Sing 
About the Joys 
That Summer Brings.’ 


This is as Far as he got with that one. | 
Chloride Kate had come out of the Lunch 
Counter to Listen to him and she Thought 
he was Making Fun of Her and she Knocked | 
Him out of the Car with a Monkey Wrench. | 
She Knocked all the Poetry out of Him at | 

Sounded like a Single Footer or a Horse the Same Time I think, because he couldn’t 
with the String Halt. He'd better stick on get in Tune again to finish it, after we had | 
all Four. Just about then the Easy Money Persuaded Kate it was some one Else he | 
Man, Archie Bald Doveface, come in. was Talking about Back East and Not Her. | 
Archie Bald is our only Allowance Man and Archie Bald said he would give us One | 
Gets Money from his Folks Back East, More if we would get Chloride Kate out of | 


% | without working for it. Chloride Kate says the Garage and Lock the Doors, which we 


you have got to make a Lot of Allowances did, and when we got the Engine going | 


| for him, but he is Educated and His Money Good, he Made Up this one and Sung It: | 


is Good as long as he don’t Pull no Rough 
Stuff around here, which would be foolish ‘J am Sick of Going Bare Foot on this Dried 
for him to do, being out here for His Health Up Desert Dirt, 
like he is, And this Arizona Sunshine Burns My | 
Archie Bald don’t have Nothing to do Hide beneath My Shirt; 
and has been Practicing Making Poetry a When the wind Blows through the Cactus, I | 
good deal lately, and when the Reptyle Kid can seem to Hear it Say: 
got through with his Morning Exercises, ‘Come you Back, you Archie Baldy, Come on | 
Archie Bald says Let Me show You what I Back to old Broadway! 
Can Do. Come on Back to Old Broadway, 
That Boy is Getting Good, no Mistake Where the Chorus Girlies Play— 
Can't You Hear them all a Calling 
From Salome to Old Broadway? 
Oh the Road to old Broadway, 
How I long for it Today 
Or a Ticket reading to New York, 
From Salome, via Santa Fe!’"’ 


Tuned Her up a little and Set there and 
Reeled this all off without ever missing an 


even on Raw Material like Archie Bald. 
This is the Piece he Made Up and Spoke: 

Ain’t that a Hum Dinger? Archie Bald 
is Sure Some Wizard at Poetry, and all the | 


“Come, Listen to My Poem— 
Boys around Town are singing it Now. 


A liitie Gas Station Piece, 
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Diamond Head Light House, Honolulu 
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Mairdresser sg 
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Jhe Fine Hairdressin 
fhat Contains No 
Oil or Grease 


COMPANIES 
‘ST.LOUIS, MO. U.S.A 
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° 
43.8 Miles on Gal. 
Obtained in Official 
of Gas Pert (Atfidavite on File) 
Blancke Thermostatic Carbureter Con- 
trol is guaranteed to increase mileage on 
your Ford caror truck $0% to 100% or 
purchase price refunded. Makes Fords 
start easier winter or summer—almost 
entirely eliminates carbon formation— 
greatly reduces repair bills. Motor runs 
smoother— prevents dilution c 


high gear. Easily 
quickly imetalled, 
You will find it 
quickly pays for 
it 





j cf on exhaust . 
Ce @uiomatically manusac- 
turns down needle turers now 
valve on carbureter as pene tee 
oe warms, exactly as . 
p® €™ Ford Manual says do by hand. uipment 







her mo- 
static Car- 


Guaranteed Trial Offer 
We will send sample at our bureter 
Control 


in U.S. Just send name and address and under 
get our Guaranteed Trial Offer NOW! Blancke 
license. 


» 









Dept. 862-0 > Chicago 
AGEN TS—DISTRIBUTORS—DEAL- 
ERS— Write for unusually liberal proposition. 

















BOYS’ PRIZES AND MONEY 


Can be earned without cost by any boy who sells the Post 
to friends near his home (in U.$.). Easy to start. P 
mail this ad, with your address, to The a. ove- 


ve 
ning Post, 671 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The WHEARY 
Wardrola 


ia 













































THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICK 


E TRUNK: THAT 20.3 2s 


Here is the “last word” in trunks! So per- 
fect in balance, so easy in action, a child 
can open and close it. A revolutionary 
Wheary invention—a one-piece base; 
swinging drawer section; and an automatic 
supporting roller-—makes the Wardrola 
instantly accessible. None of the severe tug 
and strain in opening and closing that you 
dread, taxing strength and endangering 
rug or floor. 


A turn of the key, a gentle push and the 
drawer section ro//s open. Automatically a 
roller drops into place, supporting the open 
section, permitting it to be rolled easily 
back and forth. In closing the trunk the 


roller automatically disappears and the 
drawer section glides easily into place upon 
a ball bearing support in the base of the 
trunk. Then, the simple action of pressing 
the lock draws the trunk tightly closed at 
bottom and top—dust-proof, moisture- 
proof, one solid unit. 


The Wardrola is the ultimate trunk. Built 
on the famous Wheary principle, “ Rigid 
Tested” construction, it will stand up 
under unbelievable strains—in beauty it 
leaves nothing to be desired. But its 
amazing ease of operation is what you can 
not do without. See the Wardrola and 
you'll buy no other trunk. 


The Wheary Wardrola is made in a variety of 
sizes, styles and models at moderate pricings 








AMERICA’S FINEST 


Why you should own 
a Wardrola 


The Secret of the Wardrola: The automatic roller 
support gives the Wardrola its effortless ease of op- 
eration. This support will sustain a weight far in ex- 
cess of ordinary requirements without affecting the 
smooth movement. 


The Duplex Lock: An exclusive Wheary feature. It 
locks the Wardrola at top and bottom in one opera 
tion, Face of lock is flush, rivets and tumbler cannot 
be tampered with. Contains Wheary sealing slot. 


Wheary Continuous Hinge: Instead of 2 ot 3 small 
hinges the Wardrola is hinged the whole length of 
the trunk, giving a perfect swinging balance. 


Solid Base: Tremendous strength is given the Ward- 
rola at a point where nost trunks are weakest, The 
base is an unbroken unit—a most important improve- 
ment—the Wardrola stands solidly on the floor with- 
out danger of tipping when open, Dust cannot get in 
or water seep through. It contains an auxiliary pack- 
ing compartment, 


Double-Locking Drawers: Turning the key in the 
trop drawer locks all drawers, on both sides of each 
drawer. They are held tight and rigid, with no wob- 
bling or loose play, 


Dust-proof Joining: This continuous reinforcement 
at top and front has a concealed moulded rubber 
packing, making the Wardrola absolutely dust-proof 
when ch sed 


Cushioned Top: Of famous Wheary design, exqui- 
sitely covered in silks and velours, prevents the wrin- 
kling of the daintiest apparel. 


Interior Appointments: Packing capacity is maxi- 
mum due to scientific space distribution and drawer 
arrangement. The complete garment section, remov- 
able shoe box, laundry bag, hat box, specially de- 
signe ' drawers, etc., make the Wardrola the finest 
travel convenience possible to build, as well as a very 
useful household utility every day in the year. Lin- 
ings in rich, exclusive patterns of beautiful silks and 
washable fabrics. Exterior coverings are of hard vul 
canized fibre, or Dupont “Duckoid” the strongest 
wear-resisting covering possible to weave. 


See your dealer 
or mail this coupon NOW! 





V 
WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 
For 
Dealers Send catalog and price list of Wheary 
Wardrolas. 
For 
Public Send illustrated booklet of Wheary 
> Cj Wardrolas and name of nearest 
dealer. 
Pats. Pending in U.S. Pe be os Be vient: ve 











and Foreign Countries 
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CoE: 






Ae unusual vacation opportunity com- 
7 bining the pleasures of a 15-day cruise on 
uw the largest and fastest ships in Coast-to- 
ea Coast cervice, and a rail trip across the 
Continent with authorized stop-overs at 
: principal points of interest. 
Round Trip 
ist CABIN $335 2nd CABIN $245 
INTERMEDIATE $220 
From your home town (on main line 
points) and back in either direction. 
Rateincludes meals andberthonsteamer, 
either Eastbound or Westbound andtick- 
et across continent in either direction 
over choice of routes. 
Water route: New York — Havana— Pan- 
ama Canal—(Belbo “—San Diego— Los 
Angeles —San Francisco. 
Rownd Trip by Water 
tet CABIN $425 2nd CABIN $260 
INTERMEDIATE $210 
Apply to Company offices at 
{ No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
460 Market St., San Francisco; 
cour offices elsewhere, or author- 
ised 8. S. and R. R. agents. 


one way rail 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
LINE 








tnvesxaviernat Menearvise Maning Company 








Schilli t 
chilling Auto-Camp 
THE QUICK AND EASY WAY 

A perfect bed. Frame constructed of pressed steel 
all parte attached. Ooly Mattress Fabric with sup 
porting elements and resting surface woven inte one 
complete unit. Not the canvas cut type but a real sag 
loss spving mattress, CAN'T TANGLE OR KINK 
Waterproof tent Outht set upor collapsed in 3 minutes. 
NO BEDS TQ TOTE. NO STAKES TO DRIVI 
Furnished either set up with or detached from car. 


FROM FACTORY TO YOU al 


Por 1923 Catalogue address Dept, FP. 


L. F. SCHILLING €O., Salem, 0. 














Brace your Ford fenders with A. R, G, 


Braces and keep them from sagging and 


ratthng, Improv e the ap Ps arance of car 
and wake it last longer, Helps you to get 
more when you “trade-in.” 


ALAS FENDER BRACES 


tnstall A. R. G o Fe mt and rear. You will 





never regret it. Absolutely necessary on Ford cars. 
Front Brace $2.50. Rear Braces, $2.50 per pair. 
. Both front and rear for 

REAR BRACES [| &5. At dealers’ or post 
paid on receipt of price 


Fit exactly 
Hok! fenders 
solid. Long 
wearing 
Made of 
irop- 
forge< 
steel 











Mo: mey-back guarantee 


DPF ALERS—Write for 
information. 


A. R. G. AUXILIARY 
SPRING CO., INC. 
Dept. P, Birmingham, Ala. 
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WHERE HAS MY LITTLE DOG 
GONE? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


have plenty of dogs to sell; but if you 
should ask one of them about a breed not 
represented in his collection, he would 
promise to produce a good specimen in short 
order—and keep his promise too. 

At the time of a show on Long Island, the 
police learned that a man had rented a cel- 
lar beneath a store building and unloaded 
into it about a dozen dogs, representing as 
many breeds and an equally wide range of 
ages. They believed every one of the dogs 
in the man’s possession was a stolen cap- 
tive, but they had no way of proving their 
belief. If he had raised them himself, some 
of the animals might have been expected to 
show traces of having been whelped in the 
same litter; but all of them were as much 
strangers to one another as they were to 
their captor. 

In assembling that collection he must 
have employed many of the tricks of the 
dog thief, or at Jeast showed confederates 
the ways of his kind. Many of these thieves 
watch the newspapers for advertisements 
offering a reward for the dog they have 
stolen. If the dog is licensed, they get the 
name of the owner by telephoning the li- 
cense bureau in question. The majority of 
these bureaus prefer to give this informa- 
tion to anyone who inquires, knowing that 
most persons would gladly pay ransoms for 
the recovery of lost dogs. Usually an owner 
is tremendously relieved when he can get in 
touch with the person who has his pet. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


There was one New Yorker, a profes- 
sional gambler, who lost his dog, which was 
about the only object in the world for which 
he maintained a sincere affection. His first 
impulse when he learned the dog had disap- 
peared while a servant was giving it an air- 
ing was to get drunk, and he did. Then he 
placed an advertisement in the newspapers 
offering a reward of five hundred dollars. 
Then, through one of the agencies in New 
York devoted to the welfare of animals, he 
was placed in touch with the dog-finding 
detective—who admits that he more often 
fails to find them than not—and was as- 
sured his reward, double the intrinsic value 
of his dog, would almost certainly bring 
about the restoration of the animal. Within 
twelve hours there was a telephone call. 
The owner was directed to bring his five 
hundred dollars to an address within two 
blocks of where he lived. The detective 
went with him and recognized the man who 
claimed the reward as one whose path he 
had crossed several times before. They 
took the dog, frantic with delight over the 
caresses of fingers delicately strong from 
manipulating the paraphernalia of gam- 
bling, but they did not pay the reward. 

“Try to get it!” dared the detective. 

“You think you’re smart, dontcha?”’ re- 
torted the thief, but he made, no other 
protest. 

“Where'd you buy this dog?” the detec- 
tive asked his client. 

“Him? Oh, I played poker with his 
owner.” 

Sometimes the theft of a dog is a cold- 
blooded act of revenge; again it may rep- 
resent the exasperation of a neighbor tired 
of hearing a badly mannered dog how! and 
bark. That seems to have been the cause 
of the kidnaping of a shepherd collie in Con- 
necticut. His mistress was a secretary and 
her distress reacted on her work, and conse- 
quently on her employer. Anyway, the 
legal and investigating resources of the 
huge organization were set on the trail of 
the missing dog. He was found at a dog 
hotel in New York, a boarding house where 
pets may be left with a certainty of good 
care while owners go away to places where 
they may not readily take their dogs. 

The man who had placed this collie there 
to board was found and arrested. He con- 
| fessed that he had left the dog there, but 


swore that a man had hired him to take the 
dog. Then he was released in one thousand 
dollars bail. 
neighbor of the dog’s owner. 
further as to the truth of his story, the man 
who had been caught in possession of the 
dog then filed suit against the animal’s mis- 
tress, charging false arrest and asking 
twenty-five thousand dollars. As for the 
man on whose order the dog was said to 


have been taken, he is supposed to have | 


been acting as one of a committee of neigh- 
bors who were weary of having their cats 
chased, their sleep disturbed and their gar- 
dens treated as treasure islands. Blood 
feuds have come from less. 

Not all dogs that disappear from their | 
family firesides are stolen. Many of them 
just amble off in search of adventure and 
forget the way back home. Some run away. 
Alf Loyal has had a troupe of performing 
dogs for many years. He believes in the 
superiority of French poodles—caniches— 
as some men believe in the Giants or 
dahlias or the National Guard. ‘ 

Most of the year his dogs are to be seen 
performing in one of the largest of the cir- 
cuses. They leap from a springboard, turn 
back flips and front ones and do other things 


that would balk a human tumbler, going | 


through much of their act almost without 
commands. In Pittsburgh, Bianca, a white 
poodle, got through her performance beau- 
tifully right up to the point where she, with 
an American flag fluttering from a socket 
strapped to her back, was to have leaped 
through a paper hoop held a bit higher than 


the other dogs wearing other flags had been | 
Bianca made her leap all | 


able to jump. 
right, but when she landed in the sawdust 
she was having a violent fit. As she came 
out of it she showed great mortification, for 
the other dogs were having a general fight. 
She dashed from the ring, a streak of white, 
throwing out a cloud of sawdust as she ran, 
into one of the dressing tents to cower be- 
hind a trunk. If she had been left alone to 
recover her normal aplomb, there would 
have been no trouble. But a couple of 
zealous prop men rushed in with widespread 
arms and began a noisy effort to close in on 
her. Bianca took one frightened look, put 


her nose under the canvas wall, dug her | 


hind legs into the turf and was gone. Other 
circus employes saw her go, the American 
flag still fluttering from the harness that 
held it in place. It should not have taken 
a great deal of reasoning power by the per- 
son who found her to have determined that 
she belonged to the circus; 
came back, and Alf Loyal never has seen 


her since, though his heart jumps every | 


time he sees a white poodle. Her brown 
understudy never will be as good as Bianca. 


A Dog's Roof Garden 


Loyal believes his dog is being sheltered | 


by one of those people who are persuaded 
that trained dogs are taught by punish- 
ments. That belief, as far as Loyal is con- 
cerned, is discredited completely by the 
worshipful attitude of his dogs toward him. 
There is Toque, who is sixteen, blind, and 
crippled with rheumatism. He sits with his 
head against his master’s knee in their 
dressing room, keeping his unseeing eyes 
turned upward in the direction that beloved 
voice comes from. All the time his short 
tail describes an ecstatic arc. When the 
voice stops the tail stops. You do not get 
that sort of devotion with cruelty. 

There is a hotel proprietor in New York 
who has an affection for dogs like that which 
ties Alf Loyal for life to a circus. This man 
has built a runway on the roof of his hotel 
for dogs. A guest who wishes to keep a 
dog in his rooms may do so, as a matter of 
course, whether the animal be a satiny 
little Pomeranian or an Irish wolfhound 
If other guests object, they are given, some- 
what coldly, the address of a hotel not far 


The man he named was a | 
As if to testify | 


but she never | 
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The first bg & 4 your NEW Car 
and EVERY ’ CAR should be 
the Permo Servi oe Station. There 
you will find a service devoted exelu- 
sively to protecting and prolonging 
the life of automobile finish. 





yen THE FIRST FINISH LAST 


PERMO Whether your NEW car 
joes not bas Paint and Varnish, 
vo Baked Enamel or one of the 
restore oF 
new Lacquer finishes, you 
renew. It will find PERMANIZE to 
preserves be equally effective both as 
and pro- &tmeans of securing “from 
tects the three to four times more 
, appearance mileage" as 
original 
Sinish 


well as saving considerable 
washing time and expense 
STANDARD SALES CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
( Manufacturer and Sole Distributor Permo) 
















BOYS! 


Get These 
Without Cost! 


j yo can have your 
choice of over 200 
PRIZES, without any 
cost toyou. We'll help 
i earn them, and 

| INEY besides. It’s 
reat sport and good 
usiness training. 















Alt you do is de- 
liver The Satur- 
day Evening Post 
to neighbors (in 
U.S. A.) during your 
spare time. Build up 
a business of your 
own! 


Write Today to 








| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Sales Div. 
672 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ———— 
The Cheerful Office 










The walls are attractively filled 
with pictures fastened up with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Stee! Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist™ 
Strong tool tempered steel points 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$5,000.00 


Wanted a Year Man 


To earn over $100.00 weekly on liberal cash commis- 
sion basis as local representative for nationally known 
line of Pee peo and business Christmas Greeting 
Cards, Send a with application for territory 
at once to DEPT, A. 
THE PROCESS SRGRAVING COMPANY. Inc. 
Crawford Ave. at 18th S ago, Ill. 

















INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, to whom 
the world owes the Dollar 
Watch and the first line of low 
priced, dependable watches, is 
now bringing before 
the American pub- 
lic another arti- 
cle of great 
economic value—the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper; an ingenious 
invention for resharpening all 
makes of safety razor blades. 


The INGERSOLL 
Dollar Stropper 


is constructed on an entirely new 
principle. It is so designed as to 
automatically bring the edge of the 
blade in contact with the leather 
strop, at the proper angle, thus in- 
suring a keen cutting edge. It can 
be used by any one without skill 
or practice. The user cannot fail. 

There is almost magic in the 
speed, comfort and pleasure to be 
had by the use of the INGERSOLL, 


Ten Days’ Trial 


is the unanimous verdict that 












WANTED 
This clever inven- 
tion is meeting with 
nation-wide ap- 


the Ingersoll Dollar Stropper is a 
real boon to the man who shaves. It 
is more than an accessory to your 


shay F : . > . ‘ 
iving kit —it is a life investment proval —in fact it is 
in a new kind of shaving comfort " 

which you never dreamed would | *¥eeping the coun 


try. We want good 
men to present it 
to the millions of 


come to you. It costs no more than 
a few blades and will save you all 


future blade money and all the 











dull-blade torment. Send $1.00 for men whe ere just 
complete Outfit, including patent 4 { “ N 
Stropper (blade holder) and fine | “#tting for it. No 
leather Strop. Use it 10 days and euperience re- 
if you do not get the most comfort quired = Sells at 
able, quickest and cleanest shaves sight Write for 
you ever had, return it and we will | agents’ terms 
return your $1 at once 
—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Robt. H. bugereaht, Pres. New Era Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 146, 476 Broadway, New York City 

I enclose $1 for which please send me Ingersoll Dollar Stropper com 

plete, including the Ingersoll Specially Prepared Leather Strop 

it is understood that I can return the Stropper in 10 days if 

not satisfied, and that you will return my dollar. 

ame 
Nc 
Make of Razor Used 
i terested gents proposition, check here 





Vibration 


Get rid of engine shaking that 
loosens nuts, screws and bolts, 
causes body and chassis 
squeaks and 77 and runs 
up repair bills. Get rid of en 
sine jolting and jerking. A 
*ioneer Engine Support 
stiffens the frame. Prevents 
breaking of crankcase arms 
Permanenily repairs them if broken. Holds engine 
firmly in line. Stops excessive 
vibration. Makes drivin 
pleasure. Easily attac hed in 
20 minutes. No holes to drill 


The Brewer -Titchener Corp. 
125 Port Watson Street 
Cortland, N. Y. 


sro FORD ENGINE 






















$2.50 
at your 
dealer's or West of 
direct postpaid. the Rockies. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS OR TRUCKS 
Pioneer Engine Support 


$2.75 


















BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 


—— 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free — Save Money — Order by Mail 
Please state hind of boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
416 Ellis Ave ( Write to ) 1216 Elm Street 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 























HOWARD'S IDEAL BATHING CAP 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of) 

A water-tight, head-shape pure gum rubber 
diving cap. Smart. Smooth fitting. Leng 
Wearing. Natural rubber color only. Each 
Cap sealed in sanitary glassine envelope 
Four sizes: Men's; Women's; Bobbed 
Hair, (also fits children); and Bobbed Hair 


Extra Size 

At best stores—or one dollar, $490 

postpaid direct from 

RALPH M. PIPER, MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
Sole Distributor 
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away, where dogs are not allowed above the 
basement. But in this place where dogs are 
so completely welcome, the zenith of their 
influence is to be seen in the dining room, 
where the head waiter in person hands to 
each departing diner who has a dog a plate 
bearing the food of that dog—bread and 
milk for the little dog on a diet, raw chopped 
meat for the Airedale in 812, a carefully 
cooked chop for an aged Pom. 

Most of those dogs that live in hotels 
with their masters and mistresses were 
bought when they were in style; but a dog 
that goes out of fashion usually has a hold 
on intangible fibers of affection such as is 
not possible for a mere garment that has 
ceased to be stylish to exercise, and so the 
unfashionable dog keeps his home. 

The popularity of the German shepherd, 
the so-called police dog, was almost un- 
rivaled a few years after the war. At the 
moment, the wire-haired fox terrier is the 
dog easiest to sell. In size he is suitable for 
apartments. He is happy in an automobile 
and a merry soul under most conditions. 

“Our records indicate that the fox ter- 
rier never has been exceeded in popularity,” 
I was told by W. H. Groome, head of the 
license department of New York City, 


| which is operated by the American Society 





for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
“Other breeds have seemed to challenge 
that popularity, but never for a long time. 
Just now it is the German shepherd; fifteen 
years ago it was the Boston bull; but the 
fox terrier has more friends than all of them, 
even if his friends are not always fashionable 
or concerned with fashion.” 

The lost dog is a problem constantly 
foreed on the attention of the society of 
which Mr. Groome is an employe. An end- 
less procession of people visit the shelters 
of the society to look over the occupants of 
the pens there. There was one man whose 
dog disappeared who believed it had been 
stolen, but he had faith that it would escape 
from whoever had it tied up at the first 
opportunity. By going twice a week to the 
shelters of the society he was able to see all 


| the dogs passing through the humane ma- 


chinery of the institution, and for months 
he kept this vigil. Then one day he found 
his dog there. It was not making any out- 
cries when he first saw it. The little animal 


| had a better use for its energy. It was si- 
| lently trying to get over the ten-foot wall of 
| the pen. Again and again it would leap up 


the side, fall back and then try again. Then 
it saw its owner and nearly went out of its 
mind with joy. The man had tried detec- 
tives, circulars, newspaper advertisements 
and every other means he could think of; 
but in the end his own perseverance brought 
him back his dog. 


A Dog That Didn’t Speak French 


That is only one of many cases where 
dogs seemingly lost forever have been re- 


| stored to the families that love them best. 





During the war the mayor of New York re- 
ceived a letter from a little girl in Bordeaux. 
A little mongrel had come into her yard ‘in 
search of food. She saw that it was lost, 
and cared for it. Then it occurred to her 
that the numbered tag on his collar and the 
words ‘“‘New York” might be a means of 
restoring him to his owner. Her letter con- 
tained the number of the tag and the state- 
ment that the dog “did not speak French.” 
‘The mayor turned the letter over to the li- 
cense bureau, where it was found the tag 
in question had been issued to a negro fam- 
ily in Harlem. These people, communi- 
cated with, said the dog had been taken 
overseas as the mascot of a company of col- 
ored infantry.. They gave the name of the 
custodian of the dog, his regiment and such 
other information as might be helpful. The 
society kept at work on that case until they 
had succeeded in informing the dog’s cus- 
todian where his pet was held, and when 
that file of correspondence finally was closed 
it contained a lead-pencil letter informing 
anybody who cared to know that the dog 
was once more with his friends. 

It is not unusual nowadays for California 
dogs to be lost in Florida; for Kansas dogs 
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to be found wandering about New York 
streets; and for Michigan dogs to be picked 
up in Philadelphia. Recently someone in 
Philadelphia reported finding a dog with a 
New York tag. The Italian who had taken 
out the license informed the society he had 


given the dog to a family down in New Jer- | 


sey. In turn, that family reported that the 


dog had been given away to a man in Phil- | 


adelphia. This man said the dog had been 
dissatisfied with his new home and that he, 


personally, had no further interest in him. | 


Then the society found a home for him 
with congenial people and he still is with 
them. 

As arule, when a dog is found bearing the 
license tag of a distant city or state, the ex- 
planation is found to be that he was taken 
on a long motor trip, got out of the car to 
stretch himself, became confused in a 
stream of traffic and was lost. Most dog 
owners, even when the animal's family tree 
is a sort of ground creeper, are glad to pay | 
the cost of having him shipped home. 


Four-Legged Aliens 


Dog thieves are among the keenest stu- | 
dents of fashions in dogs; and so, if you 
should happen to possess a schnauzer, or 


wire-haired Pinscher, as these crop-eared | 


German stable dogs with docked tails are 
being called by fanciers in this country, 
watch him as closely as you would a bond 
of the Second Liberty Loan. At the mo- 
ment there is a mild boom in schnauzers, 
and his salt-and-pepper coat may become 
well and favorably known if only that 
strange chemistry called fashion continues 


to work in his favor. The animal-store men | 
in New York, always quick to sense a shift 


in dog styles, are beginning to take an in- | 
terest in him, to ask if it is worth while to | 
lay in a supply of schnauzers. Crop ears 
are going out of favor even as the schnauzer | 
boom begins. Ear trimming is a cruel freak 
of fashion likely to be forbidden at any 
time. 

The first of the breed to attract attention 
in the United States were brought back 
from Germany by some of those men who 
make a living buying dogs abroad and bring- 
ing them into this country. An imported 
dog, in the minds of many—far too many 
persons is as certainly superior to any do- 
mestic Towser as alien music is better 
than the home-grown kind. If the schnauzer 
should prove hard to get, the demand for 
him will feed upon that very circumstance. 
Before long some shrewd propagandist of 
schnauzers will be trying to give one to 
President Coolidge, and if he accepts and 
says “Nice doggie,” the schnauzer breed- 
ers will hold a dinner to celebrate their good 
fortune. 

It is not precisely and solely affection 
for the individual that causes various dog 


breeders to send valuable pups as gifts to | 
Their in- | 
terest, generally, is in the breed. What they | 


men or women in high places. 


want is advertising. In olden times, when a 
queen’s portrait was painted with one regal 
hand resting on the ear of an Italian grey- 


hound, undoubtedly the men who’ sought | 


the favor of ladies not at court vould gain 


that favor by hunting around for a pup | 
descended from that very greyhound that | 


was the constant companion of Her 
Majesty. It is a strange thing and one 
difficult to understand in all its reaches. 
Fifteen years ago people were beginning 
to say in America that if you wanted the 
best all-round dog in the world, get an 
Airedale; and now when there is an entire 
army corps of Airedales barking at and 
chasing automobiles, running after the 
neighbors’ cows or attending to the chil- 
dren, their popularity is beginning to slip. 
Only a dog thief desperate with hunger will 
steal one. The Airedale market, dog men 
will tell you, has slipped. One of this ter- 
rier’s staunchest admirers was Robert 
Gersbach, the German who was the founder 
of the police-dog system. He held that 
only medium-sized animals were suitable 
for the work and recommended the Ger- 
man shepherd, the Airedale terrier and the 
Dobermann Pinscher. He said just a little 
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Mr. Ira M. F. Gaulke 
of North Dakota 





Can You Afford 
to Pass Up 
This Big Summer Offer? 


~VERY Summer, High School graduates, 

4 College students and teachers earn a part or 
all of their following year’s expenses by acting for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


$25.00, $50.00 a Week 


Some of these people devote their entire time to 
Curtis subscription interests. Mr. Wm. H. Veale of 
New York, for example, earned over $600.00 during his 
medical school vacation last summer. Miss Helen 
Gubler of Utah found that she could earn more money 
in One summer as our representative than she could all 
year as a teacher. 


Money for Spare Hours 


On the other hand, many of our workers are able to 
give but an hour or two a day to our plan, yet they find 
these spare hours worth a dollar or two apiece. 


Take the case of Ira M. | 
Gaulke of North Dakota: 
« Me, Gaulke is a college senior 
who was rec ently elected, on 
the basis of activities and 
scholarship, to the honorary 
fraternity of PAi Beta Kappa. 
Aside from his school work, 
he distributes newspapers, 
plays in a band, belongs to the 
National Guard, promotes 
amateur shows and obtains 





Curtis subscriptions. He has 
made $6.00 extra with us in 
a single afternoon, 

The opportunity, then, is 
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necessary to succeed. Neither 
do you need one penny of 
capital—just the willingness 
to try. 
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isn’t a day to lose— 
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more that showed that he had a faint preju- 
dice in favor of the high intelligence of the 
Airedale. 

“ As regards their ability to learn,”’ wrote 
Mr. Gersbach, “it is equally impossible to 
prefer one to the other, although one has 
to admit that the Airedale terrier learns 
very quickly. 

“At the field trial the shepherd dog and 
the Dobermann Pinscher will easily show 
to greater advantage. Only the experi- 
enced trainer knows that the Airedale sees 
through the whole business and refuses to 
become artificially excited.” 

There are something like eighty breeds of 
dogs recognized by the American Kennel 
Club now. Scattered over the earth are 
hundreds of others. They are, altogether, 
the raw materials of the Burbanks of dog- 


| dom. Has your blue collie a slender nose? 
| Give the credit to one of her Borzoi ances- 
| tors. The living compounds that are recog- 


| lessly as a Spanish omelet. 


nized as thoroughbred today for the most 
part have an ancestry patterned as care- 
The first Sealy- 


| ham was not one of the animals taken into 


| the ark. 


His mother, er maybe it was his 


| father, was a wire-haired fox terrier; and 


| 


that was not so long ago, either, but at the 
moment I lack the complete recipe for 
Sealyhams. 

The ideal dog, yet to be produced, would 
be an animal with the nose of a bloodhound, 
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the fleetness of a whippet, the coat of a 
chowchow, the size of a mastiff, the alert- 
ness of the wire-haired fox terrier and, let 
us say, the almost human hands of a chim- 
panzee. Such a dog would solve the servant 
problem. 

After all, though, what most of us want 
in a dog is normal dog intelligence, complete 
devotion to ourselves and a miraculous 
ability to lick any dog he encounters. Given 
a dog of that sort, things quicken in your 
soul. If you should love a dog, hope with 
all your heart that some day he may not be 
seduced away from you by a Pied Piper 
anointed with the exciting odor of liver 
boiled in aniseed. That is a flavor irresis- 
tible to almost any dog. 

Sometimes it is the town dog catcher 
who causes these mysterious and painful 
disappearances. That is not such an irre- 
mediable misfortune. At the dog pound he 
can be bailed out by a trifling expenditure. 
If he is not bailed out, he is provided with a 
good home or a painless end. Last year, in 
the five boroughs of New York, forty thou- 
sand dogs were collected by dog catchers. 
Several thousand were restored to their 
owners. Some other thousands were 
adopted into sympathetic homes, but the 
others were introduced into a chamber from 
which after a short time they were taken 
as those negligible objects of the universe, 
dead dogs. 
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An army of 3,0 


00,000 L. B. Cards 


can daily be thrown into the battle against office inefficiency 


HE clock ticks—an hour passes. 

By the hundreds of thousands 
Library Bureau Record Cards go forth 
to serve the business world. 


The clock ticks on—a day has passed. 
At full capacity, over 3,000,000 L. B. 
Cards—a pile of cards 3 times as high as 
the Washington Monument—have been 
made to supply the country’s needs. 


The days go by —a year has passed. 
Over a billion recruits join the huge 
army of L.B. Cards that is battling time- 
wasteand inefficiency in business records. 

Thick cards, thin cards, 
big cards, little cards; col- 
ored ones, plain ones, cards 


ruled and cards unruled; cards that are 
tab-cut in many different styles—a veri- 
table blizzard of cards, the largest pro- 
duction of record cards in the world and 
grade for grade the cheapest cards you 
can buy. 


What created and developed this de- 
mand forover a billion L. B. Cards ayear? 
These three extra values which you get at 
no extra cost when you buy L. B. Cards: 

Exclusive formulas—L. B. Cards have been 
made according to our own stock formulas for 
the last 35 years. This assures scientific uni- 
formity in card quality, and an excellent 
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working surface even on a low-priced card. 

Rotary cut edges—So firm and smooth, that 
they respond instantly to the operator's 
touch. No fuzzy edges to cause cards to stick 
together or become lost in the file. 

Micrometric accuracy of size—Micrometric 
gauges used on the L. B. Rotary cutters insure 
precision and uniformity in the size of all L. B. 
Cards. No “shorts” to hide—no “longs” to 
slow up searching fingers. 

Stop at the nearest of our salesrooms 
in the 54 principal cities, Get samples 
and prices of L. B. Cards suited to 
your needs. Or mail us samples of 
the record cards, either plain or 
special printed, you now 
use. We will gladly send 
you samples and prices. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, and in 54 
principal cities of the United States, England and France. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, lion, N. ¥Y., New Orleans, and London, England 
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Leg-fit! While smartness has ever 
been a refining characteristic of this 
luxurious hosiery, the remarkable 
wear-ability of its material, and the 
fact that it hugs snugly the ankle 
and leg, have been big factors in 
that leadership which Phoenix has 
maintained for a full decade. And 
that’s the reason why it is the best 
selling hosiery in all the stores. 
Never has the assortment of styles 
and tints been so alluring as today. 
Smartness—always—and leg-fit. 
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—makes white shoes like new! 


“At last, we've found the way to make Daddy's white shoes 
really clean !”’ 

Here again as for so many other things around the house 
Bon Ami is just the thing! There’s nothing else like it for clean 
ing white shoes—all kinds except kid. Bon Ami removes all 


dirt and stains—doesn’t hide the blemishes under a chalky paste. 


Just apply the Bon Ami with a well moistened brush. Let it 
dry —then dust off with a dry cloth and the task is done—quickly 


and easily. The shoes are as white and spotless as new! 


When the original whiteness has worn off, avoid that pasty look 
by cleaning first with Bon Ami before applying a whitener. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 








Principal uses of Bon Ami—) 


for cleaning and polishing 


Aluminum Ware Windows 

Glass Baking Dishes Mirrors 

White Woodwork Tiling 

Bathtubs ~ White Shoes 

Brass, Copper, Tin. The Hands 

and Nickel Ware Congoleum 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 


Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 
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Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7 Kodak Cir 











